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THE FARMER AND SOCIAL DISCIPLINE’ 


Henry A. WALLACE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


For those of us who are disillusioned about the virtues of 
laissez faire and who shun the doctrinaire, whether of the ‘‘left’’ 
or of the ‘‘right,’’ this is an age of unpleasant alternatives. If 
we insist upon examining every economic theory in the light of 
the facts about us, and if we insist upon steering our course by 
those facts, then our days are full of obstacles. The luxury of pure 
abstraction, the pleasures of logic untempered by reality, the 
blissful singlemindedness of the man with a cut and dried eco- 
nomic creed—none of these cai: be ours. 

It is peculiarly true in agriculture that our choice is between 
unpleasant alternatives. Apparently we have to choose between 
low prices, which are unbearable, a reduction in production, 
which is distasteful and enormously difficult, and a general lower- 
ing of the tariff, which is politically difficult. In other words, we 
have to choose between doing nothing, which is unthinkable, and 
stepping on many tender toes, which is no particular pleasure for 
any of us. 

Under an attitude of drift, of trusting to luck, no one is re- 
quired to worry about the implications of individual behavior, 
and no one is expected to pay any serious attention to the con- 
sequences of whatever great economic forces may be at work. 
The moment a society abandons its childlike faith that things 
will always turn out for the best because they always have— 
more or less—that moment is the signal for difficult alternatives 
to crop up. Economic anarchy, we agree, is not to be endured; 
we turn our faces from it; but are we ready and willing to un- 
dergo the severe intellectual training which collective striving 

1 This paper was read at a joint meeting of the American Farm Economic Association, the 


American Economic Association and the American Statistical Association, at Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 28, 1933. 
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2 Henry A. Wallace 


for economic order entails? If our minds are ready, are our | 


hearts? 


To many persons it is a depressing thing to have to be con- | 
cerned with the implications of what they do; but as I see it that | 
is the least price we must pay for modern civilization. Concern | 


for the effect of individual behavior upon the group is a con- 
dition of any modern economy. 

When I say that our choice is more often than not between 
relatively unpleasant alternatives, I am speaking, as you may 
have guessed, from experience. The agricultural adjustment act, 
which no one has ever characterized as a bed of roses, is never- 
theless in my judgment the only immediately available alter- 
native to an utterly impossible situation in agriculture. Yet the 
act has put us up against one obstacle after another. It will 
continue to do so. There is nothing to be surprised at in that. 
That has been true every step of the way in man’s conscious 
attempts to become civilized. If we have perspective, we know 
that great difficulties have been overcome by conscious effort 
in the past; if we have vision, we know that in the mind and 
heart of mankind there are potentialities that have never been 
tapped. 

It is about one of those potentialities that I wish to speak today. 


Call it, for lack of a better phrase, social discipline. I mean by 


that a willingness to modify individual behavior for the larger 
purposes of society. It is really enlightened selfishness, for in 
any enduring civilization the welfare of the individual is, in the 
long run, identical with the welfare of the group. Without the 


emergence of a very real social discipline, I do not see how | 


we can continue to face unpleasant facts and distasteful alterna- 


tives, and consciously undertake a course which we know will | 


be difficult. Is there, then, any hope that such a discipline is in 
the making in America? 


I am not prepared today to answer that question with a flat 


yes or no; I wish merely to describe what has been happening 
in one sector of our recovery program and to speculate on its 
significance. 

The campaign of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
to reduce wheat acreage will serve for illustration. Without go- 
ing into the facts of the world wheat situation, with which this 
audience must be familiar, you will recall that during the sum- 
mer we offered the wheat farmers of the United States an op- 
portunity to unite in a voluntary effort to reduce the acreage 
of the wheat crop to be harvested next summer. Our goal, in line 
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with the London wheat agreement, was a 15-per cent reduction 
under the average harvested acreage of the years 1930-32. To 
farmers who contracted to reduce their wheat acreage, when and 
if required, by not more than 20 per cent for 1934 and also 1935, 
the Adjustment Administration agreed to pay benefits from 
funds collected by a processing tax on flour. These benefit pay- 
ments were to be made on individual allotments based on the 
domestically consumed part of the grower’s average production, 
the base period being 1930-32. 

In announcing the plan we said: ‘‘In general, the plan is in- 
tended to obtain for the wheat growers who will cooperate with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration by agreeing to ad- 
just production, a sum equivalent to the parity price on that por- 
tion of their production which is required for domestic consump- 
tion. This sum will be made up of two parts: (a) the prevailing 
market price at which the grower sells his wheat, and (b) the 
payment made under the act. The income of the grower will 
be independent of the prevailing open market price or of the 
world price at which the surplus sells... . By adopting this plan, 
the Government of the United States will possess the power to 
bring about acreage adjustments in 1934 and 1935 to conform 
to whatever agreement may be reached between wheat export- 
ing nations at the London Conference.”’ 

This plan, as many of you know, follows very closely the out- 
lines of the voluntary domestic allotment plan for wheat as it 
was presented last winter by Mr. M. L. Wilson. Wheat growers 
utilize the centralizing power of the Federal Government to 
do something they could not successfully do as individuals; at 
the same time the plan is voluntary, not compulsory, and to an 
uncommon degree it depends upon an effective democracy. The 
contract the individual grower signs is not something to be lightly 
entered into: it may require keeping land out of production not 
only for the crop of 1934, but for the crop of 1935, if the world 
wheat situation compels it. 

In the discussion of the domestic allotment plan a year ago, 
many serious difficulties were anticipated by those opposed to 
the plan. The proponents were generally willing to admit that 
some of these difficulties would arise, but they did not believe 
them insurmountable. Much of the discussion centered around 
the idea of giving farmers individual allotments based on past 
acreage or production, and the idea of expecting them to police 
their neighbors’ claims and performances under the contracts. 

In an exhaustive critique published about a year ago it was 
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4 Henry A. Wallace 


argued that getting the statistical basis for the individual allot- 
ments would be an enormous job, and it was doubted if it could 
be done in time to affect planting this fall; or if it could be done, 
the expense in some counties would exceed the benefits. Again 
it was suggested that the job of checking up on the reduction 
actually made would prove not only onerous, but even dangerous 
in some communities. The local committeemen, it was predicted, 
would not be likely to serve more than one year, if that long. 

These criticisms, let me add, did not come from sources un- 
friendly to the farmer; they were simply based on the assump- 
tion that man is exclusively an economic being, and that human 
behavior in the future is invariably predicted on human behavior 
in the past. What was, is and always will be. I never have under- 
stood why so many economists could be so cocksure that human 
nature is impervious to change, for there have been many periods 
in history when human nature has undergone very significant 
changes, and there is ample reason to look for further changes; 
to admit the possibility, however, may play havoc with one’s 
basic economic assumptions. Just the same, I want to advance 
the suggestion that though man is in some part an economic 
being, he is also a social being. 

Early last summer when the wheat plan was formulated and 
announced, it is probably true that the thing that attracted the 
attention of the average grower was the prospect of benefit pay- 
ments, one of them to be made this year. The problem of the 
surplus, the necessity for combining in a common effort, no doubt 
seemed wrapped in vagueness; the offer of cash was clear-cut and 
compelling. I see nothing in this to be shocked or surprised at. 
When a man’s children need shoes, when his wife hasn’t had 
a new dress in four years, when his farm may be slipping out 
of his grasp, he has very little patience for long-winded disserta- 
tions on the supply and demand of wheat in Australia and China; 
he wants some sure prospect of cash income, because he must 
have it to live. And so the first thought of many growers un- 
doubtedly was, ‘‘Let’s get all we can out of this.”’ 

When the county production control associations were or- 
ganized, and the county and township committees selected, in- 
terest continued to center on how long it would be before the 
government checks came along. That interest was soon com- 
plicated, however, by the announcement of state and county acre- 
age allotments, and the necessity for figuring individual farm 
allotments. Checking back over his acreage and production dur- 
ing the previous three seasons, relying upon memory or figures 
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The Farmer and Social Discipline 5 


scratched on the granary door, many a grower had a difficult 
job on his hands. Even a thoroughly disinterested individual 
would have had. 

The first individual estimates, naturally, were not always made 
with their relationship to the county allotments firmly in mind. 
There were at least five factors operating to discourage acuracy: 
there was in the first place, the honest inability to recall accurate- 
ly the production and acreage of former years; second, in some 
counties reliance upon assessors’ estimates was unfortunate, for 
the reason that the assessors had accounted for only three-fourths 
of the average section of land in wheat; third, in the newer parts 
of the wheat belt government statistics were not as accurate 
as in the older parts; fourth, there was the feeling that since 
everybody was likely to over-estimate, I might as well follow 
suit, much as the banks, in subscribing for government bond 
issues, ask for two or three times as much as they expect to get; 
and fifth, in thousands of instances there was the pressure of a 
misery-ridden family to consider. 

The rather intense light of publicity was focussed on the in- 
dividual estimates when they were published in the county news- 
papers. You can imagine that that issue of the county paper was 
read from cover to cover. When Bill Jones, who estimated his 
past acreage at 100 acres, saw by the paper that Jim Brown, 
his neighbor, estimated his at 120 acres, when Bill reckoned that 
Jim had no more wheat land than he did, somebody was sure 
to hear about it. That ‘‘somebody’’ proved to be the county al- 
lotment committee. On an average there were 100 to 150 com- 
plaints of this sort in the big wheat-producing counties. That 
would involve perhaps 10 per cent of the farmers in the average 
county. 

Curiously enough, this experience jibes almost exactly with 
the experience Stillwater County, Montana, had in the first year 
it tried the plan of letting farmers act as their own tax assessors. 
As M. L. Wilson has described that experiment, a man ran for 
county assessor in that county some years ago on the pledge 
that if elected he would eliminate the two deputies employed 
to help the county assessor and give the farmers a better assess- 
ment as well. On that popular program he was elected, and 
he immediately set out to make good on his word. At local meet- 
ings throughout the county he presented a two-point program. 
First, he explained that in order to have fair assessments each 
farmer must list all of his property, because each taxing unit 
had designated a budget and must raise so much money, and 
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therefore any farmer who failed to turn in all of his property 
was dodging his taxes and they were being paid by his neighbor. 
Consequently if a farmer who has 50 head of cattle turns in for 
tax purposes only 25, then part of his taxes are being paid by 
his neighbors who listed all their property. The farmers under- 
stood and approved the principle involved. 

The assessor’s second point was that the process of assess- 
ment could be simplified by letting each farmer assess his own 
property. When the farmers’ estimates were received at the 
county courthouse, however, they would be published in the coun- 
ty paper for everyone in the county to see. Enlightened self- 
interest would thus be given powerful support. 

In the first year of the self-assessment plan in Stillwater 
County complaints were registered against 150 of the 1,200 farm- 
ers in the county. Some of the complaints were ‘‘spite work.’’ 
But the next year, and ever since then, there have been very few 
complaints and very little police work for the county assessor 
to do. In fact the plan has worked well enough so that counties 
using it frequently show more cows per farm, more brood sows 
per farm, etc., than do neighboring counties using the old system 
of assessment. When and if the time comes to make individual 
allotments to wheat growers next fall, it will be interesting to 
compare our experience then with our experience this past sum- 
mer and fall. 

After the publication of individual allotments this summer, in 
some counties the total of these was greater than the total allotted 
the county on the basis of our state-federal statistics. The first 
impulse of the growers was to say the government statistics were 
wrong, and for two or three weeks the county allotment commit- 
tees were on a hot spot. A series of deadlocks seemed to threaten 
the success of the whole plan. Accordingly the officials of the Ad- 
justment Administration decided to go out into the field and get 
at the root of the trouble. Tf there was overestimating by farmers 
and underestimating by the government, the obvious thing to do 
was to find out how much of each there really was. Surveys of 
enough sample acreages to check on the accuracy of the estimates 
clarified the atmosphere a great deal. The next step was to discuss 
the problem frankly with the growers in local meetings. If care- 
fully checked government statistics showed a base wheat area of 
100,000 acres, while growers’ estimates showed an area of 120,000 
acres, it was plainly up to the growers to revise their estimates. 
The base figure for the county, as determined by impartial gov- 
ernment statistics, would be made as accurate as possible, but 
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once that was done it was up to the growers to adjust their es- 
timates to it. 

Wheat growers in counties where that sort of problem cropped 
up talked it over in meetings and back home with their neighbors. 
The feeling that the Government was wrong was dissipated by 
the sample surveys and by the reasonableness of the federal, state, 
and local administrators. The consciousness that within each 
county the administration of the plan was, after all, up to the 
growers themselves, prompted them to try to figure their own 
way out of the difficulty. Aware that individuals who had over- 
estimated their acreage were encroaching on the rights of their 
neighbors, the local committees determined to meet the issue 
squarely. This they did in a variety of w: 7s. In some counties they 
called the township committees in, put tie township totals on the 
blackboard, pointed to the overrun in the estimates, and asked 
for volunteers to obtain revised estimates from the growers. In 
some cases township allotments were made. In an eastern Mon- 
tana County another criterion was chosen. There the producers 
pointed out that for years the state college had been saying, as a 
result of its researches, that the average farm in that region ought 
to have about 65 per cent of its crop land in wheat. Why not use 
that as a guide in revising the individual estimates? The commit- 
tee agreed it was sensible, so that the growers who showed less 
than 65 per cent of their crop land in wheat were permitted to 
increase their wheat acreage estimates, while those with more 
than 65 per cent were asked to reduce theirs. 

This sort of thing went on in hundreds of counties and involved 
hundreds of thousands of farmers. In the midst of the process, 
there is some reason for believing that the first and all-engrossing 
interest in the Government checks gave way to corollary inter- 
ests which had a very direct connection with the problem of the 
world wheat surplus and the desirability of collective action. 
Despite the understandable concern with cash benefits, despite 
the conflicts and temporary ill-feeling these may have engendered, 
the conflicts were settled and the conditions of the wheat plan 
were met by the growers themselves. It was a thoroughly demo- 
cratic process, and to everyone who participated there came a 
genuine sense of accomplishment. I truly believe that many of 
these men learned, perhaps for the first time, what is involved 
in making individual interest coincide with group interest. And 
having identified themselves with the group, there doubtless came 
to them some vision of the power that resides in group action. 

The task of adjusting these allotments out in the counties could 
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not have been done by government agents. Yet the plan as a whole 
could not have been inaugurated without the use of the centraliz- 
ing power of the Federal Government. The majority of wheat 
growers, I suspect, are now aware of these two points, and my 
hope is that they will realize how much a part of the Government 
they are, and how much the Government is a part of them. Cer- 
tainly our greatest hopes for democracy lie in such a realization. 

There were other results from this first stage in the wheat ad- 
justment campaign which ought to be mentioned in passing. The 
fact that the rights of the tenant were specifically protected in the 
contracts, and by the Governm: »:+, contributed to the belief that 
the program was impelled by a sense of social justice. The fact 
that 11,000 farmers served on the county and township allotment 
committees has revealed the existence of a rich source of local 
leadership. Finally, the practical way in which members and lead- 
ers of rival farm organizations worked side by side in the cam- 
paign, merging their own programs in this common cause, is a 
distinctly hopeful note for the future. 

The test of the wheat program in the eyes of the average per- 
son, I suppose, will be whether or not it actually does reduce 
acreage and production by 15 per cent. The evidence thus far leads 
me to believe that as far as the growers who have signed up are 
concerned, they will meet their obligations to the letter. But what 
is perhaps of more importance than the attainment of a specific 
acreage goal, these cooperating growers have demonstrated their 
willingness to undergo a certain amount of social discipline for 
the larger purposes of the group. It may be that the demonstra- 
tion will be forgotten, yet I think that unlikely. The farmer who 
has a piece of wheat land which he must keep out of wheat, has 
before his eyes a constant reminder of his sacrifice; in his benefit 
payments, and in the higher wheat price which he has some pros- 
pect of expecting, he has the effect of his sacrifice. 

It is true that the real problem may come in areas where wheat 
is not the major crop, and where less than an overwhelming ma- 
jority of producers have agreed to cooperate in the plan. The 
December 1 crop report shows that although the main wheat- 
producing states have done an excellent job of reducing winter 
wheat acreage, several states east of the Mississippi have in- 
creased their wheat acreages. Granted that this is in the soft red 
winter wheat area, very little of which is ever exported, and 
granted that a diversified area is not likely to give up everything 
else for wheat, the question remains: will the growers of a big 
wheat state with a good sign-up permit the growers of a less im- 
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portant wheat state to sabotage the program? The benefit pay- 
ments and the concept of parity in the adjustment act protect the 
cooperating grower to some extent against the activities of non- 
cooperators, it is true, but situations are possible when only a 
complete control of all wheat acreage may suffice, at least in the 
judgment of many growers. Such control would be possible, it 
seems to me, only if the overwhelming majority of growers 
possessed an extremely active and acute sense of social discipline. 
Governmental fiat is no substitute for that. 

The county production control associations, not only those 
that deal with wheat but those concerned with cotton, corn and 
hogs, and others that might be organized, are in many respects the 
most interesting features of these emergency adjustment cam- 
paigns. They are intensely democratic, and they are proving to be 
effective instruments of self-government. In them, as I see it, lies 
whatever possibility there may be for the development of a genu- 
ine social discipline. If the farmers themselves felt the need for a 
more complete control of production, it would be relatively simple 
in any farming county for the wheat association, the corn-hog 
association, and any others there might be, to be merged into 
one production control association for all the major farm products 
of that county. A member of such an association might then sign 
just one contract covering his whole production schedule. And if 
anything like this ever did come to pass, the people in that county 
would begin to think, not simply of wheat or cotton or corn, but 
of all the important adjustments agriculture as a whole must 
constantly be making. 

Maybe you will decide that there is no possibility of such a 
development; maybe you will decide that a planned agriculture is 
a dream born of the emergency, to evaporate when the emergency 
disappears; maybe, therefore, as a friend of mine has expressed 
it, you will decide that we shall return to that blessed condition 
wherein the only thing needed will be good outlook reports. 

This last alternative is in my judgment the least probable of all. 
Some degree of planning seems requisite if our civilization is not 
to smash. That is quite as true whether we choose the nationalistic 
course, the international course, or some combination of the two. 
If we decide, as a result of vigorous, courageous public debate the 
country over, to adopt the nationalistic course and wish to stick 
to it for at least 10 or 15 years, then a huge area of farm land must 
be kept out of cultivation, certain processing and handling trades 
will have to adjust themselves to it, and consumer purchasing- 
power will have to be kept at a level high enough to support it; 
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each and all of these operations demand planning. Or if we decide 
for the international course, then there will have to be radical 
lowering of many tariffs, high-cost industries will have to be 
eliminated, and foreign purchasing-power will consciously have 
to be increased; this too requires planning. The middle course, 
which might call for the buying of some land to keep it out of 
production, a less radical lowering of tariffs and a more moderate 
readjustment in industry—this course, like the other two, just as 
plainly calls for planning. 

Just as plainly a planned economy can get nowhere unless it is 
backed by social discipline. In some countries, there is a kind of 
social discipline in existence, but it is imposed from above. We are 
a democracy, and we propose to remain a democracy. The only 
possible kind of social discipline in a democracy is one that is 
imposed upon the people by the people themselves. Such a disci- 
pline can result, I am convinced, from the ceaseless action, reac- 
tion, and interaction of one individual on another, from the very 
tangible feeling of give-and-take which develops among the in- 
dividuals of a group which is on the march to a common objective. 

This presupposes a social machine. I have always thought of the 
agricultural adjustment act as fundamentally just such a ma 
chine, and I have said repeatedly that it had no chance at all of 
functioning unless the human minds and wills and hearts which 
comprised it, really wanted it to function. A machine made of 
human material demands certain types of plasticity as well as 
tenacity, however, and this sort of human material is vastly dif- 
ferent from the little hard human particles which have been so 
characteristic of the past. 

There is nothing sacred about social machinery. It will and 
must be modified and improved from time to time. If there arises 
a social discipline which can provide the motive power for the 
machine, there will still be the necessity that this discipline be 
continuous, that it be of such nature as to be continually modify- 
ing itself to fit a changing environment and a changing task, and 
that, finally, it have the power of reshaping and strengthening 
itself for the new tasks. 

In speaking of the psychic qualities necessary to operate a 
complex piece of social machinery I am reminded of some com- 
ments made by Dr. Max Sering, the patriarchal professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of Berlin. It was my pleas- 
ure in 1930 to drive with him in an automobile in some very heavy 
traffic. He had not been in America since the early eighties, and he 
commented on what an extraordinary advance in social discipline 
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had been made by the American people as a result of the neces- 
sary give-and-take growing out of the myriad kaleidoscopic 
changes of infinitely varied automobile contacts. I agreed with 
him and thought of the way in which some of our more irascible 
drivers used to shake their fists and shout at another driver who 
had presumably committed some unforgiveable sin. Nowadays 
there are literally hundreds of thousands of automobile accidents 
annually, but when we consider that our cars travel probably 
fifty billion miles a year, the marvel is that we do not have more 
accidents. 

The extraordinary thing is the adaptable good humor with 
which the American people have been able to meet each other in 
this problem of getting along expeditiously and smoothly in our 
crowded cities. Though there are still plenty of conflicts and mis- 
understandings, yet the traffic does move with remarkable celer- 
ity. I am inclined to agree with Dr. Sering that a people which 
can so rapidly learn the discipline necessary for operating 20 mil- 
lion swiftly moving vehicles, can learn to work together in attain- 
ing a great variety of social objectives. It is all a question of de- 
sire. 

I do not wish you to read too much into the account of the wheat 
campaign I described earlier; I intended merely to speculate on 
the possibility of social discipline, you know, not predict the date 
and force of its coming. And my purpose in discussing it at this 
meeting, after all, is primarily to direct your attention to a poten- 
tiality that economists usually overlook. 

Many of you will be quick to remark that there are possibilities 
of evil as well as good in social discipline, and I agree. It is the 
function of the Federal Government, in normal times as in times 
of emergency, to keep before the people the broadest possible pic- 
ture. Government cannot serve the selfish interests of one class at 
the expense of the general welfare without betraying its true 
function. It may be the duty of congressmen as individuals to 
speak for specific selfish local interests among their constituents, 
but the Administration, if it is to do its part in perfecting an en- 
during social discipline, must use its power whether dealing with 
farmers, with wage earners, or with business men to keep each 
within the bounds dictated by the general welfare. If some one 
class has long been exploited so that we have a dangerous lack of 
balance in the social organization, it may be necessary for Gov- 
ernment to encourage the backward class to bring about that 
degree of activity which is necessary for social balance. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, we have found from experi- 
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ence that certain regions and interests have been in the habit of 
running to Washington all too frequently, whereas others have 
perhaps not come frequently enough. It is essential, let me repeat, 
that as we grapple with the broad economic forces which sweep 
over our world, that farmers more and more feel that they are 
a part of the Government, and that the Government is a part of 
them. It follows that we need to develop an attitude of disinter- 
estedness much as does the highest type of sportsman who plays 
the game well not primarily in order to win, but in order to com- 
mand admiration for honest, courageous effort from an audience 


possessed of a broad social sympathy and a deep sense of social 
justice. 
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A LONG RANGE VIEW OF NATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL POLICY’ 


B. H. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In any attempt to forecast, or recommend, a policy, plan or pro- 
cedure, it is necessary to do so on some basis of assumptions 
or assurances. The assumptions underlying this attempt at a look 
ahead in agriculture is made on the postulate that capitalism, no 
matter how sick it may be at present, is destined to recover at 
least sufficiently to function during another major economic cycle. 
However, it may well be assumed that capitalism, after the chas- 
tening and humiliating experiences of the recent past will never 
again, or at least not soon, resume its old position of arrogance 
and power with little regard for social welfare. The very survival 
of capitalism requires from now on a recognition of, and con- 
formity to, the rights of minority groups, or groups which have in 
the past been unable to fight their own battles on a fair field, at 
even odds. The economists of century before last proclaimed the 
beneficence of competition; the nineteenth century, in spite of its 
multifarivus attempts to create harmony by positive action, per- 
sisted in a belief in spontaneous economic harmony. 

The first Roosevelt proclaimed ‘‘a square deal’’ for every man, 
while the present Roosevelt has found more deals still to be 
squared than ever presented themselves to any other American 
magistrate. We are now launched upon a campaign of reorganiza- 
tion of business such as has not been previously known in the 
western world since the Industrial Revolution. On that occasion, 
a century and a half ago, the rising leaders of industry came into 
the presence of government in order that they might be assisted 
in laying aside every weight in the nature of governmental re- 
strictions so that they might run with patience, and profit, the race 
for economic rewards. Now we are calling the successors to these 
contestants into the forums in order that we may put back upon 
them some of the weights which had earlier been cast off, while 
to a larger number, we are offering stilts, splints and stimulants 
in order that they may not fall completely out of the race. The 
largest single group of our citizens asking for assistance under 
the New Deal, in order that they may remain within the capitalist 
class, is the farmer group. For a full hundred years the farmers 
have been tke helpless pieces of the games played by the masters 


1This paper was read at a joint meet of the American Farm Economic Association, American 
Economic Association, and American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, December 28, 1933. 
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of industry. Shall, or can, the game continue on this basis is a 
question now asked by all, even by the industrialists. 

In so far as we had a national agricultural policy preceding the 
World War, it consisted of a plan to cultivate more land; to in- 
crease crop yields; to make livestock and its products healthier 
and more healthful; to market products more economically; to 
live, as farmers, better and more cultured lives. So far as adjust- 
ing the agricultural plant to the demand for its output is con- 
cerned, the question had not fully established itself in academic 
circles, while in practical policies it was too nebulous to admit of 
discussion. The farmers were frequently rebellious during other 
months of the year, but were uniformly safe and sane in the No- 
vembers of even-numbered years. 

Shall we give up the idea of exports? From the time of our first 
production of great and persistent agricultural surpluses, say 
sixty years ago, until within comparatively few months, we could 
always sell whatever we had at some price. Now the foreign mar- 
ket for many of our products is so thoroughly clogged, or blocked, 
as to lead the administration at Washington to take a pessimistic, 
not to say hopeless, view of a restoration of this important outlet. 
Some call attention to the advantage of home trade as compared 
with foreign; home dollars and goods are praised as best. Con- 
cerning foreign trade we feel as did the leper of old concerning 
cleansing in foreign waters: ‘‘Are not the rivers of Damascus 
better than all the rivers of Israel?’’ It is not, however, a matter 
of which is better. It is a question of whether or not we can dis- 
pense with either one with impunity. 

The exportation of agricultural products, significant though it 
has been, almost up to date, was not the result of design or 
diplomacy. It came to us out of the undirected conjuncture of the 
times and events. Now with foreign markets pretty much gone, we 
turn our attention to home demand, and in spite of predictions and 
promises of leading statesmen from Clay to Coolidge, we are not, 
and never have been, able to eat up anything like all of our pro- 
duce. When population has grown rapidly, agriculture has grown 
more rapidly. When population has slowed down its rate of in- 
crease, agriculture has decreased its output all too slowly to bring 
about the fortunate relative situation foreshadowed by Malthus, 
and forecast by Ricardo and Coolidge. Thus we lose faith in the 
appetites of our fellows, and turn our attention to the destruction 
of corn, cotton, pigs, cows, tobacco, et cetera, in order that we may 
re-create by force the sacred scarcity of a less productive age, to 
the end that the product of our toil may be sufficiently dear to 
make, and keep, us prosperous. 
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Shall we, then, turn, or return, to a type of relative self-suffi- 
ciency in agriculture, producing a minimum for sale, whereby the 
city people of our own country will be kept hungry, and so ready 
to exchange more of their handiwork for the lessened output of 
our less efficient farms? A few years ago about 22 per cent of our 
people were living on farms; now about 25 per cent. But the 22 
per cent produced too much. A million people have gone back, not 
exactly to the land, but rather to the beds and boards of their rela- 
tives and friends.” Even so, not having anything else to do, they 
will help with the planting and the sowing, with the churning and 
the milking. They will increase the farm labor supply for years to 
come, and make it all the harder to reduce the farm output. It can, 
nevertheless, be reduced, provided the persuasive powers of the 
government backed up by checks in payment for inaction are suf- 
ficient to liquidate the inborn tendency of the farmer to work. We 
shall be obliged to forget the voluntary feature of the agricultural 
adjustment act, and refuse to let the non-conforming outsider con- 
tinue to load us down with surplus. Attention will be needed to 
prevent the increased prices of the enumerated articles from re- 
flecting themselves in other commodities and raising them in price 
sufficiently to promote an increased output embarrassing to the 
whole sphere of food production. For example, if we hope to 
reward the farmer with an increased price for hogs, we shall find 
occasion to include within the action of the price-raising law beef 
cattle, sheep and possibly poultry. It may indeed be easier to 
make the processing tax, a type of sales tax, more nearly general 
than was first intended rather than to meet the competition of the 
untaxed products, if we ought, or must, make reduction of output 
the order of the day. 

If we come down to a distinctly and definitely reduced produc- 
tion, it will mean a regimentation of farmers such as has never 
been seen even during war times. It will mean inspection, orders, 
discipline. There will be many who will feel that they are being 
unduly and unfairly suppressed. Committees and commissions, 
officers and agents will be constantly on the job. Will this not be 
better, however, than bankruptcy and poverty? Probably so. But 
it is expecting much of our democratic institutions to ask that 
they administer an act like this over a considerable period of 
years. What is more, the promised reward for all this conformity 
to prescription, this submission to authority unknown and un- 
wanted heretofore is a price parity equal to that of 1909 to 1914. 
Yet those were not years of unprecedented prosperity. Life has, 
moreover, moved on a pace since then. The farmer finds his ex- 


3 Farm population has increased probably 3,000,000 since 1930. 
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penses higher; his taxes are twice as high. His wants are much 
more varied and more expensive to satisfy. To give him back the 
dollar of twenty years ago, but hold him down to 80 per cent of his 
production of tle past decade means, at best, an income which will, 
while much above the income of the present, not be very thrilling. 


With an expanded market and decreased costs the farmer, or any- 


one else, might be prosperous on a pre-war dollar. His added 
quantity, with a small margin of profit per unit might bring good 
returns. Under the present program, the farmer with eighty units 
in place of a hundred, and with the much vaunted pre-war pur- 
chasing power per unit of produce, may be worse off relatively 
than he was twenty years ago. The farmers’ costs will not de- 
crease 20 per cent when he shrinks his output 20 per cent. Taxes, 
interest, weed and erosion control will continue undiminished, as 
will the upkeep of fences, buildings and machinery. 

In undertaking to reduce the output of farmers we are, more 
or less, following in the footsteps of the manufacturers and mine 
operators. For example, the steel industries have been running 
at 15 to 40 per cent of normal for a couple of years. The output 
of the agricultural machinery group has been at a low level; the 
production of rolling stock for railroads has been almost discon- 
tinued ; brick and tile factories are virtually closed. Yet the farm- 
er continues to produce a quantity of goods little below that of 
normal times. The result is that self binders still sell, a few, at 
about 85 per cent of the price of 17 years ago, while the grain 
harvested is worth on the market hardly over a third as much as 
then. The farmer loses money by producing, but he would lose 
more, individually, by producing less. The agricultural adjust- 
ment act undertakes to put the farmer in the class with the steel 
mills and the agricultural implement business where he can make 
more by putting out a smaller quantity. 

However, the methods which we are forcing upon the farmer 
are almost wholly unlike the methods used for years by the ag- 
gressive, and undoubtedly efficient, leaders of manufacturing and 
trade. The Standard Oil Company left in its wake a pitiful num- 
ber of aspiring little companies, snuffed out, or hopelessly 
wrecked. The same is true of soap factories, rolling mills and 
banks. The race among such has been to the swift, and the battle 
to the strong. In farming there are no swift, and no strong. In 
agriculture the modal class is of enormous size; there are no over- 
powering giants; and at the other end of the line there are few 
too weak to exist; in fact the government is now augmenting 
this numerous and persistent class. 
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The main effort of the government in behalf of the farmer is 
now being exerted in an attempt to pull his production down to a 
point comparable with the status of other undertakings. But the 
methods used are the very opposite of those employed by indus- 
try, when headed for the same goal. In the latter case, the tools of 
operation were taken away from the less efficient, and the person- 
nel of the plants so put out of business was, to a small extent, ab- 
sorbed into the better plants, while the majority of the underlings 
and operatives were set adrift to seek anchorage as best they 
might in other waters. Under the operations of the present agri- 
cultural adjustment act we are undertaking to reduce the output 
of all and sundry in a like prescribed proportion. While prices 
are desperately low, this may work moderately well. With prices 
back to the point of satisfactory returns to farmers in general, 
it is not so clear that a tithe of the productive acres will be left 
unharvested, or that a similar proportion of the cows will be 
turned into low priced beef, while feeds for which there is no de- 
sirable outlet are left in pastures and barns unconsumed. Many 
farmers are wise enough to produce at a loss rather than to incur 
a greater loss in doing nothing. 

We have heard much about the return of prosperity and its 
dependence upon a restoration of the buying power of agriculture. 
The farmers constitute about a quarter of the population of the 
country, and have about half their proportional part of the buving 
power. Just why a dollar spent, or invested, should mean more 
coming from a farmer than from anyone else has not been di- 
vulged. Wheat is said to be basic. But will the returns from a 
bushel of wheat set any more labor in motion, or buy any more of 
the output of labor, than the returns of a like amount to a ditch 
digger, to a hod carrier, or to a girl for working four hours in a 
ten-cent store. All that can be said is that in case we should have 
to give up the good things of life, one by one, we would cling most 
tenaciously to the food supply. With, however, food superabund- 
ant, why any thinking person can claim that it is the buying power 
of food producers on which the captains of industry must wait be- 
fore daring to start a new venture, or even to renew old opera- 
tions, is an unanswered conundrum. In a national agricultural 
policy this is an important point. Should agriculture be revived 
or possibly even subsidized in order that the larger urban popula- 
tion may function and prosper? It would seem that this is a mud- 
dled view of the case. Agriculture should be given a chance to 
prosper measurably well because of the 30,000,000 people in- 
volved. The city needs food and fibers, wood and leather. Suppose 
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all of these were furnished as was the manna of the wilderness, 
would anyone claim that cities would forever remain stagnant be- 
cause sales in the country would fall off? Of course, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company would disappear, or turn to making 
some other machines. If shortage of food is holding mankind in 
leash, then indeed the farmer becomes the key man. If we are not 
short of food, and we are not, then the breakdown of industry is 
not to be blamed on the farmer, nor is his recovery probable, in 
any large way, until and unless manufacturing and trading are 
again likewise restored. Prosperous farming with business in 
the dumps is unthinkable. 

There is, however, no known relationship between the necessary 
rewards or prosperity of the farmer and of other classes of peo- 
ple. If farmers are so numerous and so poorly organized as to 
lead them to work for less than the masses of city people get, it fol- 
lows that the city people have the advantage, and will prosper at 
the expense of farmers as, indeed, they did conspicuously from 
1922 to 1929. ‘*We are all in the same boat,’’ is a well-worn figure 
of speech, expressing the desire on the part of city people that the 
country should prosper. Yes, but we may all be in the same boat 
with a world of difference in staterooms and status. There must, 
true enough, be sufficient prosperity in the city to enable the 
farmer to make sales, or he will be driven to bankruptcy, and 
ultimately to self-sufficiency as a producer. The city must, on the 
other hand, pay the farmer enough to induce him to continue to 
produce a surplus above his own needs, which he will sell at some 
price, but the price need not be enough to bring the lot of the 
farmer up to that of the merchant. No more is this required than 
that a banker should be obliged to pay his chauffeur enough to 
bring him up to the banker level of prosperity. Indeed, the bank- 
er’s prosperity will diminsh as he is compelled to raise the chauf- 
feur’s pay. 


What a National Agricultural Policy must Contain 


As above noted the American people have not had a clear-cut 
agricultural policy either in theory or practice during the century 
and a half of our existence as a nation. On the contrary, we have 
had almost throughout the whole period a perfectly definite policy 
respecting manufactures. It was our expressed purpose, begin- 
ning in 1789, to use the fostering arm of the government in fend- 
ing off the interferences of the established craftsmen of Europe, 
while our workers were setting up shop and getting under way. 
It occurred to no one that farmers in general needed any consider- 
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ation. Rather it was believed that the farmers, later justified by 
the doctrine of List, should be willing to pay higher prices for a 
time, in order first to establish economic as well as political in- 
dependence from England, and second, to bring about such a 
volume of competitive industry in this country as to result in a 
product cheaper than would otherwise obtain. The farmers were 
to get their prosperity out of the combined influence of lowered 
prices of manufactures plus the augmented prices paid by an 
expanding city population; in other words, out of the home 
market, the alliance of city and country. This national drama in 
which the farmers were expected to play a big part, for small pay, 
was cleverly named by its producer and manager, Henry Clay, 
the ‘‘American System.’’ The play needs revision, or, if you 
please, we welcome a New Deal. If we are to have a national pol- 
icy for agriculture under which agriculture may prosper, prosper 
comparably with industry, it will presumably involve as its major 
long time phases the following: 


1. A recasting of the tariff, which involves a revival of exports, 
both industrial and agricultural. 

2. A radical revision of our tax system. 

3. A reform of our land policy. 

4, Some measure of assistance in control, and disposition of 
output. The above should result in the main desideratum, a ten- 
able balance between agriculture and industry. 


In order to get the farmer on his feet, enabling him to make a 
start toward the desired goal, the work of the AAA should serve 
a useful purpose. 

Incidentally, it will be necessary to undo many things which 
have been done in the past in the way of granting favors to other 
groups; clearly a more rigid and positive dealing with monopolies 
and natural resources will be required. However, these, although 
important to agriculture, are not primarily involved in agricul- 
tural policies. Recurring to our major premises, owing to the 
limitations of this paper, a word each on two of them only must 
suffice. 


The Tariff 


Although the whole tariff question is highly controversial, there 
can be no controversy over the fact that tariff barriers are at 
present, and in general, insurmountable. Foreign trade, not alone 
with us, but over a large part of the world, is paralyzed. Future 
historians will refer to the 16th and 17th centuries as the period 
of the minor mercantilism, and to the 20th century as its era of 
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full, major fruition. We have used our tariff acts to break down 
friendly relationships a century old e.g., with our best customer, 
Canada. The crowning act of salvation of the country through 
the increase in tariff rates came in 1930 with the passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot act. The most learned of all the senators at the 
time when asked, during the debate on this bill, whether or not 
there might be danger of retaliation against the provisions of the 
pending measure, replied: ‘‘That is an old ery. It will be time 
enough to be afraid of retaliation after it happens.’’ It has hap- 
pened. The battlements of the European fortifications make our 
tariff embankments look like the work of school boys on a holiday 
afternoon. 

Self-sufficiency is a game at which all may play; in fact a game 
which all are now playing. Our tariff policy was nothing to brag 
about before the War. Since that time it has been a succession of 
attempts to establish, possibly better to reestablish ourselves in a 
fortress once made of fairly stable material, but during the War 
transformed into a house of cards. During this short period we 
passed from the position of a debtor to that of a creditor nation. 
We swelled up our national chest and told the world that we 
would now, like the village blacksmith, look the whole world in the 
face. But looking it in the face gave us no insight into the tech- 
nique of lending with the prospect of later making the collections. 
It gave us no credit man whose judgment was infallible respect- 
ing the probability of payment on the part of foreign purchasers 
of goods who wanted to buy on open account. Particularly, it gave 
us as a nation no insight into the dangers lurking underneath the 
book entries, which showed a splendid balance in our favor in the 
ledger accounts at the close of, and because of, the War. We have 
had no small part in the responsibility for the economic chaos, first 
of Europe, and now of the world, since we absorbed much of the 
gold which was needed in Europe, and set our faces sternly 
against receiving goods which Europe had to sell, and which were 
the sole means of paying us the amounts due. 

In the decade of the twenties just past, the American farmer 
was the main sufferer; in the years since 1929 the suffering has 
been nationwide. We can live alone, and of ourselves if we must, 
but on a lower plane. 

We hope that our honored President has not forgotten the 
words he expressed some four years ago on this subject—e.g.: 
‘‘The economic life of the world, as it grows and finds expression 
through all the multitudinous activities of man, implies more and 
more world trade and a world order.’’ And again, ‘‘ Economic na- 
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tionalism must be a passing phase in the world’s history... . Na- 
tionalism is the abuse of nationality which now threatens all that 
it has given or promised with destruction.’’ Our main trading 
stock with which to make overtures to our lost customers is the 
tariff, and while it looks like an inadequate, small stock, with 
which to bargain against the higher inventories of Europe, it is al- 
together likely that their published figures are subject to great 
discounts in case of a genuine, substantial offer. When the time 
comes, as come it must, to raze instead of raise, our tariff barriers, 
not wholly, but in part, the farmer must be represented at the 
council table, since it is largely by past tariff manipulations that 
the farmers’ buying power has always been low in comparison 
with that of the people to whom he has sold. World trade will some 
day be revived. It remains to be seen whether it will be after the 
dreary years promised by ultra-nationalism, or whether we have 
statesmen able to cope with the question, difficult though it be. 
Something on a larger scale than trading a bit of our surplus 
farm produce for Burgundy, held though it has been for this 
momentous occasion, is going to be needed in restoring foreign 
trade. 
A New Land Policy Imperative 


Our land policy almost up to date consisted of a persistent 
effort on the part of the government to get substantially all land 
into private hands, in order to increase the number of ‘‘happy 
homes,’’ and the amount of agricultural produce which, the latter, 
has so usually been viewed as the basis of all national prosperity. 
Suffice it to say that this policy was successful so far as getting 
rid of fhe public domain was concerned. We got into the hands of 
farmers all land which was suitable for agriculture, and millions 
of additional acres, suitable for forestry, grazing or game, and 
some not even good for these purposes. 

Now with agricultural production in excess of national needs 
not only at present but equal to what will be needed after we have 
reached a much higher mark in population, and, moreover, with 
a potential output easily twenty-five per cent greater than at 
present, on the same area, we take stock of our acres and arrive 
at the conclusion that we moved too fast in bringing them under 
the plow. Having made the mistake, the question now is what we 
Shall do about it. That many farmers should by some means be 
induced to leave the land they are on because of the meagerness, 
or precariousness, of the returns, is, in social and humanitarian 
terms, easily demonstrable. From the standpoint of economic re- 
sults in the way of reducing the output of farm produce to con- 
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form with demand, there is not, in this connection, much to be said. 
According to an estimate made by Dr. O. E. Baker, we could dis- 
pense with 28 per cent of the lowest income-producing farms with 
a loss of but 3 per cent of the commercial farm product. Then 
what to do with over a quarter of our farmers would stagger the 
city charity workers, also the Subsistence Homestead branch of 
the Department of the Interior, whereas the legal aspect of such 
an undertaking would presuppose a revolution in judgment and 
sentiment in all courts from the lowest to the highest. But in case 
these marginal farmers were moved from the sand, stumps and 
sage brush to better land, which is not at all impossible, the result 
would be an increased production sufficient to double the duties 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The new nation- 
al agricultural policy should promote zoning in country districts, 
and should set as one of its goals the removal of many farmers out 
of hopeless to tolerable environment, but this will be done from 
another standpoint than that of creating an economic scarcity 
of corn or cotton. 

The time has come when we should recognize the imperative 
necessity as well as the inevitability of creating a new public 
domain. It will be enlarged automatically by additions coming 
through tax delinquency, not a desirable means. It will, and should 
be, enlarged through purchase from stranded and impoverished 
settlers, a desirable means. The government is responsible, in no 
small degree, for having so many of these tragedies on its hands, 
and its domain. Beware of the government bearing gifts, in the 
form of a title to a fragment of unsettled land, should have been 
taught to the sons and daughters of every farmer half a century 
ago. 

The scripture which our federal government seems to rate 
above all other respecting its action in handling the land question 
is: ‘‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’’ as 
seen in its efforts on the one hand to put certain lands out of use, 
while on the other hand it is spending much money to bring into 
cultivation a few million acres of highly productive land under 
the Boulder Dam and the Columbia River projects—the latter 
sponsored by the man whose name was, for half a dozen years, 
attached to the federal plan of disposing of the agricultural sur- 
plus. And suppose we should, as has been suggested, take out of 
cultivation an amount of land now in use equivalent in productiv- 
ity as an offset to the new reclamation tracts. This would mean 
that we spend a quarter of a billion dollars for something we don’t 
need, except as a political pacifier, and then spend as much more 
to cancel the influence of the first outlay. The man from Mars 
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would wonder why we shouldn’t cancel both items of the account 
before incurring the expense, or make one or the other move be- 
cause of the social need for it. We need more national forests, 
more playgrounds, more erosion control, more material and 
spiritual reward for the people who provide us with the materials 
out of which we fabricate our food and clothing. 

The New Deal needs to be positive rather than negative. A New 
Deal which can find some method of getting a few million bales of 
cotton to people who need it, but who are not now buying; a hun- 
dred or two million bushels of wheat to people hungry, but help- 
less; a corresponding amount of milk, meat and vegetables to 
eager but poverty-stricken millions; a New Deal which can bring 
this to pass will be the greatest boon to mankind which has yet 
reached even the dream stage. We will not complain of the cam- 
paigns of negation provided, at the time of their prosecution, 
there is a comparable amount of talent and energy expended 
on the positive side of recovery. To work mainly toward reduction 
of output in the interest of scarcity, and this in turn in the inter- 
est of price, compelling an impoverished public to pay a little 
more for certain elementary goods than they have been worth 
during the past months is possibly commendable, but it alone 
savors of a defeatist philosophy. Prosperity must come ultimately 
from production, not from destruction and inaction. A national 
policy for agriculture will involve the revival of an exchange of 
goods, at home and abroad, on a renewed and enlarged scale; a 
thorough-going reform in taxation; a land policy suited to the 
times; and a degree of control of output. 

To bring about such a policy will mean the building up of a 
political power by and for farmers such as they have not had since 
the early days of the Republic when, though theoretically in pow- 
er, they had no political objectives. This power will probably not 
come through a new political party, but much more likely through 
the federation of strong organizations, meeting for common pur- 
poses, and through a balance of power between the two traditional 
political parties, frightening and hammering them into meaning- 
ful declarations before election, with a prospect that the promises 
will be fulfilled after election. There may even be a hope that by 
such action one of the time-honored parties might come to repre- 
sent the liberal element, leaving the other to live mainly on tradi- 
tions, and advocacy of the status quo. We have, true enough, made 
much progress under the laissez-faire leadership, but the ‘‘lazy 
fairies,’’ as cleverly renamed by an Atlantic writer, are at present 
not equal to the task. 
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Let no one be so naive as to imagine that an agricultural policy 
can be shaped by itself, apart from the general economic policy 
for the country as a whole. Agriculture is a part of the whole, 
and must be treated as such. Out of the NRA we are hoping for 
some further control of industry in the interest of society. We 
renounce, with reservations, our age-old faith in competition to 
give us ideal results, and more especially hope for something both 
workable and useful in place of the halt and lame remnants of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. Aside from the specific outline given 
there will develop many minor, though important, corollaries re- 
quired in balancing the prices of what the farmer sells with what 
he buys. And to the farmer this is the all-important problem, a 
problem which will not be automatically solved by any monetary, 
or price-raising undertakings. The NRA and the AAA, working 
largely separately, will not suffice. The salvation of agriculture 
is anything but simple and easy. It requires new relationships be- 
tween farming and business interests. 

But, it will be asked, how about the rigid control of agriculture, 
in the matter of output? We are at present in a state of mind bor- 
dering on that of war psychology. We talk about revolutionizing 
six million farmers, and their families, almost at once, and bring- 
ing them under a centralized control which shall be able to de- 
termine almost to a nicety the amounts to be produced, the dis- 
position of the same, and the returns which the producer is to 
receive. So long as prices are low, and so long as the credit of 
the government holds out, we shall no doubt be able to lend ten 
cents a pound on cotton and 45 cents a bushel on corn. This is a 
type of price fixing which will at least keep many farmers out of 
bankruptcy for another year. Similar features of the NRA, such 
as the attempt to prevent price-cutting ; the orders to employ more 
labor without lowering the wage scale, all savor of price-fixing, 
and of the dole, paid, however, by the consumers direct instead 
of by taxpayers through the government. The consumer pays all 
too often out of his poverty. The taxpayer should pay according 
to ability. 

The greatest question of modern times which has presented 
itself to the American people for solution is: Shall we, in view 
of the manifest breakdown of business under and ostensibly 
through competitive forces, strike a new note at the opposite end 
of the gamut, with no intervening steps, and proclaim a planned 
economy ? If we do, it will mean more authority and require more 
wisdom than ever characterized a democratic people and its gov- 
ernment. It would seem, so far as farmers are concerned, that 
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some measure of voluntary control of output, some manifestation 
of better leadership, would be safer and more inspiring than 
thrusting themselves upon the government, trusting it to direct 
action, and accompanied by a tentative or positive guarantee of 
returns. The farmers must, after the acute phases of the depres- 
sion are past, make some vigorous demands of the government, 
and compel attention. And the government in its program, will 
probably be obliged eventually to understand that no matter how 
much it may use palliatives, no matter how happy the CWA is 
making a million people, the government will still be obliged to 
turn its attention, and its power, to some of the major industries 
and their economic undertakings. If the wheels of the capital in- 
dustries can be set in motion, even at apparent, or at least im- 
mediate loss, farmers, laborers and all of us will be again at work, 
and again paid. 


Discussion BY Frank D. Granam 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The close correlation of the prices of farm products with total wages 
paid in manufacturing industry is of the highest significance. The present 
apparent oversupply of agricultural products is, in fact, largely due to 
the contraction in industrial output. The attendant unemployment has 
not only restricted the demand for all but the cheapest foodstuffs but the 
decline of industrial activity has wiped out a large part of the market for 
agricultural raw materials. A resumption of full employment in urban 
industry, with an accompanying increase in total wage payments, would 
therefore go far to reduce the present real or apparent excess of agricul- 
tural commodities, to raise their prices, and to effect a more than propor- 
tionate increase in farm incomes. 

There is no way to general prosperity except through production and 
the attempt to attain prosperity by destruction, or by agronomic birth 
control, must in consequence be regarded with gravest suspicion. 

It is perhaps not to be denied that, as a result of a definitive loss of 
export or other markets, it may be necessary to reduce the absolute out- 
put issuing from the farms of this country. Even so the sole sound solu- 
tion of the problem is an expansion of manufacturing industry and the 
absorption of a sizable part of the present farm population in industrial 
pursuits. If, without reducing the number of farmers, we cut down on 
agricultural output, we may indeed raise the absolute and relative prices 
of farm products but we shall not necessarily increase per capita farm 
income and we shall, at best, increase it only at high cost to the popula- 
tion at large. It may be wise for the government to lease or buy farm 
land but only if the dispossessed farmers find other employment. 

As an emergency measure there is, on equitable grounds, something to 
be said for a thorogoing restriction of agricultural output. We are then 
merely doing for agriculture what industrial entrepreneurs, in a more 
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favored position, do for themselves. But, though an industry may benefit 
by curtailing output, provided other industries continue to produce at 
relatively higher levels, a general contraction of production must be ruin- 
ous to all. Whatever may be the effects on the distribution of the national 
real income of a further reduction in our total output such reduction 
would surely bring us close to national economic suicide. 

It may be argued that a more equitable distribution of returns would 
lead to greater total production, that we may get more by first getting 
less, but this is surely carrying roundabout methods farther than the most 
doctrinaire exponent of capitalistic production would consider fitting. 
With or without any practicable limitation of crops the present ills of 
agriculture can be attacked in the interest of the body economic, and even 
of the farmers themselves, only by the early resumption, and develop- 
ment beyond its former limits, of the output of manufactured goods. 

Present agricultural policies, however, seem to be conceived in tacit, 
though repudiated, despair of the restoration of robust industrial activity. 
In view of the partial results so far attained in our struggle for industrial 
recovery this attitude is not surprising. I am convinced, nevertheless, 
that, at only a small fraction of the costs now being incurred, we could 
quickly step up industrial production until all of the competent industrial 
population is engaged and, at the same time, lift the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities both in absolute terms and relatively to the prices of the 
goods that farmers buy. 

It is generally agreed that if producers could be induced to expand 
their output in concert revival would be self sustaining; that what we 
need is a pump-primer. As things now stand enterprisers will not under- 
take production except as orders come in. Increased orders cannot, how- 
ever, come in.except as production is resumed and purchasing power thus 
put in the hands of eager consumers. To break this vicious circle is the 
chief justification of the public and civil works program. In the absence 
of something better this program is by no means to be condemned, but 
it is costly, clumsy, and relatively ineffective. We can secure much better 
results, without other than negligible net governmental outlays, and with 
a progressive elimination of the burden of relief. 

Discarding abortive methods of indirection we should go direct to our 
aim of stimulating private enterprise by the one certain route—orders 
for goods. Proceeding by stages, each step depending on the success of 
that previously taken, we could, I think, well initiate the following pro- 
gram: 

(1) Let the government give orders to all willing and responsible pro- 
ducers of all kinds of storable finished manufactured goods (including in 
that term materials of construction) for a certain percentage of their 
current or normal production whichever is the larger. 

(2) Let these orders be accompanied by an agreement to resell to the 
producer, on demand, the goods in question. The producer, however, would 
be under no obligation to repurchase except as presently specified. 

(3) Resale of goods to the producer would be the signal for a new 
and larger government order. On such goods as moved slowly, however, 
no new orders would issue. Producers would be under contract to reduce 
their later output wherever it might be necessary to work off, within 
a not unreasonably extended period, any stocks of slowly moving goods 
to which the government had title. 
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It may be worth while briefly to enlarge on these propositions. The 
orders for finished goods would immediately set up a demand for the 
raw materials out of which they are fabricated. The production of both 
classes of commodities would involve wage and other outlays, with favor- 
able repercussions on employment in all ancillary industries as the newly 
received incomes were spent. The new purchasing power thus given to 
consumers would go partly into purchases of manufactured goods and 
partly into farm products. Since farm production would not be ex- 
panded prices of agricultural commodities must rise. The farmers in turn 
would then extend their purchases of manufactured goods. The total 
new purchasing power, including profits, spent on the production and 
distribution of the increased stock of goods, would be equal to the total 
final selling price of the goods. The great bulk of this purchasing power 
would certainly be used immediately and we could count, with some con- 
fidence, on additional supplies of purchasing power as an enlarged volume 
of business made for profits and the consequent opening up of bank credit 
to enterprisers. 

Some of the goods produced would be demanded in greater volume 
than the new accessions to supply and some in less. A progressive shift- 
ing of government orders, to accord with the developing demand, would 
then result, at worst, in merely temporarily increased stocks of certain 
slowly moving goods. The producers of these goods would not suffer 
since they would be getting production here and now, with a possibil- 
ity of reduction of output later on, for the certainty of present and 
the probability of future stagnation. The producers of the rapidly mov- 
ing goods would, of course, be in clover. The profitable utilization of 
equipment would set up a demand for new installations of the output of 
equipment goods industries and would thus justify, in less or greater 
degree, the present production of such of these goods as are unlikely to 
become obsolete. 

Stocks of non-obsolescent capital goods might, indeed, well be subject 
to some accumulation on the ground that industrial revival is always ac- 
companied by heavy orders for equipment, and that an overstimulation 
of the industries concerned would otherwise later occur and would sow 
the seeds of a new depression. The partial filling of future orders out 
of accumulated stocks of these goods could be a stabilizing factor of 
real value and, in the present, the accumulation would release monetary 
— power, emitted in production, for purchases of consumers’ 
goods. 

Since the bulk of unemployment is in the durable goods industries 
the bulk of the orders should, in the first instance, go to these industries. 
So far as these durable goods are also consumers’ goods they should move 
quickly when monetary purchasing power is made available by production. 
If, however, our population refuses to take durable goods in the old 
volume other industries must be built up by a gradual shifting of pro- 
duction into these fields. If the pulic does not take durable goods it will 
take other commodities provided the purchasing power is available. 

The government is now spending huge sums on submarginal projects 
on which no eash return can ever be realized. Is it not the part of com- 
mon sense to shift this government demand to commodities of which 
people are in urgent need and on which the administration will be able 
to recover practically all of its outlays? The purchasing power which 
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it puts at the disposal of buyers in wage and other payments would re- 
turn to it and we should have accomplished our end of giving employ- 
ment and meeting the real wants of the people without loading ourselves 
with an almost intolerable burden of debt. These are the true self-liquid- 
ating projects. 

Business men could have no objection to such a program. Their profits 
are not guaranteed but they cannot be involved in losses through the ex- 
pansion of production. They will be doing all the ultimate buying and 
selling—and they need not buy or sell except at prices satisfactory to 
themselves. The fiscal authorities and the tax paying public should be 
enthusiastic. Even the initial cost would be less than the expenditures 
now being made for the same purpose and would ultimately amount to 
only a fraction of what we shall otherwise incur. 

The ordinary tests of competence would apply to employment, which 
would be entirely on private account, there would be no thorny questions 
of relative wage rates for government decision, and there would be none 
of the stigma which may now attach to a civil works job. 

The government’s financing of the project might well be at short 
term through borrowing from the commercial banks on the security of 
the purchased goods. This is on all fours with an ordinary industrial 
loan. The banks have asked what they could do to promote recovery. 
The answer is that they could afford to extend this credit at nominal rates 
of interest, the government agreeing to make good any drain of cash from 
individual banks against a reduction of its loan. The extension of such 
credit would not cost the banks a nickel—most of the deposit credits, 
though being put into effective circulation, would return to the banking 
system and the banks would be paid off as the goods were resold to 
the producers. We should thus get an expansion of purchasing power 
without raising the apprehension which is associated with the manipula- 
tion of the monetary basis of credit. The financing of our present extrava- 
gant program is bound to be difficult or dangerous but the alternative here 
suggested avoids both evils. The project can be developed by stages. The 
initial effort might perhaps step up production by an average of 20 
per cent. Even if some of the goods produced did not move we should 
have done no worse than get activity now, instead of at some future date, 
and the goods could certainly be cleared off within no very long period. 
Success, however, would permit another stepping up until, with the full 
restoration of manufacturing activity, the government would withdraw 
from the field. 

Enlarged output would make for profits at the same or lower prices 
for manufactured goods. Prices of farm products (especially those de- 
pendent entirely upon the domestic market) would, however, certainly 
rise as the new purchasing power was dispensed and we should thus have 
reduced the existing price dispersion so generally deplored. Higher gen- 
eral prices cannot be sustained, along with active production, unless mone- 
tary wages are enhanced. When the time is ripe government orders might 
therefore issue only on condition of general wage increases along the lines 
now laid down by the N.R.A. This should, however, not be attempted 
until after a sizable rise in the prices of agricultural products has oc- 
curred. 

To anyone who still believes that we are suffering from general or abso- 
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lute overproduction the proposal here made will, of course, have no appeal. 
That matter, however, does not need to be argued before this audience. 
Nor is it necessary, I suppose, to point out the difference between buying 
a single commodity of inelastic demand, with excessive supply, and a 
temporary acquisition of commodities in general for which the desire is 
insatiable and demand only limited by lack of present purchasing power. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on increasing industrial output as 
a remedy for the relative overproduction of farm commodities and there 
seems to be no good reason why we should hesitate to do directly what 
we have so inadequately done by all sorts of cireumambulation. 

The worst that could possibly happen, in return for the government’s 
outlays, would be an accumulation of some useful but unsold goods. This 
is in contrast with the well nigh valueless products of a very large part 
of the government’s present expenditures. If such an accumulation should 
develop the government could shape it toward the provision of public 
works and could dispose of any remnant very nicely by increasing the 
now reduced pay of its regular employees. Such increase could be paid 
in orders on the unsold goods. With no additional cost our civil servants 
might then; have new furniture, automobiles, and the like, instead of 
more or less excruciating mural decorations of public buildings, dubious 
research, and fewer mosquitoes. It is hard to see how we can go wrong 
in producing the things that we, as a people, want and will buy as soon 
as disposable purchasing power is at hand. 

However valuable the program above suggested might be for the un- 
employed industrial worker it would be no less valuable to the farmer. 
It is an immediate and practicable means of accomplishing at low cost 
all that we can presently do for! both of these classes. So far, more- 
over, as American farming is overextended for any domestic or foreign 
market available, even with high industrial activity, the remedy lies along 
the same lines. Setting industrial production at a high and increasing 
level we ought to facilitate the transfer of farmers, or farmers’ sons 
and daughters, from their present to other occupations and should do 
all in our power to prevent the counter movement which ensues only by 
way of defect of urban employment. Restriction of one branch of pro- 
duction can never be justified except as workers are needed in more pro- 
ductive employments. So long as there are competent unemployed, sound 
economic policy involves the increase in production in lines where it is 
relatively low. This is the positive policy, the policy of fulfillment rather 
than restriction, the policy of the more abundant life. It is also the 
solution of the farm problem. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION? 


Wo. I. Myers 


GOVERNOR OF THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


It is a privilege to bring before this group of agricultural 
economists a statement of what the Farm Credit Administration 
is, what it expects to accomplish, and the progress made toward 
that end. Economists and statisticians, I know, like to see figures 
—preferably figures for a number of years—on what has been 
done and from these judge the usefulness of an institution. Since 
the Farm Credit Administration as such is new and has no 
lengthy history it is impossible to present such data. 

My situation is somewhat similiar to that of a football coach 
who has just installed a new system of plays and who has a team 
made up largely of sophomores. It is early in the season and the 
team has won only a few minor victories. Here I am before a pep 
meeting of ‘‘old grads’’ to tell them about our prospects for to- 
morrow’s game. In such a situation, I cannot point to glorious 
victories ; nor can I point to a veteran team. I can only show you 
the team; indicate the advantages of the new system of play; 
and leave it to you to guess the score. 

A discussion of the Farm Credit Administration falls conveni- 
ently into three parts; namely (1) the need that existed for th 
coordination of credit agencies supervised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (2) the plan of organization of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; and (3) the accomplishments of this new organiza- 
tion during the first nine months of its life. 

Few of you need to be told of the chaotic conditions which 
existed in the field of farm finance prior to the issuance of the 
President’s executive order of March 27, exactly nine months 
ago. The federal land banks, organized in 1916, were controlled 
by the Farm Loan Board, a division of the Treasury. In 1923, 
the federal intermediate credit banks were placed under the same 
board. In 1918, President Wilson instigated the first loans to 
drought-stricken farmers and placed these under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Since then, emergency seed, feed, and fertilizer 
loans have been made from time to time by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Federal Farm Board was created as an inde- 
pendent agency, and finally, the regional agricultural credit cor- 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 
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porations were set up under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The farmer was not only confused as to the proper agency to 
apply for a loan, but also as to its location. For example, farmers 
in northern Mississippi were served by the Federal Land Bank 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank in New Orleans, 
Louisiana; the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation at 
Jackson, Mississippi; and the Crop Loan Office at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Although Eastern Missouri farmers found all four agen- 
cies in St. Louis, until recently no two of them were in the same 
building. 

No wonder the farmers were baffled! Any farm economist or 
any agricultural extension agent who could correctly inform the 
farmer as to where and to whom to apply for the required type 
of credit knew more than farm finance; he knew his law and his 
geography. 

The President’s Executive Order of March 27, 1933, provided 
for certain changes to bring about a greater degree of coordina- 
tion. The administrative control of all the existing farm credit 
agencies and organizations was transferred to the newly created 
Farm Credit Administration. Furthermore, board or committee 
management was replaced by individual responsibility. The Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, an individual, is di- 
rectly responsible to another individual, the President of the 
United States. 

The Farm Credit Act, passed by Congress and signed by the 
President in June, provided for the establishment by the Farm 
Credit Administration of a permanent production credit system 
for agriculture and a system for providing credit on a business 
basis to farmers’ cooperative marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions. Thus, provision is made, through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, for a complete and coordinated system of credit 
for agriculture. This system provides for long-term loans to 
finance the purchase of farms, short-term loans for general agri- 
cultural purposes, and loans to farmers’ cooperative associations. 

The creation of the Farm Credit Administration has not meant 
the destruction of all the previously existing farm credit agencies. 
Two divisions, one dealing with the land banks, and one with the 
intermediate credit banks, have been retained. Of course, changes 
have been made in order to fit these institutions into their proper 
places in the finished plan. Two other divisions, one for produc- 
‘ion credit and one for cooperative credit, have been added. But 
these are not entirely new for many features of the agricultural 
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credit associations and the regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions are found in the production credit set-up. Likewise, the 
desirable features of the Farm Board’s lending policies were 
not discarded when the banks for cooperatives were planned. The 
process of building this credit system has not been a revolution 
—a destruction of the old and a building of the new—instead, it 
has been a process of evolution. 

We have in Washington an administrative organization, the 
Farm Credit Administration, which supervises all the federal 
credit institutions serving agriculture. Likewise, each of the 
twelve farm credit districts throughout the United States has a 
regional unit to which the farmers of that district may apply for 
any type of farm credit. The offices of each regional unit are, 
for the time being, at the federal land bank and the district served 
by each unit is the existing federal land bank district. 

Each of the twelve regional units has four permanent institu- 
tions; a Federal Land Bank, an Intermediate Credit Bank, a 
Production Credit Corporation, and a Bank for Cooperatives. 

The federal land banks need no introduction. Their influence 
in standardizing farm mortgage loans and in reducing interest 
rates is well known. Under normal conditions, they will continue 
to operate as heretofore. In emergencies such as the present they 
will undoubtedly perform the greater services which are needed 
under such circumstances. 

The intermediate credit banks are agricultural banks of dis- 
count. They are wholesalers of credit and do not lend to individ- 
ual farmers. Instead, they discount farmers’ notes which have 
been endorsed by responsible local financial agencies such as 
agricultural credit associations, livestock loan companies, com- 
mercial banks or production credit associations organized under 
the farm credit act of 1933. In addition, they loan to cooperatives 
on warehouse receipts covering readily marketable staple agri- 
cultural products. Intermediate credit banks may be properly 
called the federal reserve banks of agriculture. 

Previously, with the exception of loans by the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, all loans to cooperatives were made by 
the Federal Farm Board which has been abolished. Under the 
Farm Credit Administration thirteen banks, a Central Bank for 
Cooperatives with an initial paid-in capital of $50,000,000 and 
twelve regional banks now capitalized at $5,000,000 each, will 
handle such loans. The revolving fund of the Farm Board pro- 
vided the capital for these institutions. The large national co- 
operatives will apply to the Central Bank for their credit needs; 
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the smaller regional and local associations will go to one of the 
twelve regional banks. 

Banks for cooperatives make two types of loans. The one is 
a short-term working capital loan to facilitate the effective han- 
dling and marketing of farm commodities or the purchasing of 
farm supplies. Such loans are usually made for less than one 
year and at the present time bear four per cent interest. The 
other is a longer term loan for financing or refinancing the pur- 
chase or lease of buildings and equipment for preparing, han- 
dling, storing, processing and marketing farm commodities or 
their products. The interest rate at present is four and one half 
per cent on facility loans. 

Loans may be made either to buying or selling cooperatives. 
An association whose members collectively purchase their farm 
supplies is just as eligible for loans as one which pools its mem- 
bers’ products for sale. Loans to selling associations only could 
be made by the old Farm Board and, as a matter of fact, all loans 
to cooperatives to date have been to those which pool agricul- 
tural commodities and market them over a period of months. 
There are, however, approximately 1,600 cooperative purchasing 
associations in the United States which buy feed, fertilizer, seeds, 
gasoline, and other farm supplies for their patrons. 

To be eligible for a loan a cooperative association must be 
owned and controlled by its farmer members and must be oper- 
ated for their mutual benefit. Each member of the association 
must be limited to one vote, or if not, the dividend paid by the 
association must be limited to eight per cent on the capital stock 
or membership capital. The association’s business with non-mem- 
bers must not exceed that with members. 

The production credit corporation is the fourth permanent unit 
in the regional organization. Each production credit corporation 
has an initial capital of $7,500,000. This money is not lent to 
farmers. It is used to provide the initial capital for production 
credit associations which are local organizations of farmers or- 
ganized and supervised by the production credit corporation. 
Once these associations have been organized, the work of the 
corporation resolves almost entirely into supervising their op- 
erations. 

The production credit associations are the local retail credit 
institutions which will make the facilities of the intermediate 
credit banks readily available to farmers. When these banks were 
first organized in 1923, they were authorized to discount agri- 
cultural paper for eight classes of financial institutions. It was 
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expected that these would sufficiently serve the short-term credit 
needs of farmers, but only two, the livestock loan companies and 
the agricultural credit associations, have used the discount privi- 
lege extensively. These two classes of organizations have not 
been distributed widely and therefore have been accessible to 
relatively few farmers. The organization of an agricultural credit 
association necessitates the raising of $10,000 or more in capital 
in order to obtain the discount privilege from the intermediate 
credit bank. Farmers needing loans do not always have that 
much money to invest, which probably accounts for the scarcity 
of this type of discounting agency. A differert plan of organiza- 
tion was needed to make the facilities of the intermediate credit 
banks available to agriculture. Provision was made for the or- 
ganization of production credit associations to meet this need. 
The intermediate credit banks still require that any organiza- 
tion for which they discount have at least $10,000 capital, but 
under the production credit plan, the production credit corpora- 
tions and the farmers cooperate in providing this capital. The 
corporation advances the initial capital and the farmers provide 
their share as they borrow. Each farmer is required to own stock 
in his association equal to five per cent of his loan. During the 
first few years, approximately one-quarter of the stock of an 
active association which is using its capital effectively, will be 
owned by the borrowers and the other three-quarters by the 
corporation. By proper management and the use of the earnings 
of the association to buy the stock owned by the corporation, 
farmers may eventually acquire complete ownership and assume 
full responsibility for the management of their associations. 
The money which the associations receive from the sale of their 
stock to the corporation is invested in government or other high- 
grade bonds and deposited with the intermediate credit banks. 
These provide further backing to the farmers’ notes which the 
associations discount with or sell to the intermediate credit bank. 
With the consent of the production credit corporation ten or 
more farmers may organize a produetion credit association with- 
in a territory approved by the corporation. Its charter is granted 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. The board 
of directors and officers of the association are elected by the bor- 
rowers but must he approved by the corporation. The capital of 
an association varies according to the credit needs of the area 
it serves. Associations in some areas include only one county, 
whereas in other ereas several counties are included. 
Production credit associations are authorized to make loans 
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for general agricultural purposes, including loans to finance the 
planting, cultivation and harvesting of crops; the breeding and 
feeding of livestock, the production of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts; the production of poultry and poultry products; and other 
types of agricultural production. 

The duration of the loan will be determined very largely by 
the type of enterprise financed. Ordinarily notes will not run 
for more than one year, but where the security is ample and other 
factors are favorable renewals may be granted. Certain kinds 
of loans, such as those for financing dairy production, may be 
amortized on a monthly basis. 

The security for loans will vary with the type of loan. Usually, 
a first mortgage on the crop or the livestock financed will be re- 
quired, with additional collateral where necessary. Applicants 
will be required to submit a definite plan for liquidating their 
loans. 

In the majority of land bank districts, the interest rate at the 
present time on production loans is six per cent. Most intermedi- 
ate credit banks are now paying two per cent interest on their 
debentures. To this, they add one per cent for overhead and set 
their discount rate at three per cent. The production credit asso- 
ciation cannot charge its borrowers more than an additional three 
per cent. Consequently, the total rate to the farmer may not 
exceed six per cent when intermediate credit bank debentures 
sell for two per cent. 

The four units of each regional office of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration have been introduced to you. The policies for these 
four units are determined by a single board of directors. Under 
this board is a general agent. He is a coordinator. You may think 
of him as a quarterback, or captain of the team. Occasionally 
he may be a referee. Any way, four independent institutions 
serving different farm credit needs must have some one to pro- 
mote team work and to coordinate the various policies. That duty 
falls to the general agent. 

Two emergency phases of the farm credit program, namely, 
financing through the regional agricultural credit corporations 
and the making of crop production loans will eventually fade from 
the picture. Crop loans have been made from year to year in ac- 
cordance with tse terms of the law. As you know, they are a mix- 
ture of credit and charity in varying proportions. I do not cast 
any reflection on them; they have been necessary. The regional 
agricu.‘ural credit corporations will continue to make loans until 
the production credit system is operating. When that time comes, 
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the regionals will make no new loans; they will begin the orderly 
liquidation of their loans then outstanding. In doing this, we do 
not propose to embarrass any good farmers. The liquidation of 
these loans in an orderly fashion will take time. 

The whole program of the Farm Credit Administration is 
based on cooperation. Every borrower from the federal land 
banks, every borrower from the banks for cooperatives, and 
every borrower from a production credit association is required 
to own stock in the organization from which he borrows in an 
amount equal to five per cent of his loan. He becomes part owner 
of the institution and has a voice in its management. It is hoped 
that as we gain experience, the financing and control of these 
banks and corporations will pass entirely into the hands of the 
farmers who use them. Until that time, the Government and 
the farmers are partners. Part of the management will be dic- 
tated by the Government and part by the farmers. 

The one thing I want to emphasize is this; generally speaking 
the Farm Credit Administration is not lending Government 
money. We do have a limited amount of Government funds to 
loan in one or two instances, but that is not the purpose of the 
Farm Credit Administration. On the contrary, its object is to set 
up machinery through which farmers may obtain funds for 
financing their farm businesses from the investment markets at 
the lowest possible cost. The federal land banks have been and 
still are obtaining the funds they lend to farmers from the sale 
of bonds secured by first mortgages on farm properties. They 
have sold more than one and a half billion dollars worth of these 
bonds which have stood up during the depression better than 
almost any other class of bonds with the exception of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

The intermediate credit banks, which furnish production and 
marketing credit, sell debentures, to obtain the money they lend. 
These debentures are secured by farmer’s notes and by ware- 
house receipts covering staple agricultural commodities in 
storage. 

These agencies merely provide the machinery whereby farm- 
ers, collectively, may go into the investment markets and obtain 
money at the lowest possible cost. This machinery will tend to 
equalize interest rates. A farmer in Texas, or in California, or 
in any other state remote from the money markets has the same 
opportunity of getting credit to finance the purchase of a farm, 
or of a load of steers, as the farmers whose farms are shaded 
by the skyscrapers of Chicago or New York. 
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Such a system depends on the reputation of its securities in 
the financial centers. All loans must be sound. The ability of the 
federal land banks to provide farm mortgage credit depends on 
the sale of their bonds which, in turn, rests on the soundness of 
their mortgage loans. As shown previously, the interest rate 
farmers pay for production credit depends on the rate at which 
intermediate credit bank debentures sell. The banks have no 
other source of loan funds. If they are to continue obtaining 
money at low interest rates, the investors’ high opinion of these 
obligations must be maintained. Production credit associations, 
consequently, must make sound loans. The security behind farm- 
ers’ notes offered the intermediate credit banks for discount 
must not only be adequate, but the loan must be of a self-liquidat- 
ing character. The splendid reputation of intermediate credit 
bank debentures among investors in high-grade, tax-exempt 
securities must not be destroyed. 

Credit must be extended only on a business basis if funds from 
investors are to continue to be available. Charity and credit must 
be divorced. Whenever national emergencies occur, as they fre- 
quently do because of droughts, hurricanes, or floods, credit will 
be extended by the Farm Credit Administration as far as it is 
possible to extend credit on a business basis. The burden of re- 
lief, however, must be undertaken by some other agency.’ 

So far, I have discussed the organization of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Now, I shail devote a few minutes to what has 
been done. Eight days ago, the last of the regional units, that 
at Louisville, Kentucky, was organized. The first was established 
at St. Louis, Missouri, in August. At that time the first regional 
bank for cooperatives and the first production credit corporation 
were chartered. 

The St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives made its first loan on 
August 24. Since that time the other regional banks have begun 
lending. 

The first production credit association was organized by the 
Production Credit Corporation of St. Louis on September 12. 
At the present time, 215 associations, located in 18 states, have 
been chartered. The organization of production credit associa- 
tions has been completed in five states. It is expected that by 
March 1, 1934, every farming area in the nation, where the de- 
mand warrants it, will be served by a production credit associa- 
tion. 


The intermediate credit banks have continued to discount agri- 


1 This is being done at the present time by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
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cultural paper and make loans to cooperatives as they have done 
since their organization in 1923. No changes were made except 
to add production credit associations to the list of institutions 
for which they may discount agricultural paper. 

The activity of the Federal land banks has greatly increased 
during the past six months. The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933 provided that the interest rate charged borrowers by the 
federal land banks should be reduced to 414 per cent until 1938. 
Payments on principal are not required until that time. Further- 
more, the land banks were placed in charge of an emergency farm 
mortgage loan to be made from a special congressional appro- 
priation of $200,000,000 to be used principally in refinancing farm 
indebtedness on second mortgage security. The exceptionally 
favorable terms on which loans are available through the federal 
land banks have resulted in a flood of applications. 

I think very few people realize the tremendous job with which 
the federal land banks have been struggling. A few figures will 
indicate the task. From May 12, 1933, when the President signed 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, to December 21, 1933, the 


twelve federal land banks received nearly 500,000 applications | 
for farm mortgage loans totaling more than $2,000,000,000. After | 


seventeen years of operation, that is, from organization in 1916 
to December 31, 1932, these banks had outstanding only $1,100,000 
in mortgage loans. That is to say, in six months, the banks re- 
ceived applications for a larger amount than the loans outstand- 
ing after seventeen years of operation. 

Naturally, applicants for loans wanted their applications han- 
dled at once. It just could not be done. The twelve banks had a 
total of 210 appraisers when the act was passed. An appraisal 
force had to be built up and trained which is no easy task. Trained 
appraisers were used to train new recruits with the result that 
there was no marked increase in the volume of appraisals until 
several successive classes of new appointees began to turn in re- 
ports. Applications continued to accumulate in the appraisal de- 
partments until about the middle of October when at last the rate 
at which appraisals were made began to exceed the rate at which 
new applications were received. Since then and notwithstanding 
the continued receipt of from 17,000 to 19,000 new applications 
each week, the back-log of unappraised applications has been 
rapidly reduced. Although we have not made the progress we 
had hoped for, we are now current and in most districts are able 
to handle applications promptly when they come in. 
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More than 400,000 applications are pending in the banks at 
the present time. More than 25,000 applications are being ap- 
proved each week. Since the first of December between 
$20,000,000 and $30,000,000 has been paid out weekly. During 
the early months of tuis year, loans were closed at the rate of 
$3,000,000 per month. In July, closed loans totaled $4,000,000; 
in August, $7,000,000; in September, $13,000,000; in October, 
$29,000,000; and in November, $52,000,000. We expect to lend 
well over $85,000,000 in December for approvals are being worked 
through in increasing numbers. We are now making progress, 
but we are not coasting yet. 

It has seemed a slow progress to the man out on the farm who 
put in his application last May and who did not actually receive 
the money to pay off his creditors until October or November. 
However, the job required time. The appraisal force was not the 
only one to be built up; the personnel in the banks also had to 
be expanded and trained to carry through the enormous volume 
of work. There are-delays; some are avoidable, some are not. 
The reluctance of creditors to accept the amount which could 


_ be loaned to a farmer, when that amount was less than the farm- 


er’s debts, has held up the program somewhat. You can well 


_ realize the difficulty of this problem. Under the law, the banks 


are permitted to make two types of loan. The first is the regular 
land bank loan which may not exceed fifty per cent of the ap- 
praised normal value of the farm land plus twenty per cent of 
the value of the insured, permanent improvements thereon. The 
funds for these loans are obtained from the sale of bonds. Such 
loans must be conservative. The second type of loan is the so- 
called land bank commissioner’s loan, made from a special fund 
of $200,000,000. With this loan, the law permits a greater degree 
of risk. Such loans may be made in amounts not exceeding $5,000 
to an individual borrower and are made mostly upon the security 
of second mortgage. The second mortgage loan, made from the 
commissioner’s fund, plus the first mortgage loan must not ex- 
ceed seventy-five per cent of the normal value of the farm and 
farm property. Congress intended that this commissioner’s fund 
should be used to refinance existing debts which had grown bur- 
densome these last few years and which challenged the ability of 
the farmer to carry on. 

It was clearly the intent of Congress that all the indebtedness 
of the farmer be refinanced in cases where a land bank and a 
Commissioner’s loan are made in an amount equal to seventy-five 
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per cent of the value of the farm. The purpose was not to bail out 
creditors, but to help the farmer to carry on. 

The Farm Credit Administration has been attempting to re- 
duce the number of farm foreclosures. When the President re- 
quested creditors to cease foreclosures upon the passage of the 
Mortgage Act, they complied with his request, but in the summer 
and fall foreclosures began anew. Some weeks ago, Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., then Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, requested any farmer threatened with foreclosure to tele- 
graph collect, and he would see what could be done. The President 
made the same request a few days later. We have been getting 
about 300 letters and telegrams a day since that time. That num- 
ber, I think you will agree, is small when you consider that there 
are some 6,000,000 farms in the United States. The handling of 
these emergency cases is no small task. In almost every deserv- 
ing case, the creditors have cooperated and postponed foreclos- 
ures until we found out whether the cases could be refinanced 
through the land banks. 

This has been a hurried view of the organization of the Farm 
Credit Administration and of its activities during the first few 
months of its operation. Part of the work is temporary—the 
emergency farm mortgage refinancing. The other is permanent, 
representing an endeavor to develop a permanent, workable 
credit system for agriculture—a cooperative system based on 
business-like methods and one which will help farmers get out 
of debt. 

Two factors will largely determine the success of this system: 
The men who are selected to guide the various institutions and 
the support the farmers give. Undoubtedly, it has great possi- 
bilities. Agriculture, for the first time on a national scale, will 
be able to provide itself with both long and short-term credit 
especially suited to the farmers’ needs and on a business basis, 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Discussion By W. E. Grimes 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


The organization and development of a credit system that will serve 
every type of agricultural need for credit in the United States is a 
move that should be of permanent and outstanding benefit to the farmers 
of the nation. The soundness of the plans and the stability of the organ- 
ization will determine whether this goal is attained. The foundations 
laid and the plans developed to date leave little room for criticism. This 
discussion deals with principles which the writer considers to be of first 
importance in further development of the farm credit system. 
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The points which the writer wishes to stress are as follows: 


1. The development of the cooperative character of the farm credit 
system so that borrowing farmers will appreciate that it is their own 
system. 

2. The development of public relations so that there will be general 
understanding of the system and borrowing farmers and the investing 
public will have confidence in it. 

3. The securing of efficient, capable, and relatively permanent personnel 
to insure stability in policies and administration of the system. 

4. In planning and administering the system the future as well as the 
present should be kept in mind. 


From the beginning the federal land banks have been cooperative in 
theory, However, in practice their cooperative character has not been par- 
ticularly in evidence. There is urgent need of development of the coopera- 
tive character of the land banks and to insure that the production credit 
corporations and associations benefit to the fullest possible extent from 
their cooperative character. The national farm loan associations need 
strengthening. In the recent rush of business to the federal land banks 
the local associations have been the weakest link in the system. The sec- 
retary of the usual local association had not been chosen with such an ex- 
ceptional volume of business in prospect. Sometimes he was not readily 
accessible to applicants, oftentimes he has not had adequate office facili- 
ties or office help, and in some instances his interests have been divided 
between the federal land banks and other lending agencies. 

Under the present law the Farm Credit Administration has no legal 
authority over the local secretary and yet he is supposed to be the local 
representative of the federal land bank in all matters pertaining to the 
borrowers. This weakness in the federal land bank system should be cor- 
rected by amending the law so that the Farm Credit Administration can 
specify the characteristics desirable in the local secretary and then exer- 
cise veto power when a secretary is chosen who lacks these qualifications. 
The local secretary should have at least a high school education, have a 
knowledge of the farm mortgage business, be so situated that he is readily 
accessible to borrowers, have adequate office facilities and personnel, and 
not be connected with or interested in any other agency extending credit to 
farmers. 

Strengthening of the local association, which is where thé coopera- 
tive feature of the system must originate, will help to make the bor- 
rowers feel that it is their credit system and that they have an interest 
in sound loans and an aggressive collection policy. In the recent emergency 
too many farmers and, more frequently, the creditors of farmers have 
looked upon the system as a source of government funds to be secured 
in the maximum possible amount without regard for the future financial 
solvency of the farmer or of the system. 

In some regards the recent change in the law which reduces the lia- 
bility of recent borrowers from double the amount of their stock to single 
liability is a backward step tending to reduce the farmer’s interest in 
maintaining a solvent local association. However, other factors probably 
make this change desirable. In the new set up farmers should consider 
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their stock in the local association as an investment and not as a con- 
tribution necessarily made to secure the loan. 

The experience with the national farm loan associations should and un- 
doubtedly will be used to avoid similar faults in the production eredit 
associations. In these new associations the importance of the cooperative 
feature will be even more important, if possible, than in the national 
farm loan associations. 

The federal land banks always have been weak in their public relations. 
This probably was unavoidable because the limited spread between the 
bond rate and the mortgage interest rate did not provide sufficient funds 
to permit such work. In the new set up it is to be hoped that the larger 
volume of business will make possible the development of aggressive 
public relations departments in each of the twelve districts. If the spread 
permitted between the bond rates and interest rates on loans does not 
provide sufficient funds for these purposes then provision should be made 
for widening the spread. 

Such a public relations department should have a twofold function. 
First, it should keep the borrower members informed of the limitations, 
developments and progress of the system at all times. This will require 
both publicity and field services. The second function of a public relations 
department should be to keep the general public informed and par- 
ticularly the investing public. This will be of unusual importance as condi- 
tions become more nearly normal and other lending agencies, particularly 
small rural banks, find that a sizable proportion of their former business 
has been absorbed by the new eredit system. 

At present, there is urgent need for a field force from the Farm Credit 
Administration whose function would be to work with the local debt con- 
ciliation committees that have been set up in many of the states. The 
majority of these committees undoubtedly are endeavoring to perform 
their tasks honestly, fearlessly and intelligently. However, they cannot be 
expected to know the problems and limitations of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration unless someone is available who can explain these matters to 
them. Without such information there is danger that many of these local 
comittees may become pleaders for higher appraisals and larger loans 
in many eases where such action would be unsound and only result in 
postponement of the inevitable insolvency of the farmers concerned. This 
would prevent the accomplishment of the present task which is to com- 
pose the farmer’s debts on a basis that will leave him solvent and at the 
same time give his creditors the maximum they could secure under any 
action that might be taken. 

The weakest point in the present program of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is its public relations services. This criticism applies par- 
ticularly to the work in the twelve district headquarters. The farm credit 
system is at least a semi-public agency and public relations cannot con- 
tinue to be ignored or dealt with superficially without dangerous conse- 
quences. It should be remembered that much of the recent criticism of 
appraisal and loan policies has originated with the creditor class and 
may have been reflected and expressed by other well-meaning citizens 
who had no other information. An aggressive and functioning public re- 
lations department in each of the twelve district headquarters would help 
overcome this difficulty. The establishment of such work cannot be post- 
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poned without serious danger to the future of the entire farm credit 
system. 

The farm credit system cannot endure without efficient, capable per- 
sonnel who have a feeling of security in their positions. The staffs of the 
various units in the system should be chosen on the basis of their quali- 
fications for the work to be done and without regard for political affilia- 
tion or activity. Judging by the appointments made to date, the Farm 
Credit Administration has followed and is following such a policy. Officers 
and employees of these agencies preferably should not have taken an ac- 
tive part in partisan politics and while in office they should not actively 
participate in partisan political affairs. 

Stability of the system is dependent upon a relatively stable personnel. 
Without it the soundness and permanency of the entire system would be 
endangered. Fortunately there appears to be no immediate danger of 
this character. 

The organization of the farm credit system must consider the future 
as well as the present. In the present emergency, the most pressing needs 
must be cared for but in doing this care must be exercised to avoid shack- 
ling farmers to impossible burdens of debt. This would oceur if heed were 
given to the clamor for higher appraisals and loans than sound lending 
policy warrants. Fortunately this does not appear to be taking place 
at present, so far as the writer has observed. There is yet another danger 
in appraisals and loans that are not so high that the farmer cannot meet 
the payments but still are so high that full payment is made only by sacri- 
ficing standards of living. Such occurrences would affect the education 
of the children of farmers and the damage done in this one respect would 
be evident for years to come. On the other hand, too low appraisals and 
loans would jeopar tize the standards of living of many creditors and their 
children. 

The problem of lending enough and yet not too much is a difficult one. 
Adequate research is essential as a help to the solution of such problems. 
There are many other problems that should be carefully and fully studied 
to secure the fullest possible information to guide the administration of 
the various units of the credit system in formulating policies and deter- 
mining the many questions before them. 

Each of the twelve districts in the farm eredit system is in urgent 
need of a research department. Such a department need not be large. Its 
functions would be (1) to keep conversant with research underway or 
completed by other research agencies which has a bearing on the prob- 
lems of the farm credit system, (2) to bring to the attention of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and other research agencies problems which should be studied and 
which these agencies will undertake, and (3) to make such studies as are 
urgently needed and which no other research agency is in a position to 
undertake at an early date. 

The possibilities of such research departments are more easily visual- 
ized when the extension of credit is considered as a possible means of 
control of production. The lending policies of the various units in the farm 
eredit system should be coordinated with the efforts at production con- 
trol now under way and which may be inaugurated in the future, with 
national and state land utilization programs when and if such programs 
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are developed, and with the principles of sound development of farmers’ 
cooperative associations. Excessive mortgaging of growing crops should 
be avoided, or else the agriculture of all sections of the United States may 
suffer from such a curse just as the agriculture of the South has suffered. 
At present there are regions in which federal land bank loans are not 
made. Some of these regions should be studied more carefully to deter- 
mine if sound loans may be made to farmers within them. The appraisal 
of both land and buildings presents unsolved problems. These and many 
other problems indicate the need for research. The new farm credit sys- 
tem needs research departments to aid in the solution of and to constant- 
ly bring attention to these problems so that an equitable share of the 
funds for research may be devoted to them. 

These suggestions are not made as criticisms of the present farm credit 
administration. It is probable that the administration is in agreement 
with many of them and that they are a part of plans for further de- 
velopment of the system. On the other hand, the fact that these sug- 
gestions are made does not imply their endorsement by the Farm Credit 
Administration. The outstanding importance of these problems should en- 
courage every leader of agricultural thought to give them consideration 
and to aid in every possible way to secure their early and satisfactory 
solution. 
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SOME POLICY PROBLEMS IN A FEDERAL 
FARM CREDIT PROGRAM?’ 


Murray R. BENEDICT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The United States has passed through major agricultural de- 
pressions at various times. These have involved much hardship 
to farmers and to those lending to farmers. Never, however, has 
the adjustment to a lower price level been complicated by a debt 
and tax load remotely approaching that which now submerges so 
large a part of our farm population. 

This unprecedented problem has given rise to unprecedented 
measures to ease the strain and to prevent a serious breakdown 
in debtor-creditor relationships. Few will question the social, 
economic, and political urgency of the problem or the wisdom, in 
general outlines, of the measures undertaken to ease the transi- 
tion. These were drafted under pressure and with a view to 
securing prompt and effective action. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration has proceeded vigorously and on the whole with admira- 
ble clarity of purpose. The time has now arrived when bearings 
should be taken and a course charted which will look to a more 
distant goal. There should be vigorous and constructive discus- 
sion of the objectives in federal farm credit activities, of possible 
dangers and weaknesses in this gigantic structure, and of rela- 
tionships with other agencies which are engaged in supplying 
farm credit. The reorganization of federal farm credit activities 
which has taken place in the past year is freighted with large 
possibilities both for good and for evil. 

I shall bring up a number of problems, some of which seem 
to me dangers to be faced; others, things which are more largely 
related to effectiveness in attaining given objectives. In some 
cases conclusions are expressed or implied. In others the problem 
is merely stated. 

An important problem of policy lies in the clear separation of 
emergency and subsidized features of the farm credit operations 
from their more strictly banking features. This separation has 
been cared for in part in the legislation of this past year, but not 
wholly. The program still contains some features which may lead 
into a morass later. Few who are really acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the past three years will question the almost necessity 
for large scale and relatively liberal relief by government in the 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933 
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farm mortgage field. Farm mortgages were for the most part on 
short terms which made renewals necessary during any pro- 
longed depression even if the interest was kept paid. Some 
agencies were willing to renew under such conditions. Others, 
either from their own necessities or from fear of the future, were 
putting great pressure on borrowers. Foreclosures were reach- 
ing proportions that threatened national stability, not to mention 
the widespread individual distress of thousands of families which 
have a peculiarly deep personal tie with the businesses they op- 
erate. 

Wisely a provision was made for a separate ‘‘commissioner’s 
fund’’ for financing amounts above the fifty per cent loans per- 
mitted on first mortgage. This is a recognized emergency ar- 
rangement with an expected definite termination. Not so clearly 
desirable is the provision for government guarantee of interest 
on bonds with the possibility in the background that principal as 
well as interest will be guaranteed. Here we step into quicksands 
that are more likely to pull us deeper than to aid us back to more 
solid footing. Over a long period it is difficult to find any social 
gain in a farm mortgage interest rate which is made abnormally 
low by subsidization. In transition periods like the present where- 
in the farmer is a helpless victim of world-shaking forces, there 
may be merit even in definite assumption of part of the interest 
load by direct appropriation. It would seem, however, that this 
emergency aid should be in such form that it will be clearly recog- 
nized and will have a definite termination. The existing legisla- 
tion provides for guarantee of interest on $2,000,000,000 in bonds. 
It does not necessarily imply that the policy will be continued 
for later issues. This amount, however, is larger than the total 
of such loans now outstanding, and constitutes a precedent which 
is more likely to be amplified than restricted. In normal times the 
farmer is entitled to a system of credit machinery in which the 
money markets will be available to him as directly and economi- 
cally as possible. Such machinery should be self-supporting once 
it is established, and the credit base should be the properties of 
the farmer borrowers, efficiently appraised and classified. To put 
back of these loans the government’s credit is to subsidize them 
in a subtle and self-deceiving way which in various state loan 
systems has resulted in disaster both for the loaning system and 
the state. The reply is likely to be that this is not a subsidy but 
merely a loan of the government’s credit which will cost it noth- 
ing. Those who have countersigned the notes of friends may have 
other views. 


Closely related to this aspect but too large for discussion here 
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is the matter of tax-exemption. This needs reexamination as to 
whether the farmer is not in the end the loser by this provision. 
Huge government obligations have been incurred. Payments on 
them are a greatly increased burden at the present low level of 
prices. Much of the federal income needed should be derived from 
taxes on large incomes. As income rates are raised, however, 
more and more will the owners of large fortunes turn to tax- 
exempt securities as an escape from heavy income taxes. The in- 
equity in distribution of wealth is likely thus to be enhanced 
rather than lessened especially in case of many socially unpro- 
ductive inheritors of wealth. The great middle class rather than 
the wealthy will pay the bill. This, of course, is a larger question 
than that of land bank bonds and can be handled only through a 
general approach to the problem. Land bank bonds do, however, 
give promise of becoming a substantial part of the total of tax- 
exempt securities. 

A second problem which is clearly associated with that of gov- 
ernment guarantee of interest concerns the relation of the federal 
agencies to non-governmental farm credit agencies. If a land 
bank interest rate below the market prevails for five years, is the 
bulk of the farm financing of the country likely to come into the 
hands of the federal agencies? In other words, what is a desira- 
ble balance between federal and non-federal financing? Here 
might easily arise a difference of opinion as to the function of 
the federal agencies. Should these aim to stabilize and improve 
the situation through competitive activity, or should they seek 
to become practically the sole channel for credit to farmers? We 
might draw some interesting parallels with the conflicts of 
philosophies concerning cooperative marketing which have held 
the stage in recent decades. 

There is a considerable volume of borrowing on farm mort- 
gages which are not eligible for transfer to the land banks even 
under the liberalized provisions for loans on tenant-operated 
farms. It would not be possible, therefore, for all loans to be 
absorbed by these agencies even should the borrowers desire it. 
It is likely also that the insurance companies and farm mortgage 
bankers will still be able to hold a substantial volume of loans 
unless the differential in interest rate becomes very large. It is 
not likely, therefore, that the land banks will come to occupy the 
field to the virtual exclusion of the other agencies. Even without 
such an exclusive control of the field, however, political pressure 
can become a serious factor, as has been evident from the ex- 
perience of some of the state loan systems. 

If the federal agencies are more efficient purveyors of credit 
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than are private agencies, as may be the case, there is no direct 
cause of difficulty. The danger involved is an indirect one. If most 
of the farmer-borrowers of the United States come to be borrow- 
ers from what they regard as ‘‘the government,’’ is it going to 
be politically possible to keep the machinery in conservative non- 
political hands? The problem has proved too much for several 
state administrations. Perhaps the federal government is far 
enough removed to escape the infection. Nevertheless we still 
must leave the question. 

The point just made again ties up closely with the next one. 
The present management of the Farm Credit Administration has 
been notably free from any evident political motivation in ap- 
pointments. There has apparently been an earnest searching for 
capable men. The writer has only commendation as result of such 
contact as he has had with the personnel thus far. But other 
administrations are coming. We hope they will be good ones, but 
our past history is no true guide if all the administrations of the 
next hundred years will be able, efficient, and non-political. The 
recent legislation has placed enormous power in the hands of 
the governor of the Farm Credit Administration. He can make 
appointments and control policies throughout one of the most 
gigantic banking enterprises the nation has seen. This man is 
a direct appointee of the president. He has absolute power, within 
the limits of the law, without even the necessity for the meeting 
of minds in a board of directors. Possibly this highly centralized, 
almost dictatorial, arrangement was needed for the immediate 
situation, requiring as it did rapid formulation of policies and 
aggressive action. Whether it is a safe situation to leave as a 
longer time basis might well be given serious consideration. 

The federal farm credit legislation has assumed a uniformity 
of loaning conditions which does not exist. Substantial differen- 
tials in interest rates between different agricultural regions have 
prevailed for many decades. These differentials are due in part 
to differences in the relations of local capital supplies to local de- 
mands for capital and in part to basic differences in the risks 
involved. In so far as the differences are due to relative adequa- 
cies in the local loan funds they may be virtually eliminated by 
such a pooling of credit as the Federal Farm Credit System tends 
to bring about. Where they are due to fundamental differences in 
risk, the imposition of a uniform, legislatively prescribed, inter- 
est rate and handling margin necessitates in the less desirable 
loaning areas either unsound loans or very limited loaning. Un- 
sound loans usually result eventually in a clogging of the regional 
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institution so that it cannot function effectively. Ultra-conserva- 
tive loans may keep the banking institution solvent, but leave the 
needs of the majority of borrowers unsupplied. In either case a 
substantial and lasting improvement in credit service has not 
resulted. To have credit available even at somewhat higher rates 
is often more helpful than to have a nominally low interest rate 
under a system for which most loans cannot qualify. 

The logical approach to this would seem to be an attempt to 
determine reasonable regional differentials in interest rates and 
handling margins and to foster legislation which would permit 
these to be put into effect. This is admittedly a difficult problem 
both economically and politically but its bearing on successful 
functioning of the federal farm credit agencies both long-time 
and short-time is so significant that it warrants early and ag- 
gressive consideration. 

A fifth problem, though long a significant one, has been little 
discussed. In recent years it has been a matter of growing im- 
portance. To what extent is credit policy in agriculture a factor 
in conscious or unconscious control of production? There is a 
long-standing opinion among farmers that cheap credit is a neces- 
sity for a prosperous agriculture and that anything which lowers 
interest rates is of sufficient benefit to justify itself without fur- 
ther consideration. Conservative economists have questioned this, 
contending that the remedy for a depressed industry is not to 
pour in cheap credit and expand it but to contract credit and 
thereby contract the industry. However this may be, Congress 
has frequently found it less embarrassing to provide additional 
credit or credit machinery than to accede to farmers’ demands 
of a more drastic nature. The provisions thus made have not 
usually been handled in a profligate way. Rather the tendency 
has been toward conservatism. The prosperity sought by the 
farmer has not resulted though some benefits have accrued. These 
he has too often been inclined to overlook or deny. In recent 
years he has turned more to a demand for higher prices in order 
that he may be better able to carry or retire the debt load he 
now has. 

Does cheap credit stimulate farmer borrowing? If so, does it 
increase farm production or does it merely increase the capital- 
ized value of land? If we make seed loans, use commodity loans 
to peg prices, or refuse to loan at all for certain purposes or in 
certain areas, what are the effects on agricultural welfare in 
terms other than those of interest rate and repayment arrange- 
ments? Heretofore little conscious guidance has been possible. 
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We had a planless and uncoordinated extension of agricultural 
credit much as we had a planless and uncoordinated program of 
industrial and agricultural production. No other kind was possi- 
ble because of the many unrelated agencies operating in this field. 
Now, however, at least for the present, short time credit to farm- 
ers is so exclusively in the hands of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion that some degree of conscious control is possible. 

Clear distinction needs to be made between liberal terms to 
permit liquidation of old loans and liberal terms for new loans, 
though these are, of course, not wholly unrelated. To give the 
farmer a fighting chance to work his way out from under old 
debts is not likely to affect land prices materially or to stimulate 
production. It may, of course, slow down what would otherwise 
be a most drastic and socially undesirable curtailment through 
elimination of the whole production of given units or individuals. 
Much of such land, however, would continue in production, but 
under a less desirable tenure and usually with more extensive 
methods. Liberal terms on new loans, however, may raise land 
prices and stimulate production beyond existing limits if condi- 
tions improve slightly. A change to a low interest rate and a rela- 
tively high valuation of land is an advantage only to those who 
hold land at the time this occurs. To all others then and thereafter 
it is a disadvantage causing the operating farmer to struggle 
along under a capitalization that is higher than it otherwise 
would be. It is hard to find justification for credit agencies to act 
as anything but a passive channel for funds in handling land 
loans. Possibly some worth-while stablizing can be done in check- 
ing the more violent upswings and in easing the more severe de- 
pressions. 

The originators of the federal farm loan system visualized it 
as a distinct aid in enabling landless farmers to become land- 
owners. There is little evidence that it had any such effect. There 
is much evidence that lower interest rates and long-term loans 
result in higher bids for land. In the west this has often been 
demonstrated in public auction bids on adjoining pieces of state 
school land and private land the two being sold under different 
terms as to period of loan and interest rate. 

With short term loans the possibilities of advancing or retard- 
ing given production programs are markedly greater. Within the 
past year many farmers would have curtailed production or have 
ceased entirely had it not been for the credit extended through the 
Regional Agricultural Finance Corporations and the loans made 
by the Crop Production Loan Office. At the same time the Agri- 
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cultural Adjustment Administration is undertaking an extensive 
program of production curtailment. If there is justification for 
this apparent conflict in policy it lies in the fact that the first type 
of curtailment would be largely in terms of whole operating units, 
the second in terms of parts of operating units. Is it better here 
that the federal credit agencies seek to be only passive so far as 
planned agriculture is concerned, merely seeking to steady the 
flow of credit into and out of agricultural producers’ hands, or 
should their activity be more positively coordinated with the 
Agricultural Adjustment program? 

In the so-called seed loans the question is still more sharply 
raised. So long as these were used almost wholly for rehabilitation 
of areas which had suffered physical disaster this question was 
not so pertinent. With the recent use of these funds in areas suf- 
fering from economic disaster it becomes much more evident that 
such loans serve to retain farmers on submarginal farms. The 
present law does not provide for this kind of loans. Undoubtedly, 
however, pressure for them will again arise, and probably legis- 
lation as well. For this there may be justification during a period 
of transition. As such, however, it should be looked upon as the 
best available means of carrying these families through the de- 
pression, and should look much more than in the past to fostering 
self-sufficiency and less to reestablishing commercial production. 
Eventualy, this program should be carefully brought into coordin- 
ation with a national land use program for contracting areas of 
commercial crop production. 

Time does not permit discussion here of any complete list of 
problems of general policy. Some others may be mentioned. For 
example, are banks for cooperatives a necessary feature or could 
all of these loans go directly to the intermediate credit banks, ex- 
cept facility loans which might perhaps be handled in some other 
way. The volumes of business of most of these banks are likely to 
be small. The good loans they will take are among the most bank- 
able of agricultural loans and hardly require even the special 
facilities of the federal intermediate credit banks. On the other 
hand, how far should the Farm Credit Administration go in active 
fostering of the cooperative method of marketing as undertaken 
by the Federal Farm Board? Is the fostering of a given mode of 
marketing a proper credit function? 

Searching further we encounter such questions as these: Has 
the special problem of supply credit in the southeastern states 
been met? What, if any, effect has this program on the general 
expansion or contraction of credit? These and many other ques- 
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tions should engage the attention both of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and of people interested in farm credit. The volume of 
credit, the flexibility of credit arrangements, and the attitudes of 
debtors and of creditors all have much to do with agricultural 
welfare. 

Complaint will justly be made that I have spent my time in rais- 
ing questions without answering them. In the brief time remain- 
ing, I am going to suggest a few general conclusions, putting them 
baldly and without background of reasoning leading to them, ex- 
cept as that may have appeared in the discussion above. They 
make no claim to completeness nor to finality but are advanced in 
order that some of the major problems may be brought more 
definitely under consideration. 

1. The mortgage credit activities of the government, in their 
long-time aspects, should look to providing an efficient, self- 
supporting channel for connecting farmer borrowers with the 
money market and obtaining for them the lowest interest rates 
consistent with the types of loan best suited to their needs. In 
ordinary times there should be no subsidy either direct or indi- 
rect, and the system should proceed more vigorously than in the 
past to build real participation and responsibility among the bor- 
rowers, gradually bringing the governmental aspects of the work 
to a minimum. In periods of severe transition like the present 
some subsidization is warranted but should be clearly identified 
and so arranged that it terminates automatically at some specified 
time. 

The policy stated above will go far toward meeting the problem 
of relationships with other agencies loaning to farmers. On the 
other hand, the federal agencies should probably have sufficient 
support from the government to insure their continuance as a 
substantial factor in the field if such support appears to be nec- 
essary. 

2. It is to be hoped that provision can be made for a careful 
and objective study of the farmer’s interest, both direct and in- 
direct, in the tax exemption feature of land bank bonds. This 
probably should be made by some agency other than the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

3. Provision should be made for some sort of non-political 
board to determine policies and to guard against political manip- 
ulation of offices within the system. Policy-making by a board is 
slower than by an individual, but is safer and has more continuity 
when individuals change. Individual responsibility is desirable 
for executive action but not for policy formation. This is a long 
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established principle in private as well as in governmental 
business. 

4. The Farm Credit Administration’s new policy of decentral- 
izing administrative decision is good and should be carried 
further as adequate regional responsibility is developed. 

5. Adequate studies should be initiated looking to the determi- 
nation of regional differentiations in risk cost so that a better 
adjustment of statutory interest requirements to actual loaning 
conditions can be proposed. This should also give consideration 
to the extent in which workable classifications of loans might make 
the system more flexible and more serviceable. With the present 
maximum spread permitted to the discounting agencies the Fed- 
eral system will be unable to take care of credit needs in many 
types of crop production. A situation of that kind is likely to en- 
courage private loaning at exorbitant rates and possibly in forms 
that are otherwise socially undesirable. There need be no serious 
objection to a program that does not provide for loans that should 
not be made. Where the normal course of business requires a type 
of loans which must be repaid from incomes that are rather highly 
variable, the large scale operations of the government agencies 
may be well suited for spreading these risks both regionally and 
from year to year, but such a procedure may require relatively 
wide spreads between interest rates paid by the lending agencies 
and those paid to them. Such loaning may still be good business 
both for borrower and lender if a suitable spreading of risk can 
be achieved. 

6. If a program of conscious planning and of aggressive gov- 
ernment control of agricultural production is to be followed this 
should look to a definite coordinating relation between the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Its principal aims should be: 


(a) to deal so far as necessary with emergency situations like 
the present, but in the main to let land values find their 
natural level on the basis of an unmanipulated interest 
rate for funds efficiently channeled and on terms suited 
to the needs and qualifications of farm borrowers; 

(b) to withhold credit which may encourage or facilitate ex- 
ploitation of purchasers or unplanned development in 
areas which are submarginal for the uses contemplated; 

(c) to grant credit for operating purposes to be used only in 
accordance with the programs of production agreed on by 
the Adjustment Administration. (It will of course be nec- 
essary if the Adjustment program is continued to recog- 
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nize the right, under suitable regulations, for new produc- 
ers to come in and for the more efficient producers to 
expand their operations to replace some of the production 
of those less efficient.) 


Much of the effect of credit upon farm production and upon the 
welfare of farm people is still a matter for research. It may well 
be recognized, however, that the interests of a creditor agency 
from a purely banking standpoint may frequently look to either 
expansion or contraction that is not desirable in light of the ob- 
jectives of a planned agriculture. 

In closing, mention should perhaps be made of a new and little 
explored aspect of agricultural credit. The farm credits act of 
1933 for the first time authorizes credits to farmers’ purchasing 
associations. This is a notable change in federal credit policy. 
How far should such activity be carried and what policies should 
be adopted in handling credits to organizations of this kind? 
These are questions which should be investigated, and steps taken 
to try out the possibilities of such loans, particularly in the South. 
These, like the loans to cooperative marketing associations may 
imply fostering a different mode of functioning. If so, the basic 
objectives need to be clearly recognized and carefully considered. 
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THE PLACE OF GOVERNMENT IN A NATIONAL 
LAND PROGRAM’ 


Rexrorp G. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The federal government will, I believe, perform two functions 
with respect to our land in the future. It will directly hold and 
administer, as public forests, parks, game preserves, grazing 
ranges, recreation centers and the like, all areas which cannot at 
the time be effectively operated under private ownership. And, 
it will control the private use of the areas held by individuals to 
whatever extent is found necessary for maintaining continuous 
productivity. It is only by conceiving the government in this 
double active and supervisory role that we can expect to attain a 
permanent system of agriculture. 

A national land program as comprehensive as this has not yet 
been undertaken. Past developments, however, have demon- 
strated the ineffectiveness of a land system which depends wholly 
on private management. And, we have already made many com- 
mitments which are inconsistent with complete laissez-faire and 
which clearly enough foreshadow the future. It will be a different 
future, a planned rather than a muddled one, to which we can look 
forward with new hope of prosperity for agriculture and of pro- 
tection for the greatest of all our resources—the land. 

Our earliest governmental attitude towards the land was one 
which sought to get it into private ownership promptly and 
speedily, so that it might be settled and become productive. This 
attitude was in consonance with the unlimited confidence we then 
had in individual enterprise. We believed in it for farmers as well 
as for business men. We expected it to produce the best results 
not only for individuals but for society ; and it did serve the pur- 
poses of that time. The country was settled with great speed; its 
resources were made use of. But the settlement was often unwise; 
and the exploitation was frequently wasteful. 

Faced with apparently unlimited natural resources, the active 
and individualistic expansion was the natural movement in a 
pioneer economy. The public domain was looked upon as properly 
belonging to anyone who could find uses for it; it was also a source 
of public revenue, and the states at first tried to secure important 
income from its sale. But prices were so low that an unskilled 
laborer could often save enough in one year to buy an 80-acre 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty- Po ge Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
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farm; and expectations of revenue were largely disappointed. 
Gradually the policy shifted to one of encouraging development 
by outright gift, both to actual settlers and to railways. Between 
1841 and 1861, three times as much public land was given away as 
was sold. The passage of the homestead act in 1862 represented 
the culmination of efforts to stimulate settlement. By the end of 
the century, most of the desirable land was in farms—including 
much land which should never have been put under the plow. 
After the homestead allotment was increased from 160 acres to 
640 acres to make settlement possible in dry-farming regions, the 
difficulty of successful homesteading became epitomized in the 
western legend : ‘‘The government bets the homesteader 640 acres 
of land that he can’t live on it without starving to death.’’ 

The century of rapid expansion was not without its own eco- 
nomic difficulties. Three times—after the Napoleonic Wars, after 
the Civil War, and in the 90’s—our agricultural output exceeded 
the ability of foreign countries to take our surpluses; and pro- 
longed periods of low prices occurred. Each time, however, the 
growth of population in Europe, and a similar growth here among 
pioneer families innocent of birth control, together with a throng- 
ing immigration from Europe, created new markets and furnished 
a new stimulus to expansion. 

But even in the midst of this, serious land difficulties began to 
appear in the older regions. As the railways conquered the rugged 
barriers of the Appalachians, cheap corn and livestock from 
Western New York and the Ohio Valley made life more and more 
difficult for the small rugged holdings in the New England hills 
and our first ‘‘abandoned farms’’ appeared. The far greater flood 
of produce from the prairies; and still later the cheap grain and 
cattle from the western plains set levels of competition which were 
ruinous for eastern farmers. In some counties of the Atlantic 
seaboard states, cultivated acreage has been shrinking since the 
Civil War—and the contraction is still under way. 

These difficulties in the older regions were only incidents in the 
major movement of expansion, ones we preferred not to notice 
and which we could neglect since westward migration was open 
to all. By the end of the century, the most valuable parts of the 
public domain, including a large part of our agricultural, forest 
and mineral resources, had passed into private hands. Except for 
emphasis on speedy settlement and full exploitation, this vast 
gift of resources was made by the government to its citizens with- 
out thought of consequence. 

Toward the turn of the century, doubts began to arise; some 
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few questioners began to ask whether the use of land solely in the 
interest of each individual holder was the only possible way to 
proceed. Possibly the criticisms of Karl Marx and Henry George 
had begun to awaken skepticism, even if not many Americans ac- 
cepted their conclusions. It was then that the government first 
began to study our resources and give some thought to their pos- 
sible exhaustion. The Geological Survey began to map the coun- 
try; and soil surveys were begun; there followed the study of 
soil constituents and plant needs; and surveys of farm manage- 
ment methods and results. 

Early in the century our doubts and our newly acquired knowl- 
edge resulted in a dramatic controversy over the ‘‘conservation of 
natural resources.’’ The practical result of the discussion of those 
years was the understanding that private ownership did not 
protect posterity; and that the government itself would have to 
hold and administer at least some of our basic resources if any 
protection at all was to be had. The Forest Service was estab- 
lished to administer many of the large tracts of forest still re- 
maining in public hands; the Park Service, to develop national 
parks for public recreation; and the Reclamation Service, to 
increase the area of arable land, especially by irrigation. Mean- 
while the Land Office continued to control the disposal of the 
remaining public domain; and the Office of Indian Affairs admin- 
istered the holdings of the Indians—very largely, it might be 
noted, with regard to the wishes of white men who wanted to use 
them. 

These various kinds of public action were developing, each in 
its own uncoordinated way, when the World War intruded itself 
and changed the whole course of economic development—at least 
for many years. Up to the War, our population had been growing 
faster than our farm production; our agricultural exports were 
shrinking ; and the ‘‘high cost of living’’ was under investigation. 
The war left the world with a swollen capacity to produce food- 
stuffs. And for 15 years afterwards we refused to face the prob- 
lem of what to do about our farm production. This striking 
reversal came suddenly, of course, but even so our adjustment to 
the conditions it imposed was inexcusably delayed. 

Throughout this post-war period, our land agencies largely 
followed the directions given them by their initial creation. The 
Reclamation Service continued to develop new projects without 
considering the failure of previous projects to pay their way, or 
the questionable demand for the output of the new land. The 
Indian Bureau continued to lease new tracts of land to settlers. 
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The land settlement agents of railways, states, and lumber com- 
panies continued to entice settlers into occupying new or cut-over 
lands and farming them, regardless of the failure of those who 
had tried before and failed or those who were struggling desper- 
ately to make ends meet on lands which ought never to have been 
settled. The Forest Service and Park Service continued to de- 
velop their projects and to acquire lands, but with a view to their 
own discursive ends and not to those of the country as a whole. 
Here and there, it is true, state or federal government agencies 
made careful surveys of the actual conditions among farmers in 
various regions and of the success or failure of settlers under va- 
rious conditions. The Division of Land Economies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to study the basic economic problems 
concerned with land, and to develop broad information on the sub- 
ject. As a whole, however, there was no single federal agency to 
guide settlement and to create policies. 

The shock of the depression has at last awakened us to a new 
attitude. We no longer regard land as land alone; we regard it 
as one of the central and controlling elements in our whole na- 
tional economy. More than that, we realize that upon the manner 
and character of its use may depend the welfare, not only of our 
descendants, but of ourselves. Widespread industrial disorgani- 
zation and unemployment, together with the failure of industry 
to right itself through the old individualistic processes, has led 
by degrees to the general expectation that government will 
assume responsibility for the reestablishment of economic activ- 
ity. One part of this governmental recovery program, as we all 
know, is the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, with its 
sweeping efforts to adjust the whole of agriculture to funda- 
mental needs. 

The recovery program, therefore brings us finally face to face 
with the necessity for devising a plan which shall draw together 
our divergent efforts and look forward as far as is possible 
toward permanent policy. Not only is it necessary for us to con- 
serve our natural resources for the welfare of posterity ; it is also 
necessary to regulate the use of land resources for the welfare of 
the living generations. We have depended too long on the hope 
that private ownership and control would operate somehow for 
the benefit of society as a whole. That hope has not been realized. 
Now we are coming to believe that our resources will best be 
utilized for the benefit of all if we give deliberate study to the 
needs of society and adjust our land uses to those needs. 

What we face today is a deliberate attempt to weigh all phases 
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of the land problem, and to map out an appropriate long-time 
policy, in which all uses of land and the potential need for each 
use are given their proper place. The job is not an easy one, and 
we cannot get a perfect answer at the first attempt. All alterna- 
tives seem undesirable, sometimes, when we try to penetrate the 
future. We have, however, to choose as best we can. But we cannot 
be other than tentative until the future direction of our economic 
growth becomes more certain. We can work out now only a first 
rough approximation, subject to change and modification as sub- 
sequent developments give us firmer grounds for prediction. But 
the mere effort of trying to sketch a plan will make us more aware 
of the long-time implications of particular present or prospective 
policies, and so help to shape the eventual developments in a sys- 
tematic and really comprehensive way. 

Everyone is ready to agree—I believe—that the government 
should itself hold and administer those tracts which cannot be 
effectively operated under private ownership. As the forest and 
park services have already demonstrated, governmental agencies 
can administer such areas effectively for the general welfare and 
still leave them available for other productive uses when they 
may be needed. But what of the super-marginal areas, those 
which are now appropriately devoted to farming? 

We are now engaged in a drastic program of controlling the 
output of agricultural products for the emergency. This in itself 
means that we are trying to control the entire utilization of all 
our agricultural land. There are other methods already in use 
by which governmental agencies control the use of lands for other 
purposes—police regulations in towns, and zoning ordinances or 
laws in cities and suburbs; and even local or regional planning 
boards. 

One way to control agricultural output is to restrict directly 
the use of the land; either by vetoing certain products through 
voluntary contracts; or by classifying and zoning and then pro- 
ceeding to enforce such uses as fall into general definitions. 
Hither of these involves maintaining more men and more land 
than are really needed. What is done is merely to keep a part of 
each field or farm out of use. It seems to me obvious that this 
cannot be the characteristic feature of a permanent policy. There 
is no recognition in it of the basic conditions which ought to 
determine the use of the land. It adjusts supply to the moment’s 
market, but it neither conserves the land nor makes provision for 
permanently bettering farmers’ lives. 

A second method of controlling the total volume of farm 
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products would be for the government to limit the area avail- 
able for production, by itself acquiring and devoting to other uses, 
all land in excess of that needed for production. It would then be 
unnecessary to restrict the total output on areas remaining in use 
although it might still be desirable to furnish a certain amount of 
guidance in the selection of crops. The area of land in production 
would be sufficiently limited so that it could be operated at its 
utmost efficiency without flooding markets and destroying ex- 
changeability. Such a system would envisage a commercial agri- 
culture made up of the most efficient farmers operating the best 
of our lands; with the remaining lands being used in other ways, 
and the remaining farmers devoting their time to other occupa- 
tions. Something of this sort seems much more reasonable than 
the present emergency program of blanket reductions; it may be 
expected that as sharp necessity is relieved, our future needs for 
land become more clearly defined, the emergency efforts will 
gradually evolve into some such program of complete control and 
efficient utilization. 

The ways in which the land withdrawn from cultivation can be 
used are reasonably clear. Forests, parks, wild-life preserves, the 
prevention of erosion, the protection of water supplies, and the 
prevention of floods, all can be planned with reference to their 
usefulness to the present population and to the probable needs of 
the future. Furthermore, the use of this land for agricultural pro- 
duction, such as the regulated pasturage in national forests, and 
controlled grazing on range preserves which may later be estab- 
lished, can be definitely adjusted to current needs. The more diffi- 
cult part of the program is to chart and develop the program of 
land withdrawal. It is easy to ‘‘take the submarginal land out of 
use;’’ but it is more difficult to say just what we mean by sub- 
marginal land, and where it is; or to offer more attractive 
alternatives to the people who now live there. 

Several basic problems must be answered before we can say 
how much of our present farm land area is truly submarginal. 
Three of these problems stand out as dominant. 

1. How far will our future development be towards a highly 
nationalistic, self-contained economy, with only a minimum 
dependence on foreign trade; and how far will it be towards 
a reestablishment of international trade? 

2. How far and how fast will our population grow; and how far 
will population growth be offset by continuing increases in 
the efficiency of agricultural production? 

3. Will many of our citizens continue to live at very low levels, 
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consuming relatively inadequate and poorly-balanced diets ; 
or will we succeed in devising an economic organization 


which creates purchasing power as rapidly as it creates 
goods? 


These broad questions would each require extensive discussion 
to develop adequately. I can attempt here no more than a very 
brief exploration of some of the background of fact which is 
relevant to each. 

No one can say as yet whether we shall turn away from our 
recent economic nationalism. Certainly the world as a whole has 
followed this course more and more intently since the war. The 
expansion of agricultural production throughout the world dur- 
ing and immediately following the war, and the creation of many 
new international boundaries by the peace treaties, were a re- 
sponse to nationalistic sentiments; but the organization of na- 
tionalism helped to fix its patterns. The peace treaties intensified 
the memory of war-time privations and the rankling hatreds 
which had found expression on the fields of battle. As Europe 
restored her power to produce, and as technical improvements 
stimulated further increases in production in the exporting coun- 
tries, the pressure of farm supplies on international markets 
became increasingly intense. The importing countries raised bar- 
riers to protect their farmers and to shut out competition. The 
exporting countries subsidized production and assisted exports. 
World prices fell lower and lower, while consumption diminished 
and production increased—exactly contrary to classical economic 
laws. 

This system of protection brought the world to its present 
leaden lethargy. The current depression is a consequence of the 
sentiment of nationalism carried into inappropriate economic 
fields. It was not shared at first by the United States. But in this, 
no more than in the war, could we pursue a policy which ran 
against that of the rest of the world. We too have been caught 
in the universal movement toward isolation. And our emergency 
program for agriculture has had to reflect it. This trend may be 
reversed by slow, hard stages—but that reversal has not yet be- 
gun. It is true that wheat-growing nations throughout the world 
have agreed to cooperate with us in increasing consumption and 
in restricting production and exports. Recently there have been 
suggestions that this cooperation might even go so far as to estab- 
lish definite levels of price on world markets. This agreement will 
at least help to hold for us a larger share in the world wheat trade 
than if we had reduced our wheat production while other coun- 
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tries continued to produce. It is even possible that world trade 
may be revived by a series of such agreements, covering other 
commodities familiar to international commerce, with definite 
international planning as to what each country will sell to every 
other country, and as to what products and services will be 
accepted in return. World trade might be reestablished on such a 
planned basis. There seems to be much less possibility that resto- 
ration might take place on the old basis with freedom of move- 
ment on an individual competitive basis, with only slight govern- 
mental intervention. But if world trade should be restored in 
either way, our agriculture would not need to be a self-sufficient 
one; we could resume our export of those agricultural products 
which we were best suited to produce. But if foreign trade is not 
restored, and remains at the low levels of recent years, we shall be 
forced into a sharp contraction of cultivated lands. As things are 
now, possibly 50 million acres, or one-seventh of our entire culti- 
vated acreage, would need to be withdrawn to balance present low 
demands. If all the land withdrawn were taken from the least pro- 
ductive regions, where yields are much less than average, many 
more acres would be required to achieve the same reduction in 
output. 

When we come to population growth we are on somewhat firmer 
ground. Our annual increase has been steadily diminishing; un- 
less we change our present restrictive immigration policy very 
drastically, we may reach a state of stationary or even declining 
population within a few decades. Such a condition, with a large 
and increasing proportion of people in the older ages, may create 
profound changes in American life; but so far as food supplies 
are concerned fewer acres will be required to produce them. At 
the same time, our agricultural technologists will doubtless con- 
tinue to improve seeds and breeds, as well as cultural, fertilizing 
and feeding practices. They have done so in the past and I see no 
reason for anticipating change. As a result therefore, unless there 
is prolonged depression, our output per worker, per acre, and 
per animal will continue to increase. If I were to hazard a guess, 
it would be that from this time on agricultural efficiency will in- 
crease more rapidly than will domestic population; so that if it 
were not for the possibility of increased exports and improved 
standards of living, we should need each year even less land than 
we now have in use, rather than more. 

When we come to improved standards of living, however, we 
find very large potentialities of increased consumption. Our dis- 
tribution of wealth has been so uneven that millions of adults and 
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children have gone without adequate diets—the more expensive 
foods, such as milk, eggs and vegetables have been denied them. 
Millions also have gone inadequately clothed even while the pro- 
ducers of these very products have had surpluses rotting in the 
fields or driving the prices they have received down to levels which 
destroyed their purchasing power and deprived them in turn of 
the materials we like to think of as making up an American 
standard. We do know that an adequate diet, properly balanced 
as to all the essential food elements and sufficiently ample to 
provide for healthy living, would require a larger area than 
would a more limited diet. The Bureau of Home Economics has 
recently published standards ranging from a ‘‘restricted emer- 
gency diet’’ to a ‘‘liberal diet.’’ Preliminary calculations from 
these standards indicate that it would take 67 per cent more acres 
to supply each person with the materials for the ‘‘liberal’’ than 
with those for the ‘‘restricted’’ one. 

No one knows, of course, how many persons have been living 
on various sub-standard diets; neither does anyone know how 
long it will take us to get our economic machine to running in such 
a coordinated manner that every person now under-privileged is 
provided with the food for a liberal diet. Education will be nec- 
essary as well as economic organization; incomes have been so 
low in many regions and among many classes that housewives 
would not know or appreciate proper food if it should be made 
available to them. The potentialities in this direction remain to 
be explored. To the extent that we can substitute increased per 
capita consumption of foods for the present emergency program 
of adjustment, we shall be relieved of the necessity for restriction 
which no one likes—least of all the farmers. 

The general character of the ways in which our domestic con- 
sumption may change are already indicated by the trends of the 
past decade or two. We have been increasing our per capita con- 
sumption of sugar, poultry, dairy products, fresh fruits and veg- 
etables ; we have been decreasing our per capita consumption of 
heavy starchy foods like wheat and potatoes; and we have been 
about maintaining our consumption of meat. All these changes, 
with the exception of the upward trend in sugar, are in general 
agreement with the advice of experts in nutritior. Comparisons 
between the budgets of families on different levels of income in- 
dicate also that much more meat, especially of the smaller and 
leaner cuts, would be consumed if incomes were generally raised. 
We shall have to make careful and intensive studies of nutrition, 
of trends in consumption, and also of different standards at dif- 
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ferent levels of income, before we can judge even tentatively how. 
greatly and how rapidly our domestic consumption may change. 
It is a promising and attractive field for investigation. In com- 
parison with the pitiful picture of the decreasing consumption of 
many foods during the depression years; of actual starvation and 
widespread mal-nutrition; of thousands of persons on relief _ 
budgets both insufficient and unappetizing, it certainly is a more | 
inspiring prospect to turn our attention to what and how we might 
consume if everyone had enough. 

Lest I be misunderstood, however, I must reiterate again that 
attaining such an adequate consumption of food by all our citizens 
depends upon a proper functioning of our whole economic system. 
We must find means to organize our activities so that each person 
can use his abilities in the kind of work for which he is best suited, | 
taking account of the need for each kind of product; so that the | 
production of each is in proportion to the production of other | 
things; so that each worker has sufficient income to purchase his | 
fair share of all we produce. Such a proportion between produc- | 
tion and consumption, and between productir ad buying power, | 
must not be attained in a static sense, withsy .ssence of progress, | 
but must be maintained while continual improvement in methods | 
of production and in quality gives each worker a constantly better | 
standard of living and greater leisure. Such a system is the goal 
of all our planning; only to the extent to which it is attained can 
we expect a real increase in domestic consumption. 

This brings me to the fact that during the depression, over two 
million persons have returned to farms, reversing the popula- | 
tion movement of many years. If our economic system had con- | 
tinued to break apart, more and more people would have returned | 
to the land, preferring safety at low levels to a precarious exist- 
ence with the chance of starvation or exposure in some future 
crisis. This movement back to the farm is a temporary phenom- 
enon of the depression; if we can reestablish industrial activity 
on a satisfactory basis, the normal cityward trend will reappear. | 
The continuous increase in output per worker, both on farms and 
in factories, and the fact that the per capita consumption of many | 
farm products is not very flexible, while the demand for most in- 
dustrial products seems to be almost indefinitely elastic, makes 
it practically inevitable that the population in commercial 
agriculture will continue to decrease, once a functioning indus- 
trial life is reestablished to absorb the excess workers. 

In fact, we already had too many commercial farmers before 
the depression. Three-fourths of our farmers already produce all 
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that we can consume domestically; the remaining quarter on 
small unproductive farms produce relatively little. If full use 
were made of what is already known of the technique of farm 
production we could probably raise all the farm products we need 
with half our present farmers, or 1214 per cent of our total work- 
ing population. These facts focus attention on the human side of 
the problem. There are many persons who are happier in a simple 
existence living largely through their own efforts in a self-suffi- 
cient way. The peasant homes of Europe are evidence that sim- 
plicity of this sort is satisfactory. We had it once in America; and 
there are those who feel that we lost something valuable in our 
departure from it. Some of our remaining self-sufficient farmers 
would prefer to go on living as they are; in many cases, however, 
they would be glad to exchange their present unproductive farms 
for better-located and more fertile tracts; and to have the oppor- 
tunity to do some outside work from time to time, in forestry 
or in near-by small-scale industry. Our ‘‘subsistence homesteads’’ 
projects will provide some exceedingly useful experiments in this 
direction; the ,. ..«rtion of our population which likes to lead 
semi-independen. .c8, with some acres to guarantee their own 
subsistence, and with supplementary opportunities for income 
from industry, may be larger than we suspect. The cultural level 
of such living, too, may be raised by education in handicrafts and 
other home industries. As a whole, however, I am inclined to 
believe that such settlements will function merely as small eddies 
of retreat for exceptional persons; and that the greater part of 
our population will prefer to live and work in the more active and 
vigorous main stream of a highly complex civilization. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, we must be prepared to absorb a very large 
number of persons from farms into our general industrial and 
urban life. 

In this brief sketch I have indicated only a few of the many 
questions to which we must find answers before we shall know 
how many cultivated acres we may require. I have indicated only 
by inference the vast amount of careful investigation and plan- 
ning which is essential for the establishment of a policy. No one 
can attempt to say as yet with any exactness how many sub- 
marginal acres there are, or how rapidly we should attempt to 
take those acres out of use. 

The work which has already been done on land utilization, how- 
ever, is sufficient to indicate in a general way the areas from 
which such submarginal lands will for the most part come, even 
though we cannot yet say just how much will eventually need to 
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be retired. Even in these areas there is much land which is highly 
productive and which can undoubtedly be continued in produc- 
tion; and outside these areas there are many poor tracts which 
might well be withdrawn. Furthermore, there are extensive un- 
used areas in the general submarginal regions which are of much 
higher productive ability than other lands which are being 
farmed; a good part of the readjustment may involve helping 
families which are struggling along on very infertile tracts and 
who may desire to shift to better areas, where they can live hap- 
pier lives, though still on a self-sufficing basis. In no case, I should 
say, will these shifts of population need to be great in distance or 
severe in their strain on local affiliations and pride. 

The first great region of limited productive ability is the Ap- 
palachian highland of the eastern United States, plus certain 
poorer portions of the adjacent Piedmont Plateau and Coastal 
Plain. This region is largely in the East and Southeast. Besides 
the original low natural fertility of much of this land, large por- 
tions of it have been reduced in productivity by long-continued 
over-cropping, by deforestation, or by erosion. The slowness with 
which purely economic pressures induce human beings to move 
from areas in which they have once been firmly rooted is clearly 
indicated by the persistence with which some of the population 
clings to the worst lands in this area, in spite of the availability 
of much better lands quite near by. 

The second great area of relatively poor land is the cut-overs 
along the Great Lakes from Michigan to Minnesota. An enormous 
proportion of this land is tax delinquent. For many years real- 
estate concerns have enticed new settlers into these regions, in 
spite of the lack of success of settlers already there. With the 
timber gone and present low levels of farm prices, much of this 
area is hopeless from the point of view either of profitable agri- 
culture or a decent level of self-sufficiency. Even here, however, 
there are better tracts which would support much higher stand- 
ards of living than other land near by on which families are now 
striving to exist. 

The third great area extends along the western border of the 
Great Plains. This region is subject to great extremes in rainfall, 
with adequate moisture sometimes for several years in succession 
followed by extreme drought for a term of years. Only by main- 
taining very heavy reserves, both of feed and cash, and following 
systems of dry-farming which make the most of the moisture, can 
a permanent type of agriculture be maintained here. This dry- 
farming land came into use during the period of relatively high 
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prices for farm products; now that the native sod has been de- 
stroyed, it is difficult to get it back into more extensive uses. Some 
of it is obviously marginal at present prices of wheat; if wheat 
prices were to return to previous high levels much of it would 
again be profitable, at least if good and bad years were averaged. 
Here too, there is much variation in fertility and in other char- 
acteristics; even if the present and potential outlets for wheat 
should require that much of such land be withdrawn from culti- 
vation for a time, there would still remain many tracts which 
would continue in farm use. 

These three great areas, together with smaller areas, which 
might be indicated elsewhere, constitute the areas within which 
the program of land classification and land withdrawal might be 
carried forward first and most intensively. Much more study of 
each area within the regions would have to be made, to determine 
whether it might pay to keep it in production, or to what other 
use it might best be devoted. The alternatives would have to be 
considered. Not only land and the demands for farm products 
would be involved, but also the cost of providing local govern- 
ment, and of such facilities as schools, roads, telephones, and 
postal services, both in the present areas and in the areas in which 
the present population might be offered an opportunity to settle. 
Where extensive areas were involved, provision might have to 
be made to offer new and better opportunities not only to the 
present farmers, but also to the merchants, doctors and other 
business and professional people in the small towns in the region 
which now serve the farmers there. After the plans were made, 
arrangements would have to be perfected and funds provided for 
the purchase of such of the land as is in private ownership, or to 
secure long-time control through restrictive ‘‘easements’’ or 
rentals; and to offer the present population, country and town, 
opportunities to shift to other and more satisfactory places and 
ways of living. 

Any such program as that just sketched would obviously have 
to be developed gradually over a period of time. Furthermore, it 
could not be based upon drastic compulsory action by the central 
government; instead, it would have to be carried through with the 
fullest cooperation of the states and counties involved. The fed- 
eral government might merely take the responsibility for the gen- 
eral scope, character, and financing of the plan; leaving most of 
the local decisions to the local authorities. In any event full local 
understanding and support would be essential, and such support 
~ would have to be developed by education and discussion, concur- 
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rently with research and planning. To succeed in America, such 
fundamental changes must be made with the cooperation and 
assistance of the persons involved; only so could the program 
function over a long period of time. 

Some preliminary studies of the character indicated have al- 
ready been made. In the Eastern Kentucky Mountains, for ex. 
ample, the resources for the support of the dense rural population 
are inadequate, and the resources which exist are improperly 
utilized. Alternate clearing and abandonment of the land has re. 
duced the productive capacity for crops, grazing, and forest uses 
alike. An adequate land program for this region would involve 
the transfer of part of the population to other more favored agri- 
cultural areas and for the partial employment of the remaining 
population in new industries. Reforestation would often be essen- 
tial. Similarily, in the cut-over areas, preliminary surveys have 
shown that in many places the population is so sparse that the 
cost of maintaining schools, roads, mails and other services is 
beyond the community’s resources. In such regions mere con- 
solidation of the farmers on the best of the available land would 
markedly lower such public costs, and make the burden of taxes 
far more readily carried. In other areas the standards of living 
might be materially improved by shifting the population from 
the hills into adjacent valleys, where subsistence farming would 
support a decent standard. 

Many such individual studies have been made in the past. What 
is needed now is to combine and coordinate them through a na- 
tional policy which considers the whole program in its broadest 
aspects, and which provides the funds required to put the plans 
into definite action. 

The establishment of a national land-use planning committee 
two years ago constituted the first step towards such definite 
action. Through its conferences and the many reports of its com- 
mittees and subcommittees, general attention was directed to the 
need for a national program and to some of the problems in- 
volved. The present national administration, with its greater 
readiness to assume the responsibility for governmental action in 
fields where private initiative has not been sufficient, is proceed- 
ing to build on this foundation. Already effective steps have been 
taken to eliminate the conflict in objectives between the Interior 
and Agricultural Departments. A Joint Land Planning Commit- 
tee, representing these two Departments and the National Plan- 
ning Board, has been established to coordinate all federal actions 
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with respect to land policy, including forests, parks, Indian 
reservations, public domains, reclamation, erosion, subsistence 
homesteads, etc. 

As one of the first results of the new policy of national coordi- 
nation of land programs, the President has already announced 
that hereafter reclamation projects will not be developed without 
regard to the potential need for lands. Instead, where it is found 
that a particular project will bring in new areas better suited to 
cultivation than those now in use, funds will be made available to 
take out of cultivation an area of submarginal land of an equal 
productivity. This is only a step in the direction of the proper 
balance between lands in farm use and area needed; but it is a step 
in the right direction. The funds from this commitment, when 
available, will provide for the first steps towards readjustment in 
the use of our land resources. As the recovery effort shifts from 
emergency devices towards more long-time planning, and as new 
legislation provides additional resources for land acquisition or 
control, we should find the long-time program taking increasingly 
definite shape. 

The land is the common heritage of all our people. In the past, 
the government has squandered it, heedlessly and wastefully. The 
results of this folly have long been apparent in denuded hills, 
eroded gullies, flooding rivers, and the pitifully poor populations 
of many secluded regions, and over some broad areas not so 
secluded. A quarter century ago the government began giving 
some attention to conserving the last remaining bits of this great 
heritage for the protection of posterity. Private control has failed 
to use wisely its control of land. The post-war decade of low farm 
incomes, and the subsequent period of industrial collapse, now 
makes us realize that the use which is made of the land is of im- 
mediate and vital interest to us all. 

For the first time, the government is thinking of land as a whole. 
For the first time, we are preparing to build a land program which 
will control the use of that greatest of all natural resources, not 
merely for the benefit of those who happen to hold title to it, but 
for the greater welfare of all the citizens of the country. The exact 
part which the government will play, and the part which private 
initiative will play, still remains to be worked out. The problems 
to be solved are both intricate and vast. But the problem is clearly 
before us. It is one we cannot evade. We must develop the answer 
to it, effectively, soundly and workably, if our civilization is to 
continue on a broad and wholesome base. 
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Discussion By Georce S. WEHRWEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


This paper by Secretary Tugwell lays down two propositions: (1) that 
the federal government will directly hold and administer large tracts of 
land which cannot be effectively operated under private ownership, (2) 
that the federal government will control the private use of land held by 
individuals in the interests of public welfare. 

It is heartening to note the spirit of optimism which pervades this paper. 
It lays down the principle that the present policy of controlling the agri- 
cultural output by a blanket reduction should be superseded by a policy 
of limiting the area to be devoted to agriculture. It envisages a com- 
mercial agriculture made up of efficient farmers on the better lands and 
not a vast army of subsistence farmers. It is encouraging to hear Secre- 
tary Tugwell say that he believes that the movement to the farms is a 
temporary phenomenon and that he not only wants, but has faith, that 
industry can and will be reestablished to such an extent that the cityward 
movement will be revived and that the urban population will become 
prosperous enough to enjoy a diet which will restore and even enhance 
the market for agricultural products. This is refreshing in the face of the 
defeatist gloom which looks forward to a nation of self-sufficing farmers 
living on small farms, raising their own food, making their own clothing 
and using kerosene lamps. It is true that we must make a place for those 
persons who prefer a ‘‘simple existence’’ but this does not mean that they 
have to live on submarginal land. It is worth while to repeat the statement, 
‘As a whole, however, I am inclined to believe that such settlements will 
function merely as small eddies of retreat for exceptional persons; and 
that the greater part of our people will prefer to live and work in the more 
active and vigorous main stream of a highly complex civilization.’’ There 
are too many of us who believe that the machine ‘‘has licked us’’ and that 
the only way out is to live a la Thoreau. 

In setting up an adequate area of farm land under this program we are 
indeed puzzled by the three factors stressed in the paper (1) the probable 
trend in foreign trade, (2) in population growth, (3) in the consumption 
habits and buying power of our people. However, it has been pointed out 
several times during this meeting that the recent program of decreasing 
the agricultural output is an emergency measure. If this is the case we 
should shift to the permanent program very soon without much reference 
to these three factors and strictly as a surplus reduction measure. But how 
fast can we shift to a program of buying ‘‘all the land in excess of that 
needed for production?’’ If we begin with the marginal lands first, how 
much land will have to be chloroformed to make a real dent on the sur- 
plus? To repeat Dr. Baker’s figures again, removing 48 per cent of the 
farmers in the lower brackets of production will reduce the marketable 
surplus only 11 per cent. Moreover, the problem may become one of re- 
ducing a specific crop, such as cotton, if the ‘‘self-contained policy”’ 
should prevail. If so, the buying of submarginal land in the Appalachians 
or the Lake States would not help but much good land will have to be 
purchased or put to other uses. 

The more vital question, however, is what is to be done with the farmers 
whose land is purchased? There is no room for them in the cities, in fact 
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under another government program people are being moved from the 
cities to farms. The paper suggests that they be transferred to more 
favored agricultural regions. This is a highly desirable program in itself, 
especially since this is to be done with the cooperation of the states and 
the counties involved and without drastic compulsory action by the cen- 
tral government. But taking farmers from submarginal land to better 
land should add to production if they are to increase their standard of 
living. In other words, the question of controlling agricultural production 
in the near future is not touched by mere translocation of farmers, even 
though the program is worthy per se. 

Returning to the first statement of the opening paragraph, it is true 
that the federal government will have to ‘‘hold and administer land 
which cannot at the time be effectively operated under private owner- 
ship.’’ It does so now, and will do more of it in the future. However, we 
shall also see an increase of land owned by states and counties, involun- 
tarily coming to them through tax delinquency. Tax delinquency and 
finally reversion to public ownership are symptoms of failure of land 
under private ownership. The problems of the proper utilization of such 
land and the coordination of county, state and federal land in a united 
program are still before us. 

Secondly, the publicly owned land should serve as a model for the 
private owner in the conservation and management of our land resources. 


. The publicly owned lands are truly the common heritage of all. We have 


excellent management and conservation in the federal forests, but what 
of the remaining public domain? Here are 176 million acres without man- 
agement, overgrazed and eroding, with no policy or program for their 
conservation. If it is wise to ask and even to subsidize private individuals 
to reduce their acreage certainly the policy of encouraging homesteading 
on the present public domain is wrong. Moreover, it is high time we 
stopped luring people under the delusion that Uncle Sam is giving away 
farms. In the words of Will Rogers, 

‘“Well, we had thought that that foolishness had pretty well died out, but no, this 
year it springs up again. The government decided that the West should be settled 
again. The first settling on unoccupied land didn’t take, so they would, as we say 
in the movies, try a ‘‘Retake.’’ So now they have issued an ultimatum that every 
ranchman shall take down all his ‘‘Drift’’ fences, all his pastures that are govern- 
ment Jand, and give the old ad reader in the papers another chance to starve to death. 
Principally they offer it to ex-soldiers. War wasn’t tough enough, they are going to 
dare ’em to live on a government claim, and make the old cowman run his cattle right 
out on the open range.’” 


Moreover, spending public money to bring more land under cultivation 
through reclamation is directly opposed to a policy of contracting the 
agricultural area. Even though this paper cautiously states that ‘‘ where it 
is found that a particular project will bring in new areas better suited to 
cultivation than those now in use, funds will be made available to take 
out of cultivation an area of submarginal land of equal productivity,’’ 
it must still be admitted that both of these activities require public ex- 
penditures. Since one merely negatives the other, this policy calls for two 


1 Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 8, 1933. 
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expenditures to accomplish what no expenditure would have accomplished 
better in the first place. This shows the contradictory nature of our na- 
tional and state programs. Whereas the federal government is helping 
to add more acres of farm land in the West, the state of New York is buy- 
ing farm land for forests. With millions of people within a few hundred 
miles of this area, New York could justify subsidizing farms on submar- 
ginal land for the same reason that California justifies the expenditures of 
public money for reclamation, namely the growth of population. Keeping 
in mind the need for reducing the area of land in farms, an engineer asks 
why spend a third of a billion dollars on Mississippi flood control to 
protect land worth a half a billion dollars when we do not need it?? A 
reexamination of all of our public expenditures with respect to their in- 
fluence on the agricultural surplus might reveal some interesting results. 

As to the second proposition, the public control over private land in 
the interest of public welfare, the paper does not go far enough. How- 
ever, it is limited more or less to the federal government, whereas the 
police power is primarily lodged in the state. By enabling acts this power 
has been granted to cities and in a few states to counties, notably Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin. In Wisconsin the definite power ‘‘to regulate, re- 
strict and determine the areas within which agriculture, forestry and 
recreation may be conducted’’ has been granted to counties and two 
counties have recently enacted zoning ordinances. They have set up cer- 
tain restricted zones within which agriculture and year long residences 
are prohibited. Practically, only summer resorts and forestry are open 
to the land owners within these restricted forest-recreation zones. This 
has been done to control and reduce the cost of local government and to 
secure an orderly use of the land. 

The Copeland Report has said that private property in forest land has 
broken down. It has not protected the forest from fire nor conserved or 
replenished this resource. Public property in forest land is therefore 
recommended for half to eight ninths of the various types of forest enter- 
prises, from commercial forests to forests set aside for recreation.® Agri- 
cultural land is probably the most individualistic type of private property 
we have, one in which we placed our hope that education and self-in- 
terest would conserve. Yet in the words of Secretary Tugwell, continuous 
productivity has not been maintained. We have lost irreplacable fertility 
through erosion and the process is still going on. In a very real sense un- 
regulated private property has failed to conserve our soil resources. Since 
the individual farmer is not the only one concerned but the public at 
large we may have to look for aids, exemptions from taxation or other in- 
ducements, plus regulation to conserve private farm land and control 
erosion. The zoning power could easily be enlarged to do this. 


2Fngineering News Record, December 29, 1927. 
3 Copeland Report, p. 76. 
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THE PLACE OF SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS IN OUR 
NATIONAL ECONOMY’ 


M. L. Witson 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Agricultural settlement and farm development have been 
natural expressions in our past national economy. After passage 
of the free homestead lands came reclamation development, and 
following the World War proposals were made for systematic 
and planned settlement on lands which were to be reclaimed 
through irrigation, drainage, timber clearing, and other means. 

This traditional agricultural policy is now in reverse under the 
program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The 
policy of adjusting agricultural production to our home needs 
plus an amount which can be exported to advantage is now in the 
saddle. 

At a press conference last August President Roosevelt made a 
very significant announcement. He explained that new units for 
agricultural production brought about by federal reclamation ef- 
forts would be offset by a land retirement program. Under this, 
the Government will purchase or otherwise take out of production 
an area of submarginal land of productive capacity equal to the 
new area made available for cultivation. Note that he did not pro- 
pose to do this on an acre for acre basis but on a basis of potential 
productive capacity. 

His pronouncement of this policy expressed the end of the long 
standing policy of unlimited agricultural expansion and develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps, his policy marks a change in our national land policies 
comparable with the passage of the homestead act in the Lincoln 
administration. Here came the end of an era and the starting 
point for a new era in American land settlement, one which if it 
realizes on the potentialities of the nation’s set of cireumstances 
as to land and resources, holds promise for the future comparable 
to the advantages gained during the past era without many of its 
disadvantages. 

The swift flowing current of expansion since the beginning of 
the nation has been marked by many swirling eddies, cataracts 
and cross currents. There has been the flow of settlers to new 
lands, immigrants from Europe, the march of the men from the 
Kast to the West and from old, worn lands to new. All the while 
another current swept population from rural areas cityward. 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 29, 1933. 
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Both of these cross currents, to new lands, to the lights of the 
city, have been strong, treacherous, but as relentless as the sweep 
of the gulf stream. There has been another current, less colorful, 
sometimes escaping notice, but of deep significance which has 
come to be labelled the ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ movement. The label 
is not adequate, it is too all-inclusive but it is the current and not 
the name which deserves attention now. 

The ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ doctrine has been sponsored by many 
people who have thought in terms of social reform or perhaps of 
utopian societies. Theodore Roosevelt gave dignity to the phrase 
but after all it was not much more than an altruistic shiboleth 
during our recent period of rapid urbanization and industrializa- 
tion from the turn of the century until our present great depres- 
sion. 

This was a time when people were flowing from the land into 
all types of urban life at a rapid pace. Up until 1930 it was per- 
fectly clear that we were committed to agricultural expansion and 
development on the one hand, and to increasing urbanization on 
the other. Academic people in the fields of land economics, pop- 
ulation, transportation, and similar specialties, had been ques- 
tioning the outcome of these trends for some time, but as far as 
national policies and wide spread public opinion was concerned, 
both currents flowed smoothly and satisfactorily. 

As the depression wore on the cityward flow of population auto- 
matically reversed itself and, as in the case of all depressions, 
unemployed in the cities who had parents or relatives in the coun- 
try turned back to the land. This backward flow is evidenced by 
sons and daughters, cousins and aunts, employed in the industries 
since the war who are now to be found in practically every rural 
community in the United States. Abandoned farms became reoc- 
cupied. While country people have suffered during the depression 
they have nevertheless in most cases had their own subsistence 
and have more of the feeling of security. On the other hand the 
mounting numbers of unemployed in the cities has brought about 
as never before a national recognition of unemployment as such. 
Growing out of this recognition have been relief programs of vari- 
ous kinds, subsistence gardens, self-help projects, and in some 
cases, advocacy of the wholesale unplanned dumping of people 
onto the land. 

There has developed in the last two or three years a wide 
spread and intelligent interest in the decentralization of industry 
and the development of an order of living which we have termed 
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in the past, ‘‘part time farming,’’ by which industrial workers 
could live on small tracts of land and produce a part of the family 
living, earning cash wages in addition thereto. 

Subsistence farming is not new in the field of agricultural 
economics. Large numbers of families classified by the census as 
agricultural, are now and always have been subsistence farmers. 
These are largely to be found in the mountains, in the cut-over 
lands, in the regions adjacent to industry, outside the rich areas 
of commercial agricultural production. Agricultural economists 
have been calling this group of people ‘‘part-time farmers.”’ 
While but few studies have been made of part-time farming, 
nevertheless, it has been recognized, and I believe in many states, 
especially in New England, the trend has been rapidly increas- 
ing, with the building of paved roads, and the cheapening of the 
fast automobile. Prof. I. G. Davis of the Connecticut Experiment 
Station, has shown that Connecticut has had part-time farming 
from the pre-revolutionary days until the present. It has been 
roughly estimated that one-third of the census classification of 
farm families in the United States were essentially subsistence 
farmers. At least they were families who were not primarily en- 
gaged in commercial agricultural production. 

Certainly since 1925 and perhaps prior to that date, there has 
been a marked tendency in many urban communities in the United 
States for people of small means to acquire suburban tracts, close 
to an urban center so that they could enjoy suburban life and still 
have city employment. 

The present subsistence homesteads movement, therefore, is 
not a sporadic outburst. It is a national recognition of something 
which we have long had in our midst, but which has been sub- 
merged by agricultural development on the one hand, and by 
rapid industrialization and urbanization on the other. The setting 
up of a Division of Subsistence Homesteads in our Federal Gov- 
ernment marks a national recognition of what agricultural econo- 
mists in the past have called part-time farming, and city planners 
have called garden cities or garden suburbs. The recognition of 
this in federal legislation therefore injects it into our national 
policy at this time. 

As Governor of New York, President Roosevelt inaugurated a 
policy for the classification of the lands of New York State, and 
initiated a program for the retirement of the submarginal lands 
to be used for forests, game refuges, water conservation and other 
public purposes. As Governor, the President had a good deal to 
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say about what he termed rural-urban industry. By this he had 
reference to families enjoying the security and amenities which 
go with country life, and the income and productive opportunity 
which goes with small scale industry. The President has had very 
definite ideas about the availability and distribution of electric 
energy, and as Governor he made frequent reference to the pos- 
sibilities of decentralized industry, of the use of cheap electricity, 
and of the development of a new pattern of living which he called 
the ‘‘rural-urban.”’ 

It is generally assumed that the objectives sought by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—the availability of cheap electric power, 
small scale industry, shifting of people from lands to be used by 
forests, and the economic planning which goes with the region- 
alization of such a program—is in keeping with his general phi- 
losophy. 

In the beginning of the present depression there was much 
academic discussion over the question of technological unemploy- 
ment. We do not hear so much of this kind of discussion now. It 
has given way to the current problems of emergency relief. It is 
unfortunate that we have not had more scientific studies of the 
present unemployed, which would throw light upon their compo- 
sition as to age, physical fitness, adaptability to new places and 
occupations, etc. A recent study made in a survey of 12,000 relief 
cases in an industrial city seems to indicate that probably 48 per 
cent of the heads of these families are not apt again to be re- 
employed. Their incapacities are due to over-age, loss of health, 
lack of new skills, and kindred reasons. Whatever the facts may 
be, present students of unemployment, I believe, are quite gener- 
ally agreed that the load on public agencies in reference to these 
groups will probably be much greater from now on than it has 
been in the past. 

It is not necessary in a paper of this kind to enumerate the 
combination of circumstances, of conditions and of economic, so- 
cial and political movements, which has produced the present 
popular interest in some types of ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ movement. 

Section 208 of the industrial recovery act provides a fund of 
$25,000,000 to be used ‘‘to provide for aiding the redistribution 
of the overbalance of population in industrial centers—for mak- 
ing loans for and otherwise aiding in the purchase of subsistence 
homesteads.’’ This section definitely brings the phrase ‘‘Sub- 
sistence Homesteads’’ into our national terminology. Personally, 
I dislike the word ‘‘subsistence.’’ To me it signifies something 
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below the level of an existence and certainly something quite 
beneath the standard of living which should be within the grasp 
of men willing to give honest labor to society in this age of 
science. 

Associated with the present subsistence homesteads movement 
is the idea of the gradual decentralization of industry. Perhaps 
it would be better stated to say that many forces which operated 
in the past to concentrate industries are not operating in the 
same degree at present. It would be wise national strategy to have 
a survey made of all industries which would, in the light of our 
best research technique, show those best adapted to large scale 
production and those industries which do not have justifiable 
comparative advantages in their present locations. 

No one doubts for a moment but that the iron industry is 
naturally located in the Pittsburgh region where the coal and the 
iron ore naturally meet. There can be, however, much question 
about the location of fabricating industries in which the move- 
ment of raw materials is but a small factor. Probably such a sur- 
vey would show strong justification for much decentralization and 
for smaller unit plants in many fields. 

There are certain rather well defined arguments which are put 
forth by the advocates of decentralization such as the argument 
of social value vs. material values, the disastrous effects of tech- 
nological changes in industry, the mobility or the immobility of 
labor, and similar points. In this paper, I do not care to go into 
the economic arguments pro and con regarding cities, regarding 
centralizations or decentralizations of industry, or the claimed 
advantages or disadvantages of each. I desire, however, to em- 
phasize at this point that the present subsistence homestead 
movement pre-supposes a pattern of life which I shall discuss 
later that is neither agricultural production on the one hand nor 
city living on the other. I do not desire to make comparisons or 
valuations of one type of life against the other but rather to 
explore the possibilities of the ‘‘rural-urban’’ pattern. 

Agriculture in general and agricultural economists should have 
deep interest in the subsistence homesteads movement. There is 
implied in subsistence homesteads a very fundamental assump- 
tion to the effect that some way or somehow our national economy 
must give everyone the opportunity to produce surplus goods or 
commodities to be exchanged. 

While we generally recognize that there are limitations as to 
the volume of food which a human being can consume, neverthe- 
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less, our other wants are practically limitless. Opportunities 
therefore, can justifiably be given to all who are willing to work, 
to be engaged in industry some way or somehow producing goods 
and services, and as a result of the exchange, the individual la- 
borer or producer can thereby increase his standard of living. 
Most of our present subsistence farmers who do not have oppor- 
tunity of production aside from their own food requirements are 
thus shut off from the possibility of raising their standard of 
living and their community life. That conflicts with the ideal of 
the abundant life and abundant living. The only way that all may 
have an opportunity to live abundantly is to be able to produce 
abundantly those things which can be consumed abundantly. 

There are thousands of families classified by the census as 
agricultural who are living in the mountains, on eroded lands, 
or wherever their location may be, but who are so situated that 
they have little or no opportunity for any exchange of production 
and therefore their standard of living must remain on a low 
subsistence basis. They have no opportunity to produce goods 
or services which can be bartered for the goods or services of 
others. 

The philosophy of Secretaries Wallace and Tugwell with ref- 
erence to the effect of world nationalism on our agricultural ex- 
ports is generally accepted. We can anticipate that the present 
situation if it is to continue will increase rather than decrease the 
number of subsistence farms in the United States. Again com- 
mercial farmers are apt to be much more sensitive than they have 
been in the past of what they now call the ‘‘unfair competition”’ 
of the farmer on submarginal land. It would seem then from the 
standpoint of agriculture that it would be desirable to move into 
industrial production or at least to give opportunities for produc- 
tion aside from food, to large numbers of what I term ‘‘stranded 
submarginal farmers’’ in the United States. 

This problem can be met in one of two ways: first, in taking 
industries to subsistence farming localities so as to give oppor- 
tunity for wage employment; and second, to give the opportunity 
for these kinds of farmers to give up their present submarginal 
land and to migrate to new subsistence homestead communities 
where they could still produce the subsistence for their families, 
but have the opportunity for part or full time wage employment. 
Any national or state program of land utilization which contem- 
plates the retirement of submarginal land to public ownership, 
must provide opportunities of living which are sufficiently more 
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attractive than the present living conditions of the families which 
would be effected by such retirement. A sound subsistence home- 
stead program should provide for shifting families from sub- 
marginal lands to planned and attractive subsistence homestead 
communities where there would be opportunities and more satis- 
fying community life and wage employment. A national accept- 
ance of this view might open a new frontier, and we might have a 
new type of migrations throughout the country. 

There is a different approach to the Subsistence Homesteads 
program from the standpoint of industry. It is generally conceded 
that our present industrial system although it has given an ever 
increasing flow of goods and services, has nevertheless decreased 
step by step, the security of great masses of working people. The 
set-up of industry in the past has not naturally led to home owner- 
ship and to deep-rooted family ties. Many economic philosophers 
regard this loss of security as a great price which society is pay- 
ing for our present factory system. 

The general idea of spreading work and of shorter working 
hours is gaining wider circulation. If in the operation of the codes, 
organized labor and so on, are generally agreed upon a spread the 
work program, then we may anticipate that great masses of the 
workers may not have full time employment, and will have leisure 
time available for other than factory work. The question as to the 
problem of this leisure time is worthy of careful consideration. 
The proponents of the subsistence homestead movement are quite 
generally agreed that there are some psychological and philo- 
sophical values which attach to the soil, and that one of the most 
normal manners in which human beings express themselves is by 
carrying through the cycle of the seasons, the production of a 
garden. Furthermore, these fundamental values attach to the 
family which exhibits the skill, the initiative and the discipline 
necessary to the timely operations of garden production and to 
the consumption by the family of something which is actually pro- 
duced by the family. The garden, the flowers, the fruit, the poul- 
try, and perhaps the cow, which is possible on a subsistence home- 
stead, is opportunity for this expression. 

Aside from the economic and social arguments pro and con with 
reference to decentralization of industry, it is contended that 
there is an important place in our national economy for this new 
frontier, so to speak, which is just as definitely a frontier as was 
the county west of the Alleghanies after the American Revolution. 
This frontier contemplates a new type of life which has not been 
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widely recognized in America, a type of life which is somewhat 
similar to European village life. 

My own conception of it is best typified by the Mormon village. 
When Brigham Young settled his band on the plateaus between 
Great Salt Lake and the mountains, he was compelled to settle 
them in a village as a means of protection against the Indians. 
In general the typical Mormon village, was laid out in blocks, the 
blocks not being cut into lots, and each householder instead of 
living on a 50 foot lot giving back to the alley, lived on a block of 
2.2 acres. This type of life exists in many of the agricultural 
Mormon villages in Utah today. About 20 or 30 years ago, sugar 
beet factories and milk condenseries, began to appear in some 
of these Mormon villages, thus evolving a wage earning class. In 
Utah you can see in few clear cut instances the evolution of the 
subsistence homestead pattern of life. People are living on the 
2.2 acres, and are working in the industries a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty days, as the case may be, at prevailing wage rates. 
I defy anybody to show me any place in the United States with a 
higher social or esthetic standard of living in relation to the cash 
income than can be found in these villages. 

If we are to move in this direction we have a wide frontier 
ahead of us because the automobile, cheap electricity, and rapid 
communication of various types, now make possible a new type 
of community in which the industries can be in the center, and the 
families, instead of living on town lots, can live on blocks of land 
in subsistence homesteads for ten or fifteen miles in every direc- 
tion. 

This new pattern of life therefore is a sort of village life, but 
more than this it may develop the handicrafts and skills of which 
we have but little in this country. I am convinced that there are 
opportunities for hand-weaving, for wood-working, and much 
handicraft production in the United States provided it can be 
organized in some guild-like manner. This is the kind of produc- 
tion in which the worker can express his individuality. There is 
no doubt a market for the handicraft goods along side the same 
kind of goods made by the most efficient large scale machine or- 
ganization. 

Subsistence homestead communities can be a sort of new syn- 
thesis of present day ideals and aspirations for community life. 
A survey of the magazines and periodicals of fifty years ago in- 
dicates a yearning for horseless carriages and rapid means of 
communication, and for many things now common-place in na- 
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tional life. The yearning now among wide classes of people is for 
security, for wholesome recreation, for constructive use of leisure 
time, and for things which seem to be typified best by what might 
be called the community idea. This represents a revolt against the 
crass materialism and the shallowness of the jazz age. It really 
amounts to a new community synthesis of continuity of employ- 
ment, of education, of recreation, of security and other factors 
which go into the better living to which we all aspire. 

This new pattern of life, of course, would not increase commer- 
cial agricultural production. I doubt if it would have much effect 
on the staples which are the result of commercial field agriculture. 
It might reduce somewhat the outlets for vegetables, poultry, etc., 
but it is doubtful if any movement of this kind would grow faster 
than the natural adjustment of producers in the fields which 
would be effected. 

Whether or not we are getting ready to embark upon a national 
enterprise of building subsistence homestead communities is yet 
to be determined. Present legislation provides only a fund suffi- 
cient for test, experiment and demonstration. There is much 
evidence of a deep-seated national demand for suburban types of 
houses, and for the subsistence homestead communities. If we are 
to move in this direction, it will require a coordinated and cooper- 
ative type of leadership and service which can be given by the 
colleges of agriculture, and the specialties in the various fields of 
education, recreation, housing, sanitation, community planning, 
etc. 

Just now we are beginning to discover some of the paramount 
problems with which we will have to wrestle if we really take the 
subsistence homestead community idea seriously. There is little 
light thus far that can be shed on many of these problems. The 
answers must be forged out through trial and error, through suc- 
cess and failure. 


Here are some of the problems for which solution must be 
developed. 

First. There is need for new types of low cost comfortable and 
attractive houses which are architecturally beautiful and accept- 
able and adapted to the subsistence homestead communities. Will 
it not be possible to work out types of houses which will be cheap 
but beautiful, durable and convenient, and adapted to mass pro- 
duction and still utilize unskilled labor in their construction? 
Plans now provide that one of the subsistence homestead com- 
munities which will be developed this coming year will be used as 
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a testing ground for promising ideas with reference to low cost 
convenient houses, adapted to the subsistence homestead pattern 
of life. 

Second. What are the factors which should govern the size of a 
subsistence homestead? Should the homestead be limited to the 
vegetable garden and fruit or should communities attempt coop- 
erative production? Should communities plan on field production 
for their own use, something on the order of the Old English 
Manor or of the French Village? 

Third. What technique can be used for the selection of people 
adapted to this type of life, people who will exhibit the spirit of 
pioneers, people who will be sufficiently thrifty to have monthly 
savings large enough to take care of the amortization payments 
of their homesteads? What educational program is necessary to 
assist them to readjust to the homestead community? 

A very vital problem is the relationship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to this movement. Will subsistence homestead bonds or 
loans prove attractive investments to private investors or must 
this frontier be opened up entirely by the Federal Government? 
If so, what are to be the administrative and financial relations 
between the Federal Government, the State Government and the 
local community ? I shall not attempt to enumerate the long list of 
new problems which are developing, I simply desire to point out 
that if subsistence homesteads are built in a national way they 
will produce a whole new set of problems for the agriculture 
economist, for rural socialist and for workers in many of the 
special fields and social science. 

Section 208 of the industrial recovery act is being administered 
largely as a national economic and social experiment in an en- 
deavor to test out the practicability and adaptability of subsist- 
ence homesteads under a number of conditions. Several projects 
will be developed which will have experimental value and which 
will, we hope, contribute to our meager knowledge of this matter. 
The projects which are being developed at the present time fall 
largely in four categories. 

First. Stranded industrial groups such as the 200,000 coal 
miners who will not again mine coal. In certain projects, repre- 
sentative members of stranded industrial workers will be moved 
to new localities and settled in subsistence homestead communi- 
ties. Attempts will be made to give these homesteaders opportun- 
ity for part-time wage employment and to develop the rural-urban 
village type of community life. 
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Second. Industrial decentralization and subsistence homestead 
communities. This involves moving out of a populated center an 
industry and surrounding it by subsistence homesteads. A search 
is being made for private industries willing to cooperate in such 
experiments. 

Third. Workingmen’s garden homes at the periphery of pres- 
ent centers of employment which means building homes on plots 
of land of from one to five acres reasonably convenient to existing 
industry. 

Fourth. Stranded Agricultural Population. Assisting families 
who are now on submarginal land to shift to communities on the 
better land. Such projects by way of illustration would assist 
families now on cut-over lands which should go into federal for- 
ests to be transplanted to the edge of the new forest area and to 
become part-time timber workers. 

I have briefly sketched some of the back-ground of the present 
subsistence homestead movement, some of the philosophy which 
is involved in it and some of the experiments which are now get- 
ting underway. 

What is the place of this new pattern of life in our future na- 
tional economy? This question is in the field of speculation rather 
than exposition and description. Such national drifts largely fall 
in the category of ‘‘philosophies of civilization.’’ The contrast 
between the opposing philosophies of pessimism and conditioned 
optimism was never greater than at present. The pessimists look 
upon subsistence homestead as a retreat from the age of machin- 
ery and science and as the type of adjustment which will give 
security but not necessarily raise the standard of living. On the 
other hand the group which I choose to call the ‘‘conditioned op- 
timists,’’ look upon subsistence homesteads as a part of a new 
high standard of living as an adjustment to the age of science 
and the machine which does not in the least detract from all of 
the efficiencies of technology and its flow of goods and service 
by which we can restore security, opportunity for constructive 
use of leisure time, and other opportunities of social value to be 
developed in education, in art, in recreation, and kindred fields. 
The conditioned optimists therefore, regard it as a natural sensi- 
ble adjustment to the machine age which restores many of the 
values which were lost in the jazz age. From the economic stand- 
point, if we are to be gripped in economic nationalism, then our 
unemployment will probably be of long standing and some such 
type of social adjustment must take place. 
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Friends of the subsistence homestead idea are very skeptical 
whether this new pattern of life can develop without a great deal 
of social control and the cooperative team work of the whole 
group of leaders in the social sciences. The new frontier offers 
a challenge to agricultural economists as much of the subject mat- 
ter of the zone is involved in agricultural economy. People in 
the field of agriculture can make a great contribution to its evolu- 
tion and development. The subsistence homestead community 
should not be over-sold as a panacea nor a utopia. It should be 
approached by what Rex Tugwell called several years ago an 
experimental technique. Let us hope that it will offer to a great 
group of people who now seem to be stranded in the present in- 
dustrial city or on hopeless sub-marginal land, the opportunity 
of dignified, wholesome, abundant living. 


Discussion BY CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Subsistence homesteads are places where self production for self con- 
sumption is carried on as a full or as a part time occupation. It consists 
of production for consumption without the intervention of marketing or 
the exchange of goods. 

In early America, the homesteads were partly for subsistence and partly 
for commercial production. The general trend since that time has been 
to emphasize commercial production and the division of labor. In 1930 
the general situation may be described roughly as follows. Probably 50 
percent of our six million farm families relied mainly upon subsistence 
and produced commercial crops as a secondary occupation for the sup- 
plementation of subsistence farming. The other three million farmers were 
primarily commercialized agriculturists supplementing their money in- 
comes by subsistence. Probably 75 percent of our five million rural non- 
farm families supplemented their incomes by some form of subsistence 
work chiefly home ownership, gardening and the keeping of cows, pigs 
and chickens. Probably 25 percent of our nineteen million urban families 
added some subsistence characteristic to their incomes chiefly in the forms 
of home ownership and gardening. About three million other urban fami- 
lies owned their homes but did no gardening or other forms of subsistence 
living. Thus, in general, subsistence homesteads in America of 1930 could 
be tabulated as follows: 


Amount of Subsistence Number of Families 

1. Where subsistence is the primary occupation of the homestead. 3,000,000 
2. Where subsistence is an important secondary occupation producing a good 

deal of food, fuel and housing accommodations (other farm families). 3,000,000 
3. Where subsistence is an important secondary occupation for food and 

housing (rural non-farm families). 4,000,000 
4. Where subsistence is a secondary occupation of lesser importance due 

to home ownership and gardening by urban families. é 5,000,000 
5. Where subsistence makes a small contribution in the single factor of housing 

on account of home ownership but with no gardening. a 3,000,000 
6. Commercialized homesteads with no subsistence. This includes one million 

rural non-farm families and eleven million urban families. 12,000,000 


Total homesteads 30,000,000 
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These are very crude estimates but nevertheless they emphasize the 
probable development toward the pure commercialization of our home- 
steads by 1930. Since that time there have been a number of opposing 
movements whose total influence is difficult to unravel. In general, how- 
ever, the movement has been toward greater subsistence in all kinds of 
homesteads. The question which we face today is the future of this move- 
ment in America. 

In approaching this problem, we have to imagine a number of condi- 
tions. One of these is that social planning shall be completely successful to 
the extent that the business cycle is largely eliminated and the average 
family is allocated a place in the scheme of things. Under such a situation 
as this, subsistence homesteads would play only a réle pre-ordained by the 
persons in the control of the social order and the answer could be known 
only if we could foresee the hypothetical opinions of hypothetical persons 
in advance. 

A second condition which might be imagined would be that which 
would arise due to a general breakdown of our culture. If such a move- 
ment as this came about there would undoubtedly be considerable flight 
from the cities toward semi-rural subsistence homesteads and a mass over- 
turning of the ordinary rules concerning property rights. Under such a 
hypothetical condition as this, subsistence homesteads would grow rapidly 
in temporary popularity and would probably maintain themselves as one 
of the fundamental ways of life over a considerable period of time. 

A third set of imaginable conditions provides for neither of the two 
above movements but allows only for changes in subsistence homesteads 
in America as brought about by the other underlying factors of our 
present culture. Under this set of conditions we have to ask the funda- 
mental question, ‘‘ Will subsistence homesteads follow the trend which 
dominated our life between 1890 and 1930 and decrease in number or will 
they follow an opposite type of trend and increase? My most probable 
answer to this question with the reasons is as follows. 

The present depression is not only an ordinary one but probably is 
complicated by three other circumstances. The first is the post-war re- 
adjustment ; the second is that it may have arisen in a general long down- 
ward trend of the business cycle which may run for some years more; and 
the third, that it is probably influenced in part by the fact that a number 
of forms of non-economic behavior have approached a maximum of de- 
velopment so that they are influencing our economic behavior. By this I 
mean that changes in non-economic behavior ordinarily go on without di- 
rectly influencing an economic system which is operating in a given man- 
ner under considerable headway. However, when these non-economic 
forms of behavior reach extreme expressions, and when a number of them 
fit together and reach this period at the same time, I believe that they 
tend to influence economic behavior, particularly during depressions when 
the economic system is not operating in the given way under a strong 
pressure. 

These fields which I believe are influencing our economic behavior are 
the family, the population, urbanization, changes in religious and magi- 
eal beliefs, the development of government as an economic factor, social 
mobility, international relationships, and that of consumption of eco- 
nomic goods. Briefly, it seems that in the last 15 years we have come 
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into contact with a number of internal and external social changes in our 
total social milieu, all of which have combined to influence the depression. 
The family is weakened and the population is tending to become stable 
instead of increasing. The cities have passed into a stage of rapidly di- 
minishing returns as is measured by the fact that the cost of running 
a city is increasing a great deal more rapidly than the increase in the 
population of the city. The magical system of beliefs which surround 
the individual and make his economie system work has lost much of its 
force. This is indicated by a study of the psychological parts of the 
social system without regard to membership in religious organizations. 
Such, for instance, is to be found in the increasing divorce rate, the num- 
ber of suicides, and the incidence of mental disease. All of these indices 
mounted rapidly until the beginning of the depression. 

The economic phases of the government have grown in volume so that 
‘‘rugged individualism’’ did not apply to a large mass of the people 
even before the depression. In other words, the laissez faire system had 
largely passed by 1928. In that year public and private social agencies 
of a semi-official nature collected and spent for charity around two billion 
dollars. This at an average of $500 per family per year (which was W. I. 
King’s estimate of the incomes of the lower 15 percent of our popula- 
tion for that year) probably maintained 20 million people in a milieu 
entirely separate from laissez faire principles. In addition to the 20 mil- 
lions supported by charities, 10 millions were either governmental em- 
ployers or were supported by them. At that time, which was the most 
prosperous year in American civilization, at least a fourth of the Ameri- 
can people were entirely divorced from laissez faire occupations. 

Allowance must be made for our rapid social mobility. This mobility not 
only leads to the most economic placement of persons in the social order 
but at the same time makes the social system very complex. This com- 
plexity, along with the decrease in traditional values, seems to lay a 
basis for strong irrational psychological movements against novelty. This 
anti-change type of psychological movement may be illustrated by funda- 
mentalism and Ku-Klux-Klanism and by our unwillingness to continue 
the 18th Amendment in spite of the progressive growth in dryness for 
over a century. These ideas favoring the old order of things have not 
had much influence in America as yet but they have considerably dis- 
rupted the trend of events in a number of European civilizations. Some 
of the elements are prevalent in America and may come to the forefront 
in the future. 

Along with this is the general development of nationalism which is 
foreshadowed by the evident breaking up of the League of Nations, by the 
inerease in barriers against international trade and migration between 
nations and by the general revival of international war as a form of solu- 
tion for international problems after the period of relative peace between 
1850 and 1914. 

Finally, although the average individual in America has a high level 
of consumption of goods, his safety as a consumer has been so menaced 
by fluctuations in his income that he may be beginning to crave a greater 
amount of safety even with a less conspicuous material standard of living. 

I believe that all of these social factors have worked together to in- 
fluence the economic crisis and that this disjointedness is an underlying 
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factor in many present commercialized countries. The social factors men- 
tioned above may influence us toward more general subsistence in the 
homesteads of our national economy. We may look for greater develop- 
ments in subsistence homesteads between 1940 and 1960 than between 
1900 and 1930. I think that the average individual is seeking for a greater 
simplification of the general economic system and the social structure and 
that this increase of subsistence homesteads will be one of the methods 
used. If my reasoning is right subsistence homesteads and phases of home- 
steads will be growing in popularity for some years to come. 
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THE PROGRAM OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT* 


Cuester C. Davis 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Not in any perfunctory sense, but to a degree which is very 
real and sincere, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to talk 
today to this association. 

In the first experimental undertakings under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, our Administration has been helped every step 
of the way by men of distinction in your field. It would have been 
literally impossible for us to proceed at times, had we not been 
able to turn to the wise counsel, and the trained assistance of 
those best aware of the nature and magnitude of the economic 
and social forces with which we have been dealing. Many of your 
number have been asked to participate directly or indirectly in 
our work. The response has been patriotic and generous. If, as 
we hope, the Adjustment Administration’s efforts finally prove 
a living accomplishment, the reason will lie in the give and take 
of sound economic advice. 

The breakdown of the economic structure, and especially the 
role of agriculture in the depression, are a challenge to men com- 
prising an association such as yours. The responsibility is deep 
to offer your very best to think through critical problems to an 
intelligently planned bulwark against recurrence. 

So Lam here to urge you to continue your interest, and to ex- 
pand and intensify it. Thus you may help us to keep going 
straight along the path to recovery. The importance of such a 
collective contribution scarcely can be subject to exaggeration. 
There is a great need for intelligent inquiry and constructive 
criticism. In the field of public education alone, your opportunity 
is immense. The American people deserve to know all we can 
tell them about what we are doing and how and why we are doing 
it. More and more, the public will look for information to those 
who are free from political bias, who have no selfish interests 
to serve, who know the facts and are schooled in their interpreta- 
tion. 

I want to talk candidly with you about the present and future 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. But first it will 
be worthwhile to go back a little way in history. The United States 
emerged from the War, with Europe owing us a lot of money. The 
changed situation logically meant importation of more and more 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
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foreign goods. But instead of lowering tariffs we raised them 
and loaned more money to finance sales of our goods abroad. 

A new discrimination thus was imposed on agriculture. Great 
sections of the farming industry, as for example wheat and corn 
and hogs, were doomed to punishment by ultimate loss of export 
markets. Their export position forced them outside the tariff 
wall. So the producers of these products could not get the price 
benefit of high tariffs, even on the domestically consumed part 
of their crops. They were forced to sell on a world market, and 
buy industrial products on a market protected within the high 
tariff citadel. 

This situation explained agitation for the McNary-Haugen bill 
for which George N. Peek was more responsible than any other 
man. This legislation would have helped greatly the producers of 
major surplus farm crops. The farmers who raised these crops 
would have been paid back at least some of the money that was- 
loaned abroad to maintain our high protectionist policies. The 
exhaustion of agricultural purchasing power would not have be- 
come the tragic factor in general economic depression that it did 
subsequently become. But the blindness of so-called practical men 
in Washington, supported by people once said to represent the 
‘‘sound business’’ point of view, balked the legislation. Farm 
economists who saw trouble coming were denounced as theorists 
by the ‘‘practical’’ industrial statesmen who brought that about. 

Immense and persistent pressure from farmers soon made 
some important concession to agriculture advisable. Therefore 
Washington in 1929 offered farmers the agricultural marketing 
act and the Federal Farm Board. In at least one respect, this 
legislation represented a significant step toward present under- 
takings. Prevention of farm surpluses was defined as one of the 
purposes of the act. 

But the Federal Farm Board was not provided with any effec- 
tive mechanism for the attainment of this worthy objective. Pri- 
marily, it offered help to agriculture by financing with loans the 
orderly marketing of crops by cooperative associations. For con- 
trol of production, the board was forced to rely chiefly upon mere 
exhortation. This did not work, because no individual farmer had 
any assurance that if he reduced his plantings, other farmers 
would do likewise. Under the farm board plan, the most substan- 
tial benefits appeared most likely to go, not to the cooperating 
farmers, but to those refusing to cooperate. Hence the Farm 
Board fell short of substantial accomplishment in the prevention 
of surpluses. Stores of wheat, cotton, pork and other products 
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piled up. The board’s stabilization operations bottled up sur- 
pluses and because no efficient check was provided on production, 
temporary price stabilization tended to continue overproduction. 
Farm prices finally collapsed and the national economic depres- 
sion was intensified. So in the past dozen years, the stage gradu- 
ally has been set for the agricultural adjustment act. The brief 
history I have sketched here shows clearly, I think, the need of 
broader and more fundamental legislation than either the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill or the marketing act whick set up the Farm 
Board. 

The agricultural adjustment act undertakes to deal with world 
realities on the one hand and the facts of the domestic situation 
on the other. I should like to make similarities and differences 
of the Adjustment act with prior legislation more specific. The 
present act embodies one of the strongest characteristics of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. The processing tax, like the equalization 
fee, provides a continuing source of revenue. As events proved, 
farm leaders were well justified in their fears when, for the con- 
tinuing source of revenue that the equalization fee would have 
supplied, there was substituted in 1929 the lump sum appropria- 
tion of half a billion dollars for the Farm Board. 

The ground thus lost was regained four years later when the 
agricultural adjustment act this year set up processing taxes as 
a sustained source of money to finance our operations. Farm lead- 
ers should regard with suspicion any attempts to substitute a 
lump sum appropriation, however large, for a constant source 
of revenue. There should be no disposition anywhere to permit 
any special appropriation, such as the 200 million dollar fund 
now proposed to help finance aid for the dairying and beef cattle 
industries, to become an opening wedge to accomplish such a pur- 
pose. Lump sum appropriations will weaken the Act if they are 
employed as permanent financing measures, because they become 
exhausted, and are vulnerable to attack by selfish interests op- 
posed to farm relief. Whether we keep the processing tax in- 
definitely or not, farm leaders should insist on some form of con- 
tinuing source of revenue. 

In two respects, the agricultural adjustment act represents a 
great advance upon all prior plans. One of these is its general 
character. The McNary-Haugen bill was largely a bill to help 
the producers of export crops. A look backward at that measure, 
together with the Farm Board’s difficulties and American farm- 
ers’ experience under the tariff have shown that, to be effective, 
agricultural legislation must provide for an attack on the farm 
problem all along the line. 
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To help one major group of producers while neglecting others 
creates trouble for the future. This is demonstrated by the pres- 
ent distress in the dairy and beef cattle industries. While cotton, 
wheat, corn and hog and tobacco producers were without effective 
tariff protection, the cattle and dairy industries for years were 
sheltered by the tariff wall. Temporarily both dairying and beef 
cattle growers prospered. Dairy leaders were not enthusiastic 
about the McNary-Haugen bill. But the tariff advantages for 
dairying and cattle-raising gradually attracted new producers 
from the unprotected surplus industries. Then prices in these 
once-favored dairy and beef cattle industries sank until they now 
have been dragged down into the pit which for so long has been 
occupied by the wheat, cotton, and corn and hog farmers. 

Farmers should recognize that they are all in the same boat. 
All must be helped. This point is driven home by the first official 
returns on fall wheat plantings. The few parts of the country 
showing an increase in winter wheat acreage above the base years 
include the dairy regions where in recent years wheat has been a 
minor crop. There the low prices of dairy products seem to be 
driving farmers back into grain production. Evidence accumu- 
lates that for success of the whole adjustment plan, emergency 
steps are needed to improve the income of dairy farmers in line 
with the improvement in wheat. 

The second respect in which our act is an advance upon the 
others is of the greatest interest to this group of farm economists. 
I refer to the benefit payment provision in the act. This provision 
has been more misrepresented than any other. The benefit pay- 
ments have been described as a mere dole, as a subsidy for de- 
struction, and one city newspaper even said that the government 
was paying farmers to be shiftless. Such definitions are worse 
than false. They are absurd. The benefit payment is a contribu- 
tion to the income of farmers who agree to cooperate in control- 
ling production. It is designed to make up on the portion of the 
crop consumed in this country, the difference between the current 
market price and pre-war price parity. It is a mechanism to give 
the cooperating farmer a fair return for his products. 

In the enactment of the adjustment act, the nation belatedly 
has acknowledged that the farmer is entitled to this parity of 
income on what the nation itself consumes. A calculation once 
was made to show that, if American farmers had continued to 
receive their average pre-war share of the national income from 
1920 until 1932, they would have been paid more than 50 billions 
of dollars in excess of the income they did receive at prevailing 
ruinous prices. 
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Without vouching for the accuracy of this rough estimate, I 
do contend that establishment of the parity principle reduces to 
an absurdity some of the definitions of adjustment payments that 
I mentioned. The fact is that the farmers of this country have 
earned over and over again the benefit payments they have com- 
ing under the act. If parity means justice to agriculture now, the 
low prices of the past twelve years just as surely were a denial 
of justice. The money which should have gone to them was sucked 
into the speculative markets. It helped finance the disastrous 
stock market orgy of 1929. It swelled big fortunes. It was frittered 
away in foreign loans. It was used in many ways that helped to 
precipitate the economic collapse. Now in the form of adjustment 
payments, we are paying back a small part of the honest income 
which should have been going to agriculture since 1920. That is 
what we are doing. 

But the benefit payment is more than an installment method 
of discharging an overdue debt to farmers. It provides the ma- 
chinery which was so sadly lacking in the Farm Board’s opera- 
tions. All farm economists know that in raising farm income 
some effective means to place a check upon production is essen- 
tial. With millions of producers competing individually with each 
other, agriculture can have no instrument of production control 
such as that attained by closely knit industrial organizations, un- 
less the Federal government supplies it. Exhortation and co- 
operative marketing were proved by the Farm Board experiment 
to be insufficient substitutes for such a federal instrument. The 
adjustment payment supplies that lack. By making these pay- 
ments only to those farmers who cooperate in adjusting their 
production, the adjustment act has provided a skilful method 
of identifying the interests of the individual with those of the 
group. The benefits are estimated to assure substantially better 
returns to those farmers who join in adjustment programs than 
to those who refuse to join. Such is the benefit payment—an 
equitable compensation for service rendered, and in addition an 
instrument of hopeful experiment in the direction of economic 
- and social control. 

The crowning argument for the fair exchange value plan and 
the benefit payment is that they work. The wheat plan and the 
cotton program in the South have provided our crucibles—our 
laboratories—for the first test under the act. The results have 
been astonishingly successful. We got a better sign-up than we 
hoped for in the South. The effects on cotton prices were highly 
beneficial. As for wheat, first official estimates by the Federal 
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Crop Reporting Board show that in the principal winter wheat 
producing states, in spite of the enormously advertised plan to 
raise prices, overwhelming cooperation of farmers has resulted 
in an actual and substantial acreage reduction—to be sure, not 
so much as we asked for, but still substantial. For the winter 
wheat country as a whole we have attained an average 7 per 
cent reduction from the three-year base acreage. The regions 
showing gains were chiefly those where dairy and mixed farming 
is dominant, where wheat is unimportant, where the sign-up per- 
centage was small, and where low dairy or other prices and the 
absence of a real program for the dairy industry at the time of 
the sign-up apparently contributed to a drift back into wheat pro- 
duction. 

In this manner and on a grand scale, the purposes of the agri- 
cultural adjustment act are being gradually accomplished. The 
law was enacted to enable farmers to establish and maintain such 
balance between production and consumption of agricultural com- 
modities as would tend to restore farm prices to parity as rapidly 
as feasible. You all know the conditions constituting the justifica- 
tion for the Act, too well to require any detailed explanation from 
me. 

Last May, when the act was signed, the farming industry was 
at the bottom of a 12-year slump in income. Carryover supplies 
of wheat and cotton were approximately three times normal. 
Farmers had been compelled to keep on producing despite the 
fact of 50 million acres of excess land in production, because they 
had no way to pay their debts and keep their homes, except to 
produce more and sell it for any price they could get. 

The transformation wrought by the benefit payments in the 
wheat and cotton country on banks, retail and wholesale business 
enterprise, payment of taxes and debts, has been a revelation. 
This immense improvement of business in the South and West 
has followed closely the distribution of benefits. The facts seem 
to justify an opinion that the best place to start economic re- 
covery is at the grass roots. Due to causes among which opera- 
tions of the agricultural adjustment act are only one, the value 
of American farm crops is one billion, 200 million dollars greater 
this year than in 1932. 

The total of adjustment payments on existing contracts, al- 
ready made or soon to be made, will exceed 275 million dollars. 
The programs, starting with cotton, which was nearing maturity 
when the act became law, and including the corn-hog program 
which is now in the hands of the farmers, will distribute a total 
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estimated at about 750 million dollars in adjustment payments to 
farmers before the end of 1935. These payments will go to pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, tobacco, rice, and milk and 
its products. They represent substantial incomes added to price. 
The consumer in no case pays more than the fair exchange value 
for the farmer’s crop. With the plans we have in the making for 
1934, there is every reason to expect that another year will see 
a mighty stride toward agricultural recovery. 

I have shown the nature of these adjustment payments. Now I 
should like to sugest a few questions concerning the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration as worthy of discussion by the econ- 
omists assembled here. Think of the 1,450 county wheat produc- 
tion control associations now set up and operating, the 900 cotton 
associations and the 1,500 similar farmers’ units which will be 
created in the corn and hog counties. What will their existence 
mean in the future? What relation should these new groups bear 
to existing farmers’ cooperatives which must be aided and 
strengthened at every opportunity? What relation should the 
association have to colleges and extension work? To the farm 
bureaus, granges, farmers unions, and farmers elevators? That 
is worthy of some thought. 

But the most impressive question confronting agriculture con- 
cerns broad future phases of the efforts we have launched. What 
new direction will the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
take in the next two or three years? To a great degree, I think, 
the future course of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
will be determined by national and international developments. 
The part this country plays in world trade will be of major im- 
portance to farmers everywhere. If world events and the attitude 
of other nations impel the United States to take a nationalistic 
course, attempts no doubt will be made to develop a more self- 
contained economy. A great responsibility then would be placed 
upon the Adjustment Administration, because in such an event 
adjustments of large scope and difficulty would have to be made. 
They could be made with less pain with the help of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act than otherwise would be possible. 

Our future course will be vastly different if the United States 
participates in a revival of world commerce, with a low tariff 
instead of a policy of excluding competitive imports. It may be 
that the outcome of the special work on world trade policy under- 
taken for the President under leadership of George N. Peek will 
have a direct and far reaching influence upon the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s future program. We hope this may 
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prove to be true. It is of real importance to agriculture to have 
a man so sincerely devoted to its interests as Mr. Peek at work 
on this crucial undertaking. But whether the United States takes 
the nationalistic course, the international alternative or some 
middle path, the Agricultural Administration will have great 
responsibility. 

The adaptability of the act will prove a tremendous advantage 
in any event. The mechanism is at hand to assist farmers in mak- 
ing whatever adjustments prove to be necessary. The nation now 
is passing through a transition period. But it is already clear 
that the day of purely individualistic, uncontrolled, laissez-faire 
agricultural production is passing. Whatever happens in the in- 
ternational tariff field, the future holds out through the adjust- 
ment act the superior advantages of a planned agricultural pro- 
duction. With planning in view, and correlation of our various 
efforts, Mr. Howard R. Tolley, director of the Giannini Founda- 
tion and economic adviser for the Administration, has been 
chosen to take charge of the work. I think you may be sure that 
under his guidance, the Adjustment Administration will map a 
statesmanlike course, closely adapted to whatever future national 
policy may prove to be. 

Some provisions of the agricultural adjustment act must not 
be subject to retreat. One of these is the act’s declaration of the 
principle that farmers shall receive a share of the national in- 
come commensurate with their contribution to the national wel- 
fare. Recognizing that a balance between production and con- 
sumption is essential to attain and sustain fair prices, still this 
declaration of principle makes the act a Magna Charta for agri- 
culture. Above all else in the law, farm leaders and farm eco- 
nomists should fight to maintain the victory they have won in its 
enactment. 

A fundamental concept of the Roosevelt new deal is that those 
large economic groups which perform essential functions for so- 
ciety must have a fair share in the national income. This holds 
especially true for agriculture, upon which the nation relies year 
in and year out to provide sufficient food, the foundation of life 
itself. 

That is the guiding principle also of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act. We have learned by hard experience that without eco- 
nomic planning, and without some control over production, agri- 
culture cannot be assured of fair compensation for the essential 
service of feeding the nation and supplying raw materials for 
industry. Do you think that once we have demonstrated, as we 
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seem to be demonstrating, that fair exchange value for their com- 
modities can be achieved by farmers through concerted produc- 
tion control, the farmers will be ready to abandon it? We do 
not believe it. 

So the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has before it 
a high responsibility and a great opportunity. We must keep up 
the fight to assure the adjustments in production which will sus- 
tain a fair share of the nation’s income for agriculture—which, 
with fair play for the other great economic groups, is the very 
essence of the Roosevelt New Deal. Under the leadership of Sec- 
retary Wallace, the Adjustment Administration is hitting its 
stride. The farmers are learning the meaning and the benefits 
of cooperation. We look forward to the New Year with hope and 
confidence for a long step toward recovery and stability for agri- 
culture. 


Discussion By P. WEAVER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The writer did not have an opportunity to see Mr. Davis’ paper be- 
fore preparing his discussion. It, therefore, cannot be considered a dis- 
cussion of anything that is contained in that paper, but rather a few 
brief observations of the writer’s on problems involved in the agricul- 
tural production control efforts. Since only ten minutes are alloted to the 
discussion, brevity is essential and some points are not fully developed. 

Probably the most serious criticism of the agricultural adjustment act 
which comes to mind in this connection is that the restoration of pre-war 
parity prices seems to be the goal rather than the establishment of ade- 
quate incomes for farmers. If the rise in prices can be brought about only 
by a corresponding reduction in the volume marketed, so that the total 
income to producers is not increased, it is doubtful whether the welfare 
of farmers would be materially increased or whether farmers could con- 
tribute any more to industrial recovery than under present prices and 
present marketings. 

Discussing first the effect of parity prices on farmers’ net incomes, it 
seems desirable to recognize that wheat and cotton, of which a consider- 
able percentage was exported in the past, are in a different position from 
pork and dairy products, of which the net exports have been a relatively 
negligible percentage of total production. 

Such statistical evidence as is available indicates that prices of butter, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk and of pork have been largely 
on a domestic basis, and that the elasticity of consumption of these com- 
modities is close to unity and that the total amount of expenditures for 
these foods remains approximately constant’ under a given plane of 
consumer earnings. Therefore, to raise prices and benefit payments 50 
per cent above present prices would necessitate a reduction in marketings 
of approximatly one-third. 


1 Senate Document 184, 72nd Congress, 2nd Session, 1933. 
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The total amount of money received from consumers would be un- 
changed, even though part of their expenditures would be to cover a 
processing tax, and the net returns to producers would be increased only 
by the reduction in costs of production, and by a possible reduction 
in the percentage of consumer payments absorbed by the agencies engaged 
in distribution. 

Since the reduction in costs of production would be accomplished very 
largely by allowing productive resources and facilities to remain idle or 
used less intensively, it is doubtful whether the savings made would justify 
the administrative costs and the handicaps to farmers which would result 
from preventing future adjustments in types of farming that are economi- 
eally desirable, an unavoidable by-product of ‘‘regulated production.’’ 

Whether the farmers would receive a larger percentage of consumer 
expenditures if prices were on a pre-war parity basis than on a lower 
scale of prices would depend upon whether the margins of distribution 
would tend to remain constant on a unit basis or constant on a percentage 
basis. If they remain constant on a percentage basis, that is if the dis- 
tributors take the same percentage of what consumers pay, total producer 
incomes would not be increased by higher prices for those commodities 
where total consumer expenditures tend to remain constant. If margins 
remain the same per unit of goods handled, however, the producer of raw 
materials would receive a larger percentage of consumer expenditures and 
therefore a larger total income, under high prices than under low prices. 

Analysis of supply-price relationships by Warren and Pearson? would 
indicate that the latter would be the case and that the margins of dis- 
tributors would tend to be as low per unit of product under higher as 
under lower prices. With a control program accompanied by codes or 
agreements which would tend to regulate margins it should be possible to 
accomplish this. Thus, in the dairy industry if a rise in consumer prices 
of 10 per cent were accompanied by a 9 per cent reduction in marketings 
and by the same margin to distributors per unit of goods handled, the 
increased prices to producers would be approximately 20 per cent for a 
91 per cent volume of production resulting in a 9.2 per cent increase in 
total producer receipts.® 

Viewing production control in its relation to economic recovery, the 
effects on industry and on society as a whole cannot be ignored. Inasmuch 
as the farmers’ buying power is an important factor in the demand for 
the products of industry, a production control program in agriculture can 
hope to aid in industrial recovery only to the extent that the total gross 
income of farmers is increased. 

Increases in net incomes of farmers that result from a reduction in 
costs of production without any increase in their gross incomes cannot 
enlarge the purchasing power of agricultural producers as a whole for 
the products of industry. If the farmers have more money to spend for 
radios, automobiles, furniture, etc., only because they spend less in the 
production of crops and animal products, their buying power has simply 
shifted from feed, fertilizer, machinery and labor to those articles which 


2 Interrelationships of Supply and Price, G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, Cornell Bulletin 
466, March 1928. 

* This calculation assumes that producers receive 50 per cent of the price paid by consumers 
before the rise takes place. If the percentage is less, a 10 per cent rise would increase producers’ 
prices more than 9.2 per cent. 
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they use in living, but industry as a whole has not been boosted. This is 
no doubt desirable from the standpoint of the farmer, but of no help in 
the economic recovery of the country. 

Furthermore, increases in gross income resulting from higher prices for 
farm products can aid in industrial recovery only if the increased pur- 
chasing power of farmers exceeds the added cost of industrial produc- 
tion which results from increased food prices and the amount of reduc- 
tion in income to all groups entering into the transporting, processing 
and merchandising of a smaller volume of farm products at the same 
margin per unit of goods. It was indicated earlier that increased gross 
returns to farmers for pork and dairy products can result only if the dis- 
tributors’ margins did not increase on a unit basis. 

In this connection the costs of administering a production control pro- 
gram must be considered as a part of the margins between what consumers 
pay and what farmers receive. If the expenditures by consumers remain 
constant much of the processing tax must come out of the price to pro- 
ducers and the administrative cost of production control must be deducted 
from what consumers pay before producers get their share. 

In the case of lard, wheat, cotton and tobacco, where large quantities 
have been exported and where domestic prices have been on an export 
basis, the prospects are somewhat brighter. However, even in the case of 
these commodities the favorable sentiment now existing among producers 
should not be credited entirely to the results of production control but 
rather to the inflationary feature resulting from the making of benefit 
payments from the federal treasury before processing taxes in equal 
amounts have been collected. In the case of fluid milk, where the demand 
seems less elastic than in the case of. butter or pork, it would also seem 
that greater gross returns to farmers might result from curtailed produc- 
tion. It is doubtful, however, whether fluid milk prices can be raised much 
without curtailing consumption in those markets where a domestic basis 
already exists. 

The social costs of increased prices for dairy products which would 
no doubt curtail consumption of this important item in the diet among 
the poorer classes may more than offset any of the meager financial returns 
which seem possible from reduction in dairy products sufficiently to re- 
store pre-war parity prices. 

Summarizing briefly, it would seem that production control might bet- 
ter be confined to those commodities where a large shrinkage in former 
export possibilities necessitates an adjustment in production more closely 
to domestic needs. In the case of dairy products it might be confined to 
correcting in a single year the unsatisfactory stage in the dairy cycle 
which usually requires 4 to 6 years of liquidation of dairy cattle to correct 
itself. The reduced ratio of heifers in herds to cows and the increased 
slaughter of cows under federal inspection since the early part of 1933 
indicate that this adjustment is under way. Speeding it up so as to cor- 
rect in one year the maladjustment which accumulated since 1929 would 
put the dairy industry safely on a domestic basis, and it is doubtful 
whether still further reduction in order to restore prices to a pre-war 
parity would result in any worth while net gains to the dairy industry 
nor to society as a whole. 
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MARKETING AGREEMENTS UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION’ 


J. W. Tapp anp W. Braun 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Production control programs with their accompanying benefit 
payments under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration as 
applied to commodities designated as basic in the agricultural 
adjustment act are widely known and understood. The restora- 
tion of agricultural purchasing power as an objective of these 
programs too is widely known. A similar knowledge and under- 
standing of marketing agreements and their function in the ad- 
justment program is less common. The writers wish to sketch 
the nature, the objective, and the problems of marketing agree- 
ments under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Under the act the Secretary of Agriculture has authority to 
‘‘enter into marketing agreements with processors, associations 
of producers, and others engaged in the handling in current of 
interstate and foreign commerce of any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, after due notice and opportunity for hearing 
to interested parties.’ This idea in modified form as a provision 
to be included in the agricultural adjustment act was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Peek. It was one of his major suggestions for 
amendments to the House of Representatives Bill 13991, which 
he submitted to the Senate Committee on Finance during their 
investigation of economic problems in the winter of 1932-33. It 
was Mr. Peek’s thought that marketing agreements should be 
applied to the basic commodities only.* His ideas in this regard 
were later incorporated in the first draft of the bill which is now 
the agricultural adjustment act. Marketing agreements were not 
designated to apply to ‘‘any agricultural product’’ but to 
‘basic’? commodities. The California Farm Bureau Federation 
realized that if the bill were passed in that form, surplus prob- 
lems of many California specialty crops could not be solved 
under it. Leaders in the California Farm Bureau Federation 
therefore solicited the support of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and others to have the word ‘‘basic’’ stricken out 
and the phrase ‘‘any agricultural products’’ substituted, thereby 
broadening the scope of its application. 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 
2 Agricultural Adjustment Act, par. 2, sec. 8. : 
- § Hearings of the U. 8. Senate Committee on Finance covering Economic Problems of the 
United States with a view to their solution. Pursuant to Senate Resolution 315, 72nd Congress, 
second session, p. 158. 
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Thus marketing agreements became an instrument that might 
be applied either separately or together with other provisions to 
those crops specified as basic, namely: wheat, cotton, field corn, 
hogs, rice, tobacco, milk and its products. But what is perhaps 
equally significant is that other agricultural industries finding 
themselves with burdensome surpluses were offered a federal 
instrument to assist them in formulating and executing methods 
of procedure for coping with those surpluses. A marketing agree- 
ment as one of the means of accomplishing the purpose of the 
agricultural adjustment act represents a legal contract between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the parties thereto binding 
them to certain methods of procedure in the control of merchanta- 
ble supplies of a commodity as to prices to be paid, as to trade 
practices to be followed, or as to any combination of these or 
other arrangements set forth. In contrast to contracts used in 
acreage control programs growers do not sign marketing agree- 
ments as individuals but as ‘‘associations of producers.’’ In the 
event that a grower is also a shipper in interstate or foreign 
commerce, he may sign as a shipper. 

If he deems it advisable, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
authority to issue licenses in connection with marketing agree- 
ments ‘‘permitting processors, associations of producers, and 
others to engage in the handling in the current of interstate or 
foreign commerce of any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof, or any competing commodity or product thereof.’’ 
Licenses are revokable by the Secretary and pena!'ties for operat- 
ing without a license are provided for. Marketing agreements 
are not approved until representatives of a very large percentage 
of the tonnage have signed. When licenses are issued in connec- 
tion with the agreement they are issued to all handlers involved 
with the commodity in question, because it will be noted from 
the wording of the Act that if a license is issued, no one is per- 
mitted to operate without it. Experience under one of the first 
marketing agreements to be approved demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the licensing feature.* 

Under the agricultural adjustment act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is also authorized to issue licenses without any regard 
to the existence of marketing agreements. So far this power has 
not been exercised and licenses have been issued only as an aid 
to the enforcement of the terms of marketing agreements. The 
licensing authority in the act does, however, place the Secretary 


#U. 8S. A. and Henry A. Wallace vs. Calistan Packers Inc., No, 3627 S. in the Dist. Ct. of 
the U. S., No. Dist. of Calif., So. Div. 
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in a position to utilize the licensing power as a means of correct- 
ing unfair trade practices or charges in a manner similar to that 
previously authorized for the handlers of perishable agricultural 
commodities through the perishable agricultural commodities act. 

The objective of marketing agreements like the acreage reduc- 
tion programs for basic commodities is the restoration of agri- 
cultural purchasing power. And if a marketing agreement is to 
be successful in enhancing the returns to growers as compared 
with returns that would otherwise prevail, the agreement must 
be designed in such a way that its execution will influence eco- 
nomic processes in a manner to bring this result. In the case of 
the basic commodities, immediate relief is available through bene- 
ft payments resulting from processing taxes, the benefit pay- 
yents being linked to a production control program designed to 
#educe the volume of production forthcoming at a subsequent 
—— period. Further benefits then accrue through the na- 
tural rise in market price. The benefit payment plan is not applied 
Jn the case of marketing agreements. Benefits through marketing 
agreements accrue through the influence that their execution ex- 
rts upon market price or through fixed or minimum prices stipu- 
lated. The principal ways in which returns to growers may be 
Slevated or prevented from falling are, restricting (destroying) 
existing merchantable supply, regulating the market flow of sup- 
ply either as to time or place, and by reducing price spreads 
between producers and consumers. 

It is at once obvious that no blanket prescription can be applied 
to all commodities. In each individual case it is necessary to de- 
termine what the situation is, why it arose, and why it is so before 
an intelligent program of action can be adopted. A marketing 
agreement drawn for canning peaches should not be expected to 
be completely applicable to fresh deciduous fruits or to citrus 
fruit. The price influencing forces differ in nature and extent of 
influence in each case because of the difference in the character 
of the commodities and the manner in which they are handled 
from the point of production to the point of consumption. Flexi- 
bility is one of the outstanding characteristics of the agricultural 
adjustment act. It does not lay down hard and fast procedure 
to be followed in all cases. Likewise, in the case of marketing 
agreements, no fixed, iron-clad agreement is intended to be ap- 
plied to industries in a position to adopt one. Each case is treated 
as an entity by itself, and a marketing agreement which can be 
endorsed by the industry is fitted to it in the time available. 

As has already been indicated one of the principal and one of 
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the most difficult problems usually involved in the development 
of a marketing agreement is the making of some provision for 
control over supplies marketed. Limitation of supply usually in- 
volves also some means of allocating or prorating the volume of 
business to be done among the various handlers engaged in the 
business. This problem may be complicated if long-time contracts 
between growers and handlers or forward sales by processors 
are involved. The primary consideration here is to arrive at a 
basis equitable to the shippers or processors, and which will in 
turn insure equitable consideration of the rights of growers to 
participate in the limited market available. Bases for limitation 
and allocation of supplies must be adapted to the particular prob- 
lem presented in each industry. In the case of the cling peach 
marketing agreement the total quantity canned was limited to 
an amount which it was estimated could be sold at a price that 
would enable canners to pay peach growers a price for their 
peaches which would return a larger total net income than could 
be obtained if all the peaches were canned, and that at the same 
time would make it possible for the canned peaches to be moved 
into consumption at a reasonable price to the consumer. Provi- 
sion was made whereby canners contributed to a surplus control 
fund on the basis of the tonnage of peaches canned and this sur- 
plus control fund was used to purchase all of the number 1 
peaches in excess of the quantity required to pack 10,000,000 
cases. The surplus peaches were purchased at a price to net the 
same as those canned. The cost of harvesting was deducted from 
the price paid for No. 1 peaches unharvested. The total pack of 
10,000,000 cases was allocated among the various canners on the 
basis of their previous-sales record, demonstrated potential sales 
ability, and outstanding contractual commitments. 

In the case of the fresh fruit shipping agreements allocation 
of quantities to be shipped by the various shippers is made on 
the basis of their control over available supplies in relation to 
the total volume available for shipment. The actual machinery 
for such allocation is placed in the hands of a committee repre- 
senting shippers and growers. Responsibility for the equitable 
consideration of the rights of the shippers and growers is, there- 
fore, placed in the hands of such committees. There is in all cases 
the possibility of appeals to the Secretary of Agriculture, but so 
far the agreements have operated with a surprisingly small 
amount of difficulties resulting in such appeals. 

Another feature appearing in many marketing agreements is 
that of minimum prices to producers. Where such minimum 
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prices have been established in the agreement they are subject 
to change under certain conditions by the Control Board consist- 
ing of representatives of producers and handlers, such changes 
being subject to the approval of the Secretary or subject to his 
disapproval. In the case of the fresh fruit shipping agreements 
minimum prices to growers have not been established, but the 
improvement of prices to growers has been left to be accom- 
plished through the limitation of supplies moved to market, or 
through the better adjustment of shipments to the various mar- 
kets. It should be pointed out that producer cooperatives are 
not bound by provisions regarding minimum prices to producers 
except in so far as they may operate as regular handlers in the 
purchase and sale of a commodity. 

Some marketing agreements also establish minimum prices to 
the trade. This has been particularly true of the milk marketing 
agreements and this feature is also in the agreements for the 
peach and olive canning industries. In these latter cases one rea- 
son for the establishment of minimum prices to the trade was the 
existence of cooperative or profit-sharing canners in these indus- 
tries. In these cases the independent canners maintained that 
they could not agree to pay minimum prices to producers unless 
their competitors operating on a cooperative or profit-sharing 
basis were forced to maintain minimum resale prices. The estab- 
lishment of minimum resale prices involves the establishment of 
certain distributive margins and this requires careful economic 
justification—an aspect of marketing agreements which it is most 
difficult to handle as long as emergency problems are being dealt 
with on an emergency basis. 

Finally most marketing agreements contain certain provisions 
with reference to fair or unfair trade practices, the use of stand- 
ard grades, and terms of purchase or sale. In some cases the trade 
practice provisions are taken care of in whole or in part in a 
code of fair competition applicable to the parties to marketing 
agreements. In most cases, however, it has been found desirable 
to include a schedule of trade practices. Such provisions are de- 
signed to eliminate practices which can be demonstrated to be 
inimical to the interest of those engaged in the industry including 
growers. 

It may be well at this point to distinguish between codes and 
marketing agreements. Codes of fair competition are authorized 
by the national industrial recovery act for the purpose of elimi- 
nating unfair competitive practices, reducing and relieving un- 
employment, improving standards of labor, promoting the or- 
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ganization of industry for the purpose of cooperative action 
among trade groups and otherwise rehabilitating industry and 
conserving natural resources. A code, therefore, is viewed pri- 
marily from the standpoint of its direct effect upon the welfare 
of the members of an industry and the laborers engaged in it. 
Marketing agreements on the other hand are authorized by the 


agricultural adjustment act, the purpose of which is to improve © 


prices to farmers, and marketing agreements must be examined 
with the purpose of this act in mind. 

An effective marketing agreement cannot be developed purely 
upon the basis of the fact that the parties to the agreement agree 
to do certain things. A successful agreement must be predicated 
upon an analysis of the economic problems faced by an industry 
and the agreement must include provisions which when executed 
contribute toward the solution of those problems and make it 
possible to accomplish the purpose of the agreement. Commodity 
price and marketing research on the part of impartial agencies 
such as state agricultural colleges, and other research depart- 
ments is of prime importance in the formulation of sound agree- 
ments. Benefit from restricting or destroying supply can accrue 
only if the elasticity of the grower price-supply relationship is 
less than unity; that is if a small change in supply results in a 
larger change in price. A decision as to the extent to which sup- 
plies should be restricted is greatly facilitated when the slope of 
price-supply relationships and their trends are known. By trends 
of price-supply relationships in this connection we mean long- 
time influences arising from changes in consumer buying habits 
or from changes in the general price level. A knowledge of the 
degree to which price.is affected by direct competition of other 
products and quantitative evaluations of the export situation are 
of vital importance. These are the economic bases upon which 
marketing agreements must be built. 

Marketing agreements can, however, not be based solely on 
cold economic considerations ; the element of human relationships 
must be taken into account as well. The interests of growers as 
producers, growers as cooperative associations, independent 
shippers or processors and financial institutions are frequently 
quite divergent. Violent clashes between the interests of these 
groups must be tempered through compromise and a spirit of 
cooperation toward a common end. It is necessary to deal with 
divergent interests within groups as well as between groups. An 
attitude receptive to compromise becomes possible if each group 
understands the problem as a whole and the nature of the in- 
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terests in conflict. The agricultural experiment stations and ex- 
tension services, trade associations, the press and other agencies 
are invaluable as educational institutions through which the 
major issues may be studied. The success of any agreement in 
the last analysis will depend to a very large extent upon the 
ability of those administering the agreement to command and 
retain the cooperation and support of the various elements in 
the industry. The selection of control boards and committees is, 
therefore, highly important. If the operation of the agreement 
be, «es involved in factional disputes its ultimate success is 
jeopardized. 

In the development of marketing agreements the interests of 
consumers must be protected. The agricultural adjustment act 
stipulates that the proportion of the consumer’s dollar which is 
returned to the farmer is not to be increased above the percentage 
prevailing during the period August 1909 to July 1914. In view 
of the fact that for most crops grower prices represent a small 
proportion of the prices paid by consumers, the danger of placing 
an undue burden upon the consumer is not great, provided rea- 
sonable care is exercised to see that the agreements do not result 
in a substantial widening of distributive margins. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration includes a consumer’s counsel 
and all proposed marketing agreements are carefully examined 
with a view to appraising their effects upon consumers. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that marketing agree- 
ments are industry programs and not instruments of any dicta- 
torial administration handed to the agricultural industries. The 
role of the Administration in these agreements is in the nature 
of a coordinating and advising capacity. Once they are adopted, 
the Department of Agriculture lends its support to the program 
through services provided by its various branches, and, in the 
event of violations, through definite enforcement proceedings. 

While the agreement is designed to effectuate the declared 
policy of the agricultural adjustment act and improve returns 
to growers it should through the elimination of unfair competi- 
tive methods also prove to be of some benefit to processors and 
handlers engaged in the industry, particularly in industries which 
have been badly demoralized in recent years as the result of in- 
ventory losses or widely fluctuating price levels. Certainly if a 
major portion of the processors and handlers are to support an 
agreement, it can hardly be expected that the agreement will 
work to their disadvantage. On the other hand, it does not follow 
that the agreement will widen distribution costs. In the case of 
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fresh fruit shipping agreements certain distribution costs are 
entirely saved by the elimination of surplus quantities from the 
market at the source of supply, leaving the remainder to be mar- 
keted at a larger aggregate return than could be obtained for the 
entire supply after distribution costs are deducted. In the case 
of the cling peach marketing agreement the peach canners will 
probably fare better than in recent years, in spite of a narrow © 
operating margin, because of the elimination of inventory losses 
which have been characteristic of the past four years, and which 
unquestionably would have developed again in 1933 had there 
been no limitation of the peach pack. 

Throughout the cooperative marketing movement individual 
cooperatives have cherished the hope that they might obtain suf- 
ficient control of the volume of a commodity to effectuate what 
is now being accomplished by marketing agreements. It was ob- 
vious that direct benefits could accrue only from complete control 
or what amounted to very nearly complete control. For a num- 
ber of years prior to the passage of the agricultural adjustment 
act, cooperatives sought a high percentage of control. ‘‘Kighty- 
five per cent’’ actually became a password in agricultural circles 
of California. But when control programs were attempted, 
eighty-five per cent control invariably became only a sturdy 
umbrella to the minority groups in the industry. Perhaps the 
most successful control programs in the United States involving 
actual destruction of supply that were undertaken prior to the 
passage of the agricultural adjustment act took place in Cali- 
fornia. A lemon control program has been effectively operated 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange for a number of 
years. The peach canning industry of California operated control 
programs for the 1930 and 1931 seasons, not by cooperative mar- 
keting on the part of producers but on an industry basis involving 
canners and growers, similar in nature to the marketing agree- 
ment now in effect on clingstone peaches under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. But all of the early control pro- 
grams were upset by minority groups except in the case of lem- 
ons. Where industry programs are justified, marketing agree- 
ments, together with the licensing feature, are an answer to the 
disruptive influences of minority groups. It makes possible sup- 
ply control and tends to eliminate some of the expensive prac- 
tices of competition incident to trying to get business away from 
the other fellow. 

Marketing agreements have been approved (to December 23, 
1933) relating to four basic commodities as follows: 17 relating 
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to milk, 2 for rice, 2 for tobacco and one for disposal of North 
Pacific wheat surplus. 

The following agreements have been adopted for non-basic 
crops. They are in the order of their adoption: cling peaches 
canned in California; California deciduous tree fruits except ap- 
ples; California tokay grapes; walnuts grown in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington; Northwest® fresh deciduous tree fruits; 
California ripe olives used for canning; and, oranges and grape- 
fruit (three agreements—one for California and Arizona, one 
for Florida and one for Texas) and two for the beverage industry. 

It is not possible in the time available to present a detailed 
discussion of all of the marketing agreements which have been 
developed. The agreements relating to the dairy industry are 
probably better known than are the others because they have 
directly affected the interests of large numbers of producers and 
consumers of milk in widely scattered sections of the country. 
The principal features of the marketing agreements relating to 
milk may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) They have to a large extent been superimposed upon and 
adapted to the existing arrangements in the various areas with a 
view to placing all distributors on a more nearly equal competi- 
tive basis, particularly as to prices paid to producers and prices 
charged to consumers. 

(2) Unlike some of the agreements to which reference has 
been made, the milk marketing agreements provide no direct 
means of supply control, although new producers are required 
in most cases to obtain a certificate of public necessity in order 
to obtain a base rating for the sale of milk to be resold as fluid 
milk. 

(3) The fixing of prices to producers and of resale prices to 
consumers necessarily results in the fixing of distributive mar- 
gins. This in turn presents a very serious problem to be dealt 
with in that it involves the choice between the alternative or the 
one hand, of effecting the most satisfactory practical compro- 
mise with reference to the size of the margin, or on the other, 
of undertaking to regulate the spread in price between producer 
and consumer, an undertaking which would necessitate adminis- 
trative machinery and procedure similar to that which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been developing for a genera- 
tion 

It is obviously too early to determine the extent to which milk 
marketing agreements may be effective in increasing returns to 
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producers without at the same time unduly increasing prices to 
consumers. The use of such agreements is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. It is apparent, of course, that satisfactory prices to 
producers of fluid milk in most areas will necessitate some con- 
trol over production either as a feature of the marketing agree- 
ment or as a supplementary program. So-called ‘‘price cutting’’ 
or ‘‘chiseling’’ thrives best in the presence of excess supplies and 
may be intensified by an effort to maintain an uneconomic pro- 
ducer and consumer price structure by means of an agreement. 

The marketing agreements relating to rice are unique in that 
they embody a production control program as well as fixed mini- 
mum prices and trade practices. A definite portion of the fixed 
price is placed in a trust fund and growers who participate in 
the production control program receive a prorata share through 
a trust fund certificate arrangement. The trust fund arrange- 
ment is a substitute for the collection of processing taxes and it 
is possible to deal directly with the problem of production con- 
trol in marketing agreements for this industry because rice is 
designated as a basic commodity. 

In conclusion we may say that marketing agreements if prop- 
erly applied offer an instrument that may be used by many agri- 
cultural industries in the effective solution of burdensome sur- 
pluses thereby bringing returns to growers above those which 
would otherwise prevail. To do this it is essential that they be 
drawn and executed on an economically sound basis. In cases 
where agreements provide fixed prices a rigid control of supplies 
marketed is necessary. These agreements are industry programs 
in which the Agricultural Adjustment Administration acts, until 
their adoption, in an advisory and coordinating capacity. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of an agreement the Administration lends 
its legal authority toward effective execution. Because of diver- 
gent interests the formulation and execution of marketing agree- 
ments require the very best of local leadership, not only on the 
part of citizens but agricultural colleges and other agencies in a 
position to make fair appraisals of given situations in given agri- 
cultural industries. 

In the case of many perishable or semi-perishable commodities 
the problems of restricting the supply marketed or of regulating 
the time of movement to market are particularly susceptible to 
handling by means of marketing agreements. As they are now 
being established, marketing agreements are looked upon as one 
of the means of reversing the destructive forces of the depres- 
sion. The fact that they may well serve in stable times to assist 
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in the elimination of unfair trade practices and in many in- 
stances, overcome the economic disadvantages accruing from the 
‘‘bountifulness of nature’’ should not be overlooked. 


Discussion By M. P. Rasmussen 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Searcely five months have elapsed since the first marketing agreement 
went into effect on August 17, 1933. Several important agreements have 
been approved within the past two or three weeks. I feel, therefore, that 
it would be gratuitous for me to attempt to pass judgment on accomplish- 
ments to date. 

It occurred to me, however, that the point of view of those who are 
most vitally concerned with these agreements ought to be enlightening. 
I, therefore, wrote a number of growers, cooperative managers, private 
shippers, and members of the produce trade, asking in strictest confidence, 
their reactions to these marketing agreements. My discussion is primarily 
a summarization of the questions raised, together with suggestions and 
criticisms by these men who have to operate their businesses under these 
marketing agreements. The points discussed are not necessarily in order 
of importance. 

Price-Fixing or Minimum Selling Price: Price-fixing is severely eriti- 
cized by many; defended by very few, and then only on the basis of an 
emergency situation. The question is definitely raised whether any con- 
trol committee can intelligently anticipate consumer demand and fix a 
true economic value for the product. If the price is fixed too high, the 
result is likely to be a damming up of supply and probable substitution 
of other products. Consumer demand for food cannot be dammed up 
and carried over. Failure to eat an apple or an orange today does not 
mean a double portion eaten tomorrow. In the case of apples, withhold- 
ing supply of one variety, such as Jonathans, may result in poorer quality 
of Jonathans ultimately marketed and interference with the logical pe- 
riod for selling winesaps and other varieties. If minimum prices are fixed, 
are they not also likely to be the maximum? With the resulting flat price, 
what incentive will there be for energetic merchandizing if any competitor 
can buy one car as cheaply as another can buy ten? 

It is held to be relatively easy for unscrupulous persons to evade price- 
fixing. Means of violating price-fixing regulations are innumerable and 
extremely difficult to detect. For example, a shipper can sell a car of 
apples as ‘‘fancies’’ and actually ship ‘‘extra fancies’’ with the buyer 
fully understanding the arrangement. Likewise, the shipper can sell 
at the fixed price but have an understanding with the buyer concerning 
an allowance for some cause or other. Agreements call for stabilization 
of price until merchandise reaches third hands. This may mean ‘‘ wash 
sales’’ until third hands have been reached, after which the real economic 
price will appear. 

Price-fixing in one area alone is said merely to hold the umbrella over 
other areas and to permit them to unload at the expense of the price-con- 
trolled area. Many insist that price-fixing is unnecessary if volume going 
to market is properly controlled. Defenders of the minimum price idea 
insist that minimum prices do not mean price-fixing, but are merely a 
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producers without at the same time unduly increasing prices to 
consumers. The use of such agreements is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. It is apparent, of course, that satisfactory prices to 
producers of fluid milk in most areas will necessitate some con- 
trol over production either as a feature of the marketing agree- 
ment or as a supplementary program. So-called ‘‘price cutting”’ 
or ‘‘chiseling’’ thrives best in the presence of excess supplies and 
may be intensified by an effort to maintain an uneconomic pro- 
ducer and consumer price structure by means of an agreement. 

The marketing agreements relating to rice are unique in that 
they embody a production control program as well as fixed mini- 
mum prices and trade practices. A definite portion of the fixed 
price is placed in a trust fund and growers who participate in 
the production control program receive a prorata share through 
a trust fund certificate arrangement. The trust fund arrange- 
ment is a substitute for the collection of processing taxes and it 
is possible to deal directly with the problem of production con- 
trol in marketing agreements for this industry because rice is 
designated as a basic commodity. 

In conclusion we may say that marketing agreements if prop- 
erly applied offer an instrument that may be used by many agri- 
cultural industries in the effective solution of burdensome sur- 
pluses thereby bringing returns to growers above those which 
would otherwise prevail. To do this it is essential that they be 
drawn and executed on an economically sound basis. In cases 
where agreements provide fixed prices a rigid control of supplies 
marketed is necessary. These agreements are industry programs 
in which the Agricultural Adjustment Administration acts, until 
their adoption, in an advisory and coordinating capacity. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of an agreement the Administration lends 
its legal authority toward effective execution. Because of diver- 
gent interests the formulation and execution of marketing agree- 
ments require the very best of local leadership, not only on the 
part of citizens but agricultural colleges and other agencies in a 
position to make fair appraisals of given situations in given agri- 
cultural industries. 

In the case of many perishable or semi-perishable commodities 
the problems of restricting the supply marketed or of regulating 
the time of movement to market are particularly susceptible to 
handling by means of marketing agreements. As they are now 
being established, marketing agreements are looked upon as one 
of the means of reversing the destructive forces of the depres- 
sion. The fact that they may well serve in stable times to assist 
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in the elimination of unfair trade practices and in many in- 
stances, overcome the economic disadvantages accruing from the 
‘‘bountifulness of nature’’ should not be overlooked. 


Discussion By M. P. Rasmussen 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Searcely five months have elapsed since the first marketing agreement 
went into effect on August 17, 1933. Several important agreements have 
been approved within the past two or three weeks. I feel, therefore, that 
it would be gratuitous for me to attempt to pass judgment on accomplish- 
ments to date. 

It occurred to me, however, that the point of view of those who are 
most vitally concerned with these agreements ought to be enlightening. 
I, therefore, wrote a number of growers, cooperative managers, private 
shippers, and members of the produce trade, asking in strictest confidence, 
their reactions to these marketing agreements. My discussion is primarily 
a Summarization of the questions raised, together with suggestions and 
criticisms by these men who have to operate their businesses under these 
marketing agreements. The points discussed are not necessarily in order 
of importance. 

Price-Fixing or Minimum Selling Price: Price-fixing is severely eriti- 
cized by many; defended by very few, and then only on the basis of an 
emergency situation. The question is definitely raised whether any con- 
trol committee can intelligently anticipate consumer demand and fix a 
true economic value for the product. If the price is fixed too high, the 
result is likely to be a damming up of supply and probable substitution 
of other products. Consumer demand for food cannot be dammed up 
and carried over. Failure to eat an apple or an orange today does not 
mean a double portion eaten tomorrow. In the ease of apples, withhold- 
ing supply of one variety, such as Jonathans, may result in poorer quality 
of Jonathans ultimately marketed and interference with the logical pe- 
riod for selling winesaps and other varieties. If minimum prices are fixed, 
are they not also likely to be the maximum? With the resulting flat price, 
what incentive will there be for energetic merchandizing if any competitor 
ean buy one car as cheaply as another can buy ten? 

It is held to be relatively easy for unscrupulous persons to evade price- 
fixing. Means of violating price-fixing regulations are innumerable and 
extremely difficult to detect. For example, a shipper can sell a car of 
apples as ‘‘fancies’’ and actually ship ‘‘extra fancies’’ with the buyer 
fully understanding the arrangement. Likewise, the shipper can sell 
at the fixed price but have an understanding with the buyer concerning 
an allowance for some cause or other. Agreements call for stabilization 
of price until merchandise reaches third hands. This may mean ‘‘ wash 
sales’’ until third hands have been reached, after which the real economic 
price will appear. 

Price-fixing in one area alone is said merely to hold the umbrella over 
other areas and to permit them to unload at the expense of the price-con- 
trolled area. Many insist that price-fixing is unnecessary if volume going 
to market is properly controlled. Defenders of the minimum price idea 
insist that minimum prices do not mean price-fixing, but are merely a 
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means to prevent actual losses to growers prior to harvest and during 
the early stages of harvest when prices are a matter of opinion. Minimum 
selling prices are certainly likely to tend to freeze the margins of proces- 
sors or handlers; to produce rigidity in types of marketing services 
and to reduce speculative buying. 

Pro-Ration of Shipments; Allocation of Pack, etc.: Ideas on methods 
of pro-rating and allocating differ widely, but few doubt the need for 
some action of this sort. Major criticisms are based on the alleged arbi- 
trary methods laid down by the A.A.A. in these marketing agreements. 
Success in pro-rating is held to depend largely on uniformity in methods 
of selling, viz., that all sales must be either on f.0.b. basis or on delivered 
basis. Some agreements have no control over fruit shipped to auction 
markets. Since auction prices are alleged frequently to average below 
f.0.b. prices, this is said to destroy the incentive for f.o.b. purchases. 

The Florida citrus pro-rating arrangement is being severely criticized 
because of the bases used. Reports from Florida indicate that a majority 
of the citrus trade in Florida favored pro-ration on the basis of past per- 
formance records and on the basis of fruit controlled by the individual 
shipper (as evidenced by written contracts). The agreement, as promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture, is alleged to have ignored some 
of the expressed desires of the citrus industry and to base pro-ration 
on written authority to ship fruit (contracts in hand) or legal title 
thereto, or to fruit on which 20 per cent of the purchase price has been 
paid. These same provisions are laid down in other marketing agreements 
also. Independent marketing organizations and shippers generally re- 
gard this method as unjust because the tonnage of many independent fac- 
tors is created largely by direct purchase from the grower, of crops on 
the trees, from time to time throughout the year. Furthermore, these 
shippers insist that records of past performance are probably the more 
equitable basis for pro-ration, and that the present plan unduly favors 
the cooperatives, since membership in cooperatives automatically means 
contracts in hand. Independents who, because of marketing conditions, 
are slow in signing contracts, will not be allowed to ship their average 
amount of citrus under the agreement. The bases of pro-ration or alloca- 
tion in the agreements are regarded as too indefinite. Where several bases 
are used, there are no indications as to the importance that should be 
attached to each basis. 

Pro-rating is likewise viewed as a decided detriment to the small opera- 
tor and it is feared that individual initiative will be greatly restrained 
under pro-ration. It is pointed out that all cooperatives and shippers be- 
gan in a small way. Marketing agreements may tend to give the ‘‘ins’’ 
a semi-monopoly control and keep new blood out. 

Some shippers insist that pro-ration, without compensation for that 
portion of the crop which is eliminated, will break down. Pro-ration, 
with compensation, is regarded as certain to be evaded if there is any 
"poe at all of releasing the supplies which are supposed to be with- 

eld. 

Destruction of Crops: The Florida citrus agreement states specifically 
that the intent of the agreement is that surplus citrus fruit shall not be 
destroyed. Many raise the question as to how surplus fruits and vegetables 
differ in principle from cotton which is plowed under. Several shippers 
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take the position that ‘‘there is only one way to eliminate any commodity 
from overhanging markets and that is actually to eliminate and remove 
the commodity.’’ The question is raised by many as to whether the so- 
called ‘‘non-basic’’ commodities, such as fruits and vegetables, should 
be restricted in acreage; or, since weather conditions are often more in- 
fluential than acreage, whether the quota system of control should be 
included in marketing agreements. 

Fixing Rates for Services: Considerable criticism has been made by 
members of the produce trade of those articles in several marketing agree- 
ments which fix maximum rates for brokerage and commission charges. 
For example, in the California tokay grape agreement, handlers of grapes 
on consignment may not charge over 7 per cent gross delivered, or 10 
per cent of the net California price. The right of the producer and the 
shipper to fix flat charges for other marketing services is seriously ques- 
tioned. The question of whether the flat rates fixed are fair or not, is not 
essential to the argument apparently. Most shippers are willing to con- 
eede that there are wide variations in salesmanship and service. The 
trade believes a good salesman should be paid more than a poor one, and 
regards the fixing of maximum rates as a dangerous precedent which 
may break down standards of service. 

Restriction of Bulk Shipments: The Florida citrus marketing agree- 
ment seems to be disappointing to many of the agencies operating in that 
state, independents and cooperatives alike, because it does not restrict 
shipments of citrus fruit in bulk. Some growers and a few shippers seem 
to have an entirely different point of view. Growers are anxious to have 
facts presented which will prove or disprove the assertion that elimina- 
tion of bulk shipments will increase returns to growers. They likewise 
wish for unbiased information which will answer the question as to 
whether bulk shipments do replace higher quality fruit, or whether elimi- 
nation of bulk shipments would merely reduce consumption because con- 
sumers with lowered incomes could not pay prices for the higher quality 
produce remaining. 

It is evident that growers and grower-shippers throughout the country 
are wondering whether these marketing agreements are likely to restrict 
changes in methods of marketing which may be for the best of the in- 
dustry. The question is raised, point-blank, as to whether marketing agree- 
ments are to be used for perpetuating inefficiencies or unnecessarily ex- 
pensive methods of processing produce. One grower-shipper states that 
Florida has about 300 large and 400 small citrus packing houses, where- 
as 100 houses are ample. If the public wants bulk oranges, and large vol- 
umes are moved in that manner without going through these packing 
houses, it is obvious that the cost of operating many of these large facili- 
ties will be hopelessly out of line and that the facilities would eventually 
become valueless. The growers are questioning whether even a market- 
ing agreement can save an industry which is alleged to have such excess 
capacity. They want to know whether it is a fact that large organizations 
have the lowest operating costs and most efficient operation, or whether 
there is a likelihood that large organizations may be over-built and over- 
capitalized, have relatively higher costs and more refined processes than 
the market will pay for and actually cost the grower and public more 
than is warranted. They put it more tersely than that. They ask whether 
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the regular dealers and cooperatives should be saved at the cost of the 
grower. 

The use of bulk citrus by chain stores is frequently pointed out as a 
good indication of what the consumer is able and willing to pay for. 

Trucking Problem: The question of use of the motor truck and of con- 
trol of the itinerant vendor is the basis of much discussion. Many ship- 
ping organizations as well as other members of the produce trade regard 
the motor truck and the itinerant vendor as demoralizing factors. These 
organizations (independents as well as cooperatives) had hoped that mar- 
keting agreements, on a commodity basis, would solve this problem in 
so far as it can be solved. It is argued that if a reasonable control cannot 
be worked out at point of origin for the movement of fruits and vegetables 
by motor truck in bulk, ungraded and sold by itinerant vendors, that no 
very effective relief can be expected after such shipments arrive in ter- 
minal markets. If marketing agreements do not offer some constructive 
solution of the trucking problem, the reaction of the produce trade is 
likely to be decidedly unfavorable to the A.A.A. 

Growers are by no means convinced of the alleged demoralizing réle 
played by the motor truck and the itinerant vendor. Many growers feel 
that they get larger returns from their entire crop through use of the 
itinerant vendor and the motor truck, because the lower operating costs 
permit consumers in the lowest income brackets to consume the lower 
grades of produce at some price. They question whether these low income 
groups could purchase the higher grades at all. 

There is a great scarcity of unbiased facts concerning both the motor 
truck and the itinerant vendor or trucker. In the absence of such facts, 
the.inclusion of such regulations in marketing agreements may logically 
be questioned. 

Grades and Standards: One feature of the Florida citrus agreement 
which seems to be generally satisfactory is the provision made for inspec- 
tion and certification of all fruit by the Federal Inspection Service. Such 
action should create greater confidence in the produce inspected and will, 
furthermore, furnish control committees with data to use as a basis for 
pro-rating. Authority is granted control committees to pro-rate fruit by 
elimination of ‘‘the least desirable grades and sizes.’’ Strict pro-rating 
on this basis, however, may mean that consumers with low incomes may 
be denied such fruit entirely. 

Market News and Sales Data: The successful operation of most of the 
marketing agreements calls for the submission of frequent reports con- 
cerning sales, shipments and prices. Who should have control of these 
reports? Should self-government in industry extend to collection and 
handling of all its own statistics, or should responsibility for collection 
and distribution of price and shipment information be vested in an un- 
biased organization such as the United States Department of Agriculture? 
Since officers of control boards or executive committees generally have 
trade connections, it is obviously unfair that they should have the privi- 
lege of consulting reports before data are available to all members of 
the marketing agreement. The logical control would seem to be that of 
federal or state governments. It would seem highly desirable that such 
regulations be written into future agreements, especially where f.o.b. 
shipping predominates. 
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Control of Governing Bodies: In some marketing agreements, growers, 
as such, are not involved unless the grower ships his own product, where- 
upon he automatically becomes a party to the agreement. In the North- 
west deciduous tree fruit agreement, growers are advised specifically that 
they cannot be members, but can be represented only through cooperative 
or other shipping agencies. Should growers be excluded from the control 
or governing committee or not? In the Florida citrus agreement, it is 
specifically provided that four members of the Control Committee shall 
be growers who are in no way financially interested in any marketing 
or packing organization other than a cooperative. 

The whole marketing agreement idea raises some interesting questions. 
It should be borne in mind that these marketing agreements carry with 
them certain exemptions (implied at least) from liability under the anti- 
trust laws—can fix prices, pro-rate shipments, ete. Will self-government 
in an industry work in the long run under a marketing agreement which 
virtually sets aside the anti-trust laws? If lasting success is desired, will 
it not be necessary to restrict representation of members of industry on 
the governing board to less than a majority, with a liberal representation 
of growers and one or more public representatives (such as from state 
or federal governments) all subject to veto power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, when any action of governing committee is deemed incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the Act? 

The question of selection of the executive officer of a governing body 
offers some knotty problems. Logically, control committees will more and 
more leave matters to the executive secretary, if he appears to act fairly 
and impartially during his first year or so in office. It is almost inevitable 
that he will ultimately become the key man in the organization, and con- 
duct most of the dealings of the committee. How should such an officer 
be chosen ? 


(1) Should the executive officer of the governing body be selected by 
that body from its own membership or from among members of 
the industry ? 

(2) Should he be selected by the governing body from entirely outside 
the industry? or, 

(3) Should he be named by the Secretary of Agriculture? 


Can any man, holding a position which is controlled and financed by 
the biggest organizations in the industry, be expected to handle impartial- 
ly the issues in which the interests of the smaller organizations are dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests upon which both his job and salary 
are dependent? Can such a job be handled fairly by any man who has 
present, recent or family interest in merchandising the product? These 
questions must definitely be solved if marketing agreements are to be per- 
manent and avoid endless bickering and complications. 

Who Benefits from Marketing Agreements? It is remarked by many 
growers that only organized groups are having anything to do with the 
making of marketing agreements. This is probably inevitable by the very 
nature of things. It is clear, however, that unless representatives of these 
groups are unbiased and unselfish, the particular industry is likely to 
find itself with an agreement designed to help organized groups only. 
Furthermore, it is noteworthy that most of the marketing agreements 
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are developing in states virtually on the periphery of the United States, 
viz., those far from market in concentrated producing areas, where or- 
ganized effort has been necessary in order to be able to market at all. 
Growers and shippers in the middle west and eastern states, nearer to 
market and relatively unorganized are pointedly asking whether the mar- 
keting agreement is just one more advantage originated by a paternalistic 
government to help distant areas at the expense of nearby areas. Where 
diversification and widely scattered areas make organization difficult, 
it is obvious that the marketing agreement mechanism can be of little use 
to growers. All growers and shippers are not pessimistic on this score, 
however. Some believe that marketing agreements in distant areas will 
hold the umbrella for nearby areas, since by pro-rating distant produce 
there will be just that much better chance to sell nearby produce. 

Advertising: Several correspondents feel that a mistake has been made 
in not including some provision for industry advertising in the market- 
ing agreements. The question which must first be settled, of course, is 
whether advertising is to be used at all for all products. If every product 
ultimately is handled under a marketing agreement (as seems to be the 
present ideal), and advertising is required as part of all agreements, will 
not stalemate be the inevitable result? One correspondent facetiously 
writes that research concerning the probable expansion of the human 
stomach would be more appropriate. 

If advertising is to be indulged in, it does seem logical that the entire 
industry should bear the burden, provided the product has a general 
appeal such as health, ete. 

Minor Criticisms and Suggestions: Many correspondents hold that 
agreements are too exact to fit practical operations and that no agreement 
can be complied with to the letter. Some have suggested that as long as 
the shipper is honest in his acts and operating for the best interests of 
the industry, the shipper should not be liable for technical violations or 
violations due to practical conditions. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT FARM TAXATION RESEARCH’ 


M. M. DauGHERTY 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


In times of economic stress we are apt to think no good thing 
is born of the depression. History reveals the fact that economic 
stress, by exposing the weak places in our economic system, ena- 
bles us to strengthen them. We counterbalance the effects of the 
depression to the extent that we discover and strengthen the 
weak places exposed. In this respect the present depression is 
no diffrent from those which have gone before. It has laid bare 
many flaws in our social system. 

One of the weak places in our economic and governmental 
structure is that of financing and administering local govern- 
ment. All students of taxation and governmental administration 
have long known that the local governmental units were ana- 
chronisms, and, in addition, most inefficiently operated. But until 
the depression made burdensome the unnecessary tax levied for 
their support, no one was particularly interested. Before the de- 
pression those of us who exposed the bare bones of the local 
governments were voices crying in the wilderness. But such is 
not now the case. We are now on the band wagon. 


Special Investigations by Tax Commissions 


Some of the best work in this field has been done by special 
investigating commissions set up by the legislatures. The in- 
vestigations now under way under the auspices of the tax com- 
missions were authorized by the legislatures which adjourned 
in the spring of 1933. As yet none of the reports have been is- 
sued and few of them have taken sufficiently definite form to be 
of interest to this group. However, since our last round table 
there have been some reports issued which were written for the 
legislatures of 1933 and which were written by continuing tax 
investigation commissions which I think it would be well for us 
to consider. A great many of them deal with the problems of 
local government. 

To one who has been keeping in touch with the development 
of taxation research in the United States, it looks as though the 
depression has made it an ‘‘open season’’ on local governments. 
The object of the majority of the published results of research 
recently made is to lay bare the fiscal and administrative machin- 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 
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ery of the local governments. The published results of this re- 
search range all the way from a bare statement of the receipts 
and expenditures to elaborate historical and administrative ex- 
position of the subject. They range all the way from theses by 
graduate students to elaborate legal and historical studies by 
recognized authorities in the field of government and taxation. 
An example of the latter may be cited in a publication of the 
Michigan Commission of Inquiry into County, Township and 
School-District Government called ‘‘Organization and Cost of 
County and Township Governments,’’ by Arthur W. Bromage 
and Thomas H. Reed. Another publication which deals with this 
same subject is ‘‘ Depression Taxes and Economy through Reform 
of Local Government,’’ Third Report of New York State Commis- 
sion for Revision of the Tax Laws. Most of the publications reach 
the same conclusion ; that the local governments were set up in the 
ox-cart era of transportation and communication, and that the 
vested interest of office-holders and others who profit from the 
inherited form of local government make it exceedingly difficult 
to change the form to anything like modern. They find that the 
best way to deal with the present situation is to re-allocate the 
functions of local governments and to strip the local govern- 
ments of a great many functions which can best be performed 
by jurisdictions of wider scope of administration and tax collec- 
tion. 

In the review of farm tax research that was presented at our 
last round table it was said that students of taxation would agree 
that the solution of the farmers’ tax position would be solved 
by studying the whole tax structure, but that making a study of 
the whole tax structure was beyond the capacities, if not the 
enthusiasm of the tax specialists in the agricultural experiment 
stations. This year I think it is safe to say that there are signs 
which indicate that we are on the road to studying the whole tax 
and administrative structure in sufficient detail to indicate what 
reforms should be made to improve the tax position of the farmer, 
because in some states the tax specialist is a consulting specialist 
to the state tax commission which is studying the whole prob- 
lem. Examples of this cooperative arrangement are seen in 
Maryland, Minnesota, Michigan, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
others. This cooperative arrangement, often informal, makes it 
possible for the tax position of the agricultural interests to be 
presented in a coordinated report which considers all sides of the 
case of tax reform. 
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Contemporary Farm Tax Research 


In Experiment Stations— 

1. The following States are now engaged in measuring the rela- 
tion between farm taxes and farm incomes, as contrasted to the 
amounts paid by other economic groups in proportion to their 
income: Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

2. The following States are now engaged in the study of some 
phase of farm real estate taxation: Montana, Texas, Virginia. 

3. The following States are now making studies of local gov- 
ernment taxation and administration: Arkansas, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Wisconsin. 

4, The following States are making studies of the fiscal situa- 
tion in State governments: Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin. 

5. The following States are now making studies of the financial 
phases of education either local or State: Michigan, New York, 
Wisconsin. 

6. The following States are making studies of taxation and 
tax delinquency for the purpose of obtaining data upon which 
to plan a land-use program: Minnesota, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Research in the Department of Agriculture 


The program of the Division of Agricultural Finance has un- 
dergone some revisions since the last round table. The revisions 
have been both contraction and expansion. The contraction, or 
let us say the holding in abeyance of gathering some data, was 
caused by the economy policy inaugurated by the National Gov- 
ernment in the spring. The result of that policy has been to lessen 
the funds available to cooperate with states, and to keep up to 
date the tax indices heretofore gathered. 

The expansion was caused by the availability of funds from 
the Civil Works Administration. When it became apparent that 
it would be possible to secure additional federal funds to be spent 
in the states, the Division of Agricultural Finance submitted a 
national project upon gathering tax delinquency and tax-sales 
information in the states. The plan of this investigation is to take 
from all of the agricultural counties of the states information in 
regard to the annual tax delinquency for each of several years 
past, the number of tax sales, the number of tax redemptions, etc. 
The agricultural experiment stations are cooperating in the gath- 
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ering of these data, and when they are complete and when funds 
become available to summarize and present the data we will have 
the most complete picture of its kind that has ever been presented. 


Tax Research by Farm Organizations 


The farm organizations are continuing the kind of taxation 
research reported in the last round table. To summarize their re- 
ports it may be said that they are studying the tax burden and 
ability to pay of farmers in comparison to the tax burden and 
ability to pay of other economic groups. They study the equality 
of assessments and make local government studies. Their most 
valuable services have been performed in presenting the results 
of their research to the legislatures, and representing a public 
before the legislative hearing committees. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, the California Farm Bureau, the New York 
State Farm Bureau, and the Maryland State Grange have been 
among the most active. 


Conclusion 


As was said in the previous round table discussion of farm 
taxation, taxation research has largely taken the form of the 
gathering and presentation of data. Now it may be said that this 
gathering and presenting is upon a scale sufficiently large and 
sufficiently comprehensive to demand the respect of all who come 
in contact with it. Taxation is now cutting across political 
boundary lines, across economic boundary lines, and is into the 
field of administration as well as taxation. A program of taxation 
reform cannot be consummated with the administration misfits 
left intact. To accomplish the greatest amount in taxation re- 
form we must resolve at the same time to cooperate fully with 
the specialist in the field of governmental administration to eradi- 
cate the most of the antiquated administrative features of our 
state and local governments. 
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PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH IN PUBLIC FINANCE 
ARISING FROM LAND-USE ZONING PROGRAMS’ 


GrorcE S. WEHRWEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Zoning is more than classification of land and then trying to 
induce the occupants to use the land in accordance with what is 
deemed the best use. It is more than directing settlers to good 
land and away from the land unsuited to agriculture and prevent- 
ing sales of land in the ‘‘forest’’ areas or the withholding of public 
services from the restricted area in so far as this is legally possi- 
ble. It is a positive control over land use, listing in each zone what 
the private owner may or may not do with his land and fixing 
a penalty for the violation of the ordinance. This use of the police 
power has been successfully established in cities since 1885, but 
its extension to non-urban territory dates back to 1923 when 
California and Wisconsin granted to counties the right to zone. 
However, this legal authority was at first used only in the ur- 
banized territory about cities. The amendment to the Wisconsin 
County zoning law in 1929 extending the power over farms, for- 
ests and recreational land opened the way for zoning in the mar- 
ginal areas of the state, a step beyond California’s rural zoning 
which has thus far included only urban zoning, protection of 
scenic areas and regulation of roadside land uses, at least up to 
May, 1931.” 

The zoning of land for agriculture, forestry and recreation 
is therefore a new application of the police power, the validity 
of which is still to be tested by the courts. However, the Wiscon- 
sin attorney general’s opinion reassures us when it says, ‘‘The 
county zoning ordinance is undoubtedly in the public welfare. 
The cut-over areas of northern Wisconsin speak as eloquently 
against haphazard development as any city condition.’’ The sig- 
nificant part of this opinion from the standpoint of research is 
contained in the statement, ‘‘ How far a county zoning ordinance 
may go, however, in restricting the use of private property in 
these areas, depends to a large extent upon facts that must be 
carefully investigated and shown.’’ There is no doubt that the 
‘courts would find the absolute prohibition of agriculture in cer- 
tain areas reasonable and not a taking of property without com- 
pensation, while in other areas such a prohibition might be un- 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 


*Hugh R. Pomeroy “County Zoning under the California Planning Act.” The Annals, 
May, 1931, p. 58. 
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reasonable.’’ Even the prohibition of forestry in an agricultural 
area would be a legitimate use of the police power. 

Zoning is purely a political matter. The county board of su- 
pervisors passes an ordinance; after approval by the towns af- 
fected by the ordinance it becomes a law upon its formal publica- 
tion. All this can be done by the county upon investigation or no 
investigation at all and the ordinance and the zones will stand 
the test of reasonableness or fail depending upon luck and chance. 
However, the Wisconsin College of Agriculture has been fortu- 
nate to have been called upon to help draft the ordinances, and 
draw up the official zoning maps. Through the extension machin- 
ery preliminary local meetings are held at which the ordinance 
and map are discussed and changed as new facts come to light be- 
fore the ordinance is enacted and submitted to the towns. The réle 
of the College has been that of adviser, bringing the results of 
physical and economic research to the people to help them draw 
their own maps and draft their own ordinances. The procedure 
is essentially democratic—it is the act of town boards and county 
boards of supervisors and not something imposed upon them 
from Madison or Washington. 

Research in public finance in relation to zoning falls in three 
periods or phases: (1) the gathering of data upon which public 
opinion bases its ideas for the need of zoning; (2) the gathering 
of data upon which a zoning ordinance is based to insure its 
reasonableness and validity as well as to set up the zones which 
will secure the best utilization of the land and the greatest econ- 
omy in local government; (3) the investigation into the changes 
in local government, taxation, road and school systems, state aids, 
etc., that should be made after zoning has been carried out. 


Research Preliminary to Zoning 


Probably no type of research preliminary to zoning in mar- 
ginal areas creates as much interest in the problem as a study 
of tax delinquency. While the people in a given county are pain- 
fully aware of their situation it takes a carefully prepared map 
and an analysis to show the concentration of delinquency in cer- 
tain areas and to show its connection with certain other factors. 
These maps without fail show the concentration of delinquency 
on definite areas of the poorer soils and on the land in specula- 
tive ownership. Delinquency is the surest indication of the physi- 
cal and economic quality of the land and for this reason the tax 
map is important information for the purposes of zoning. In 
addition to the maps a study can be made of the rate of redemp- 
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tion by towns or by classes of land. A table of this kind shows 
the rate at which land is being restored to the tax roll as well 
as the amount of land which will ripen into public ownership as 
time goes on. A correlation of delinquency with soils classes and 
a study of the tax burden placed on different classes of land in 
different ownerships indicates that there is some connection be- 
tween assessment and taxation policies and delinquency.* Here 
is an excellent field for research. 

Studies in local finance are also important in preparation for 
zoning, especially county finances since the burden of delinquent 
taxes falls primarily on the county in Wisconsin. These include 
data on receipts and expenditures over a period of years, changes 
in tax levies, assessed valuations, state aids, and tax rates of 
towns, cities and villages. 

Studies in town finance cover similar items. One of the most 
convincing arguments for zoning is the high cost of local govern- 
ment in the towns within the non-agricultural area of a county 
with its scattered settlers, long stretches of road with a settler 
every mile or so and the small, poorly attended schools costing 
$400 a year per pupil whereas a school of 20 or 30 children can be 
maintained at a cost of $50 per child and larger schools as low as 
$30. Reducing these costs to a per capita basis, or per farm, or per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation graphically shows the difference be- 
tween the cost of these items in a well-settled area compared to 
a region with isolated settlers. The costs of local government are 
likely to be more extravagant in an area of sparse settlement if 
much of the land is owned by absentee speculators and non-resi- 
dent timber owners or resort owners. 

One such study made to show possible tax reductions through 
changes in local government revealed some of the best reasons 
for zoning and the translocation of settlers. The northern part of 
Washburn county consists of 200,000 acres of primarily non- 
agricultural land. There were 105 children in this area in school 
districts which lie wholly or partially in this region which spent 
$24,614 in 1931-32. The share which should be charged to the 
105 children in the area in question is roughly $18,000. If this 
area were zoned as a forest district and the county were to trade 
county owned land in the agricultural district for the land these 
people now own or lease the schools could be closed. Allowing 
for a moderate increase in cost in the schools of the agricultural 
area, at least $17,000 could be saved annually. These savings in 


*George S. Wehrwein and Robert F. Spilman, “Development and Taxation of Private 
Recreational Land,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, November, 1933. 
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about three years would equal the assessed value of all the real 
estate owned or rented by the parents of these 105 pupils. How- 
ever, the removal of settlers from this area would also reduce 
the need for highways and highway maintenance. It is estimated 
that over $7000 could be saved annually in this public service. 
It would also mean savings in town government costs because 
towns would have to be consolidated. Several of the present 
towns would be practically depopulated by the removal of these 
people.* 


Research for the Enactment of Zoning Ordinances 


Whenever a county is ready to enact a zoning ordinance re- 
search is necessary (1) as to the ordinance itself—the kind of 
districts (‘‘forest,’’ ‘‘unrestricted,’’ ‘‘recreational’’), the uses 
permitted or prohibited in each district with a careful legal defini- 
tion of each term, the provision for non-conforming uses and the 
enforcement and penalties for violations and (2) the drawing 
of the official map showing the exact boundaries of each district. 

The first ordinance took some real work. It was necessary to 
cooperate with the attorney general’s department to make sure 
that the document was legal in all its aspects. The later ordi- 
nances were easier, being modified and ‘‘tailor made’”’ to suit the 
conditions of the other counties, but every ordinance is sub- 
mitted to the attorney general for his approval. 

There is plenty of research ahead, especially on the legal side 
and on the possible application of zoning to land in other than 
marginal areas. The time has come, it seems to me, when public 
control over private land will have to be strengthened. Private 
property in forest land has broken down, says the ‘‘Copeland 
Report.’’ It has also broken down in farm land because self- 
interest and laissez faire have failed to control erosion. In 1910, 
4,000,000 acres of farm land had been devastated but today 
34,000,000 acres are totally destroyed and 125 million acres in- 
jured more or less.’ Some policy of inducement, regulation and 
control will have to be worked out if erosion is to be curbed. The 
question of controlling the entire national landscape in the in- 
terest of order, beauty and utility is a matter of public control 
over private land use as well as of public land ownership itself. 
To accomplish this we must be willing to discipline ourselves by 


*George S. Wehrwein and Bushrod Allin, ‘Possible Farm Tax Reduction ee Changes in 
Local Government,” Wis. Agric. Exp. St. Special Bulletin, March 1933, p. 10-1 
Munger in Copeland Report, p. 869. 


H. A. Wallace, ‘‘World Agriculture. Its Significance for Rural America.”’ 
America, Sept. 1933. 
’ Goodman, “The Regulation and Control of Land Use in Non-Urban Areas,” Journal 
of Lani mi Public Utility Economics, August, 1933. 
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permitting the control of privately owned land in the interests 
of public welfare conceived in the broadest terms.® 

Coming back to zoning in northern Wisconsin, research is nec- 
essary to aid the officials in delineating the boundaries of zones 
or districts. The most important map for this purpose is the tax 
delinquency map already described. Since much land has re- 
verted to the county, a second map is desirable to show all the 
publicly owned land (county, state or federal) and the land en- 
tered under the forest crop law either by the county or by private 
individuals. These public lands or lands with a public interest 
are usually concentrated in the areas of heaviest delinquency. A 
third map should show the active farms, abandoned farms, and 
the permanent residents not on farms. If there is much private 
recreational land used by summer homes and resorts, a recrea- 
tional land map is also useful. These maps together with such 
soil, geological and forest cover maps as are available are used 
to delineate the zones. This part of the work cannot be done too 
carefully because the legal reasonableness of the zones will de- 
pend upon the proper delineation of the districts. This part is 
not only research in public finance but it is public finance in 
action. 


Research in Zoned Counties 


However, the zoned counties call for further study. Town 
boundaries were laid out in anticipation of more farms, increased 
population and greater taxable wealth. However, population has 
become stationary or has decreased and taxable wealth has de- 
clined. There is no longer any justification for certain towns with 
only 12 farms and 93 people such as the town of Little Rice in 
Oneida county. Its neighbor, Lynne, has only 22 farms and 192 
people. In fact there were 8 towns with less than 25 farms and 
four with 12 or fewer farms in Oneida county. Practically all 
of them have been zoned so as to leave less than 25 per cent of 
their area in the unrestricted district open to agriculture and year 
long residence. This means that by nature and by law the future 
number of farms, land in farms and to some extent population 
is limited to this 25 per cent. Zoning has made the consolidation of 
towns and school districts so obvious that the chairman of the 
Oneida county board of supervisors advocated such consolida- 
tions in his address to the Board this fall, within four months after 
the Oneida ordinance became effective. To do this intelligently, 
studies should be made of the cost of town government, highway 


*Special Bulletin, Op. Cit. 
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costs, and of school costs and aids. These data together with delin- 
quency, farms and zoning maps will help in deciding which towns 
ean be consolidated and which school districts can be eliminated, 
merged, or readjusted. In fact the technique used in the study 
of possible farm tax reduction through changes in local govern- 
ment can be used here, except in this case the research will be 
directed at a definite objective, namely, the readjustment of ad- 
ministrative areas to suit the needs of a zoned county. Even 
readjustment of county boundaries might be a desirable step in 
securing greater economy and efficiency in government as a part 
of a zoning program. The study could be expanded to include 
changes in the function of town governments, in county govern- 
ment and the interelation of both to the state as a whole especially 
the adjustment of aids to the new conditions. As matters now 
stand many of the aids are inducements not to eliminate roads or 
not to reduce the number of schools and teachers. It is conceivable 
that towns lying entirely in a forest zone with large areas of 
forest crop land and public forests of various types should have 
a different form of government than a populous, well settled, 
agricultural town. In fact, we might want to eliminate town gov- 
ernment entirely whenever an area is under-populated and falls 
below a minimum of assessed value and proportion of private 
land to public land. In this, I am, of course, referring to Wiscon- 
sin conditions where the town is an extremely tenacious part of 
local government. In other states the problem would be much 
simpler. 

One of the knotty problems is that of assessment and taxation 
of real estate in the forest zone after a county has passed the 
ordinance. Before zoning the idle land was assessed on the basis 
of its potential agricultural value. But the ordinance prohibits the 
use of the land for agriculture; obviously it should not be as- 
sessed on this level now, but only on a forest land basis or even 
less. On the other hand, to reduce the assessment on the unused 
land will tend to increase the burden on non-conforming land 
uses, principally farms. This suggests the need of taxation re- 
search in the marginal areas in general, keeping in mind that 
here we have widely varying classes of land requiring different 
types of public services and having very dissimilar forms of in- 
come. Resort owners require no schools in these counties, they 
use the roads only in the summer, three months as a rule, and must 
make their income in this short time. On the other hand, farms, 
land held for sale, and forests are radically different from re- 
sorts yet all are taxed alike. The forest crop law in itself is a 
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recognition of the peculiar nature of forests and is an attempt to 
adjust taxation to the nature of this resource. Probably enough 
time has elapsed to test the efficiency of this form of taxation not 
only from the stand point of a taxation scheme but its effect on 
reforestation, and the importance of forest crop tax money to 
towns and school districts. In many towns the income from the 
source has done much to stabilize revenues, but perhaps it has 
also tended to keep alive a marginal town which should be elimi- 
nated. In a zoned county the research should be directed to read- 
justments in the taxation policy in line with the zoning program. 

Zoning in itself does not reduce the high cost of schools, roads 
and other public services; it merely prevents the incurring of 
future costs for these purposes through future isolated settle- 
ment. The final step should be the translocation of settlers by 
trading of land, purchase of submarginal land and the removal 
of settlers with the help of public money. This movement can be 
given considerable impetus by research showing the public sav- 
ings to be made by such a program as illustrated by the Wash- 
burn county example. This will involve a complete study of all 
the settlers to be relocated, the value of land and buildings, 
amount of cleared land, crop acreage, income, distance from the 
market and schools, the roads necessary to serve them in their 
isolated positions, the school costs they are causing and the taxes 
they are paying. 

Secondly, the study should survey this ‘‘forest’’ area assum- 
ing that all non-conforming uses have been eliminated. Under 
such conditions all roads except through roads and the highways 
needed to serve the summer resorts could be reduced to fire lanes 
or abandoned. Any town road eliminated in this way would save 
the state $50 a mile per year. Schools made unnecessary by the 
removal of settlers would save the state at least $250 a year and 
a similar amount to the county, to say nothing of local tax levies. 
Indirect savings would come from the fact that there is less dan- 
ger of forest fires and of poaching by settlers. 

The complete removal of all settlers would permit a more dras- 
tic readjustment of town and school district boundaries and 
changes in the form of local government than was mentioned 
above. In fact, if it were known before hand that settlers could 
be removed, the zones themselves would take a different form 
in order to eliminate still more settlers, especially if scattered or 
in small uneconomical communities. All these possibilities should 
be included in the project. 

Thirdly, the study should include the areas to which settlers 
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are to be moved. The soils, markets, school and road facilities 
must be known in detail before the new tract can be selected from 
the county owned-land or even privately owned land if its pur- 
chase is permitted for this purpose. The present capacity of the 
schools in this area, the probable additional costs to the districts 
absorbing the new pupils should be estimated. Estimates should 
be made for other public services. The readjustment of state aids 
in the vacated area as well as the area to which the settlers are 
moved would be a part of the picture. The advantages of a county 
unit school system or county highway system in contrast with the 
present town system might be studied in conjunction with a zon- 
ing and resettlement program. It is obvious that if we were 
operating on a county basis instead of a local basis readjustments 
would be much simpler and more easily made. 

Having obtained both sides of the picture—the savings in the 
forest area and the extra costs to the farm area—a balance can 
be struck and the conclusions used to urge or discourage resettle- 
ment of a particular area as the case may be. The above does not 
include the cost of erecting new farm buildings, clearing part of 
the land for the relocated settler, etc. nor the cost of buying his 
old farm. There may be still other considerations, depending 
upon the plans used and the extent to which public money will be 
made available for these various purposes. The gains and losses 
in taxes, state aids, costs of schools, roads, and public services 
are the costs with which public finance is primarily concerned, 
however. Because the farmer is now on better land, the increased 
income should raise his standard of living besides giving him a 
home in a fully developed community with highways, schools, 
markets and the other institutions of modern civilization near at 
hand. If the relocation places the settler so he can do part-time 
work in forests or other industries so much the better. From the 
stand point of public finance this movement means not more pub- 
lic expense, but less, not only for the local tax payers but for the 
state as a whole. The last item is by no means the least. There 
are only 16 or 17 counties in Wisconsin which pay more into the 
state treasury than they receive in aids and they are beginning 
to demand efficiency and economy, a hundred cents on the dollar, 
from all the money spent in the marginal areas. For this reason 
the zoning program has met with the heartiest approval in the 
southern and eastern parts of the state. 
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Discussion By J. Roy BLovucH 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


There is nothing of moment with which I would take issue in Dr. Wehr- 
wein’s excellent paper and I shall accordingly limit my remarks to em- 
phasizing two aspects of it which seem to me particularly significant. 

The first of these is the importance which he places on taxation and 
publie finance in the zoning of marginal lands. Although there are other 
important reasons for favoring such zoning the actual zoning movement 
has arisen because of tax delinquency and the difficulty of financing local 
government. If these problems were eliminated the zoning movement 
would almost certainly collapse. The situation is not at all comparable 
to that of urban zoning in which considerations of public finance have 
entered only in a minor way. Whatever other purposes are brought for- 
ward in support of marginal land zoning, the chief purpose which those 
local people and officials actually engaged in zoning wish to serve thereby 
is to decrease, or prevent the increase of, the cost of government and of 
taxes and tax delinquency. 

Decrease in the cost of government thus becomes a public purpose in 
the promotion of which the government places costly restrictions on the 
private use of land. We are to tell a man that if he owns a piece of land 
in a certain area he may not support himself and family upon it by 
engaging in agriculture. Perhaps we shall even deny him the right to 
reside on the land with his family because his doing so will add to the 
costs of government. Such governmental action sounds a little extreme 
until we stop to consider the nature of the services of government giving 
rise to these costs. It is not the costs of governing as such, but of furnish- 
ing valuable utilities in the forms of schools and roads, which are the 
eause of the difficulty. Our governments supply these utilities regardless 
of the ability of any particular person to pay. If governments operated 
as do private commercial organizations, zoning would be accomplished 
automatically by selling the services only to those able and willing to pay 
for them which would include only those on good quality, well located 
land. Zoning is a recognition that if services of government are given 
regardless of ability to pay for them, the population must be distributed 
: _ a way as to make the rendering of these services economically 

easible. 

The recognition of decrease in governmental costs as a public purpose 
raises the question of how far this purpose should be carried into opera- 
tion as a principle of governmental action. When does a reduction in gov- 
ernmental cost or the avoidance of increase in such cost justify the im- 
position of restrictions on the use of property? To what extent should 
zoning ordinances be drawn to keep persons off land whenever the pay- 
ments in taxes on such land do not equal the costs incurred by govern- 
ment because of the presence of these persons in the community? If car- 
ried to its logical and ultimate conclusion, the principle of restricting 
the use of private property to minimize the cost of government is opposed 
not only to our laissez faire land policy, which zoning definitely contra- 
= to our democratic theories of taxation and governmental finance 
as well. 

Fortunately in a sane world, principles of action are never carried to 
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their logical conclusions. There are always other conflicting principles 
and a reasonable man finds a point of equilibrium which fits his knowledge 
of the facts and his sense of social justice. To him that equilibrium repre. 
sents a reasonable solution. Dr. Wehrwein has stressed the necessity for 
reasonableness in zoning and this necessity can scarcely be overem- 
phasized. 

Zoning which reduces the total real income of the community as a 
whole would hardly be recognized as reasonable, regardless of the de- 
crease in governmental costs resulting therefrom. In those instances in 
which zoning is now being seriously considered, the decrease in govern- 
mental costs would be accompanied by an increase in private income 
for all except a very small fraction of the land owners. In such ease 
of course there is no conflict and no problem other than one of research, 
However, it should be recognized that there are frequently important 
conflicts of interest and cireumstances under which a zoning ordinance 
might be accepted by a majority of the residents or a majority of the 
taxpayers, and still be opposed to the public interest. Thus the zoning 
ordinance might overstress the interests of the long established farmers 
and heavy taxpayers at the expense of the settlers or vice versa. The 
owners of forest and wild land might be unduly benefitted or injured. 
Reasonable zones may be very different from zones which would produce 
the minimum cost of government. Cost of government is a factor, to be 
sure, but it seems to me it must be subordinated to the total welfare 
of the community. 

A second significant aspect of Dr. Wehrwein’s paper is his emphasis 
on research in action. The problem with which he is working is one of 
getting things done. We might almost say that his paper is devoted 
largely to strategy. Several kinds of strategy are involved in zoning, 
including the strategy of selling the idea to the people in the first place; 
the strategy of determining zone boundaries which will satisfy the senti- 
ment of the community; and the strategy of securing favorable court 
action. In the case of relocating settlers there is also the strategy of per- 
suading a settler to trade his poorly located but possibly very produc- 
tive land for well located but possibly poorer land. In setting up research 
as an important if not the chief element in these different strategies, 
Dr. Wehrwein gives an example of the place which economic research 
might play in all political activities if economists and politicians were 
more willing to work together. 

Thus far and probably for some time to come, the actual zoning of 
privately owned lands is and will be a process to be carried on by politi- 
eal jurisdictions not larger than the county. Yet we need zoning on a 
large scale in many areas and in many states. So long as the discretion 
in zoning is to be exercised by local governmental units an important 
type of strategy is that of inducing these local governments to zone. 
This involves more than an educational campaign; it requires also fed- 
eral and state policies which will make zoning profitable to these gov- 
ernments. 

An important field for research lies in ascertaining what such federal 
and state policies may be under the varying conditions presented by 
different legal and political patterns and different economic circum- 
stances. The problem is not a simple one. Dr. Wehrwein pointed out the 
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example of school and highway aids in Wisconsin which will be greatly 
decreased if successful zoning is carried out. Naturally counties and lo- 
ealities are loathe to zone. The solution is not simply to abolish these aids. 
They are seriously needed to support governmental functions in those 
areas in which the economic foundation is sound but the social income 
small. If these aids discourage zoning and yet are necessary the question 
arises, should discretion in the application of the aids be placed in the 
hands of some governmental administrative body? And if so will we 
tolerate the resulting governmental bureaucracy to whose arbitrary de- 
cisions the lives of the people will be subject? The same questions arise 
in the case of other laws. Here is a dilemma; perhaps someone has solved 
it; certainly a solution is needed. 

Dr. Wehrwein points out that the effects of zoning are not limited 
to the local jurisdiction within which the zoned land is located. Under 
the principle that taxes should be levied in accordance with ability to 
pay, and the principle that governmental functions should be supported 
by all areas interested in the performance of such functions, urban tax 
sourees are being tapped more and more for the financial support of 
rural education and of rural roads; and marginal areas are being more 
and more supported by super-marginal areas, all with perhaps the well- 
nigh unanimous support of farm economists. State aids and federal aids 
are increasing and the end is not in sight. But much as marginal and 
for that matter all rural areas welcome and even demand these aids, 
it must not be forgotten that since urban taxpayers are footing the bill 
they are increasingly concerned with the financial costs of rural gov- 
ernment. 

State aids or grants were in part forced on urban areas and in part 
sold to them on the ground of need and of their own interest in state- 
wide conditions. Research in the needs of zoning is sure to disclose the 
economically wasteful manner in which these aids are being spent in 
marginal areas. It is entirely possible that a revulsion against grants will 
result which may threaten the entire state aid systems under which rural 
areas have benefitted so much. Perhaps as a matter of strategy it is wise 
to carry on in better rural areas some research designed both to contrast 
them with the marginal areas and to serve as the basis for such zoning and 
governmental reforms as may be applicable there in order both to avoid 
legitimate urban complaints and to give protection against unreasonable 
demands. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC FINANCE RESEARCH IN SUB. 
MARGINAL AREAS IN NEW ENGLAND* 


G. B. CLarKE 


CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


It is assumed that this title refers to areas sub-marginal from 
the standpoint of commercial agriculture or for exploitation by 
lumber companies. The present abandonment of many farms 
and of former forest areas may exist merely because of a transi- 
tion period between an old use and a new one. In the case of lands 
in northern New England owned by lumber companies, public 
ownership is likely to follow through tax delinquency, so that the 
duty of determining the best new use will fall upon the state. In 
the case of abandoned farms, some of these are already being 
converted to new uses either by old or new owners, especially in 
southern New England. Some are becoming tax delinquent and 
are due to fall into the hands of the state. Public finance research 
involves the determination of policies which will keep the cost of 
government in sparsely settled areas from becoming too great, 
thus avoiding tax delinquency and an unduly large expenditure 
of public money as well as the best methods of dealing with land 
acquired through tax delinquency. 

Higher standards for roads and schools have rendered old 
units of local government largely obsolete in rural areas in New 
England. Although the road problem has been partly solved by 
a system of state roads, the final solution will come only when all 
rural roads are built and maintained by state highway depart- 
ments. A study of school units with view to determining the best 
size has been made by Howard A. Dawson.’ He states that the 
most efficient pupil teacher ratio in the elementary grades is 40 
pupils, in junior high schools 30 to 35, and in senior high school 
25 to 30 pupils. An efficient elementary school should have from 
6 to 18 teachers. A high school ought to have at least 10 teachers 
and 300 pupils. Mr. Dawson says the cost per pupil for trans- 
portation depends on the number of pupils to be transported. The 
size of the district is not important until the area exceeds 625 
square miles. No child should be transported more than 20 miles. 
If these conclusions are correct, and they agree fairly well with 
other studies, very many New England towns are too small to 
serve satisfactorily as school districts. If all children are to have 


1 This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 

? Satisfactory Units of School Government. Mimeograph Report Howard A. Dawson, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 
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a chance to secure a high school education at a reasonable cost the 
district must be enlarged. 

In like manner the town has been found a small and inefficient 
unit for the assessment and collection of taxes. The task of as- 
sessment should be performed by persons especially trained in 
the work of appraisal.* Rural towns cannot afford such service. 
A study by Professor Kendrick of Cornell demonstrates the fact 
that cost of collection of farm taxes is greater when done on a 
town basis than on a county basis.‘ 

Research in the effort to establish the proper size of the taxa- 
tion unit is related to the problems connected with sub-marginal 
areas in several ways. The presence of idle land in a very large 
number of New England towns contributes to the scattering of 
the population and thus tends to increase the costs of local gov- 
ernment. If the costs of local government are too great, taxes 
are high with resulting abandonment and tax delinquency. Fur- 
thermore the development of rural property is impeded by an 
assessment system that penalizes utilization and improvement of 
idle land. A system of state aid serving to maintain inefficient 
units of local government imposes a burden on the remaining 
taxpayers which is hard to justify. Numerous instances can be 
found of towns which receive more in state aid than they them- 
selves provide by taxation. 

A paragraph in a recent bulletin by C. F. Clayton and L. J. 
Peet summarizes very well conditions as they found them in thir- 
teen hill towns of Vermont. 

‘‘The combination of a sparse and declining population and the 
physical limitations of the land has left many of these towns with 
avery slender economic basis for the maintenance of public facili- 
ties and services. The ultimate effect of the process of depopula- 
tion has not, unfortunately, improved the situation of those fami- 
lies that remained on the land by reducing the pressure of popu- 
lation. On the contrary, the general effect of this process has been 
to leave the 13 towns with the shell of an old economic and social 
structure, from which the vital elements have been drained a- 
way.’ 

The costs of local government can be dealt with in part by a sys- 
tem of zoning. Regions that are primarily forest or mountain and 
unsuited to farming can be set apart as such. Privately owned 


* A Study of Taxation in Minnesota with Particular Reference to Assessment of Farm Lands, 
an. Se Oo 277, yo G. B. Clarke and O. B. Jesness. N 

e Collection o eneral-Property Taxes on Farm Property, Exp. Sta. Bul. 469, New 

York, M. Slade Kendrick. 


_° Exp. Sta. Bulletin 357, Vermont. Land Utilization as a Basis For Rural Economic Or- 
ganization. 
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lands in this classification can be taxed in proportion to public 
services rendered. The essential idea is so to reduce the amount 
and cost of public services as to make it possible for the lands to 
bear the resultant taxation without becoming tax delinquent. This 
may be accomplished by restricting settlement to favorable lo- 
cations and by having the state provide the necessary services in 
the unorganized territory. 

Public finance research in New England would therefore be 
largely concerned with research basic to the determination of 
what constitutes desirable units of taxation and of research basic 
to a system of zoning. For both purposes a set of airplane maps 
would be necessary. Airplane photography shows the areas and 
types of land cover, the general topography and location of lakes 
as well as amounts and types of water frontage. This would con- 
stitute a valuable part of an inventory of natural resources neces- 
sary to an intelligent program of land utilization. Because of a 
varied and enchanting countryside close to great centers of pop- 
ulation New England seems destined increasingly to become a 
great playground and place of residence for those who work in 
cities. 

The decline of commercial farming in New England is being 
hastened by recent events. Restriction of crop acreage in other 
parts of the country tends to increase the cost of grain feeds for 
livestock and to increase the amount of pasturage available. Both 
developments are likely to have the effect of localizing livestock 
and livestock products in regions farther west. Cheaper fertilizer 
will make possible higher yields per acre in the Mississippi val- 
ley, a region which heretofore has used little commercial fer- 
tilizer. Ultimately only a few especially favored localities such as 
Aroostook County in Maine and the Connecticut Valley in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are likely to be able to maintain 
themselves as commercial farming regions. But in the place of 
general farming is already springing up a large amount of part 
time farming, favored in normal times in the past by nearness to 
various types of industrial employment and destined to be fav- 
ored still more in the future by the shorter hours in industry 
which seem likely to prevail. 

Besides part time farming there are very impressive increases 
in the number of business, professional and clerical workers who 
live in the country. Developments in transportation are more and 
more favoring this movement. The idle land in New England of 
the present will be increasingly in demand for country homes, 
estates, parks, water frontage and shooting grounds. The in- 
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creasing use of the country by city people for summer homes and 
year around residences gives an important tax base for local tax- 
ation. A present need is for the information leading to a public 
policy which will promote this very wholesome growth. 

In all this, the intention is not to urge a vast system of public 
ownership, but rather to adjust the taxation unit and the public 
services rendered to the ability of the land to bear taxation in 
the most beneficial use to which it can be put under a system 
largely consisting of private ownership. Under the hit and miss 
policies which have formerly prevailed people were allowed to 
attempt settlement for farming under conditions with respect to 
soil, topography, transportation, facilities and markets which 
almost guaranteed failure. In older regions as in New England, 
changing conditions have imposed new uses, but there has sur- 
vived a system of local government and of taxation which im- 
pede the rational solution of the problem. Research is needed 
along the lines above indicated to facilitate the proper future de- 
velopment of a beautiful region. 


Discussion BY DonaLp JACKSON 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


There are two general types of observations which I think should be 
made on this subject. First, I believe, somewhat greater care than we 
commonly have exercised is needed in analyzing some of the problems 
and using some of the terms which appear so commonly in this field. 

Professor Clarke does not lay much emphasis on the applicability 
of his remarks to ‘‘sub-marginal’’ areas in particular. This, I believe, 
is wise. The terms ‘‘marginal’’ and ‘‘sub-marginal’’ have come to have 
a very loose usage. As used by agricultural economists in relation to land 
utilization—with emphasis on agricultural utilization—they have a conno- 
tation which it is unfortunate to carry over into the field of public finance. 
Lands which are truly sub-marginal should be crossed off the assessment 
and tax rolls. This cannot be said of most of the land in the areas so 
commonly discussed as sub-marginal. Furthermore, lands which are sub- 
marginal in a much more strict sense undoubtedly can be found in every 
New England town, probably in every New England city. It would be 
fortunate if we might investigate the public finance problems of an area 
without first attempting to justify ourselves by such generalized charac- 
terizations. These remarks apply with even greater force to ‘‘sub-marginal 
areas’’ than they do to ‘‘sub-marginal land.”’ 

In regard to this question of marginality, I am not convinced by Pro- 
fessor Clarke’s explanation that commercial farming in New England 
is being crowded toward the margin, while areas further west take its 
place. The case as presented does not seem at all conclusive. 

The real significance of ‘‘aids’’ also needs further analysis. Common 
usage is a poor guide to the significance of ‘‘aids, grants and subven- 
tions.’’ One can conceive of an ‘‘aid’’ and of a realignment of taxing 
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units, both giving the same redistribution of tax burdens and both thus 
giving the same subsidy to a given community or class of property. They 
might, however, result in quite different degrees of efficiency and govern- 
ment service. Which characteristic do we have in mind? The question 
carries us back to the elementary questions of where and how the funds 
are to be raised and where and by whom they are to be spent. 

The problem of tax delinquency and reversion of land, likewise needs 
constant analysis. Delinquency of a given class of property means that 
that class of property is over-taxed. For properties subject to the same 
tax rate it means also over-assessment of one class. In that case is it the 
general level of property taxes, or their distribution and administration, 
which is causing delinquency? A significant resulting question is whether 
or not assessments should be brought to a strictly uniform ratio to true 
value. The question is widely discussed at present in relation to forest 
taxes, but is fully as important, in my opinion, in regard to various other 
types of real estate. One may wish to point out various difficulties or dis- 
advantages in a uniform assessment. Nevertheless, we need to recognize 
why delinquency normally is high for certain classes of property—and 
the ‘‘why”’ is not unlikely to be connected with the assessment problem. 

The second type of observatior I wish to make, concerns the use of 
generalizations and the application of findings to an area differing signi- 
ficantly from that where they have been evolved. Each region has its own 
characteristics. New England has its rough topography, which, however, 
varies greatly in type between upper and lower New England. More 
unique, it has a great store of realized and potential recreational values 
in close proximity to extensive urban populations. 

It seems doubtful that we can rightly apply here the results of studies 
made elsewhere of size of units of government, zoning, and so on, without 
very great adaptation. Size of school districts has been mentioned. Does 
625 square miles as a school district have the same significance in New 
England as in Arkansas, or even the same significance in upper and 
lower New England? It surely does not. In fact, even as applied to 
Arkansas one should inquire what parts of the state are represented by 
the study. Both climate and topography enter as important factors. A 
district of 625 square miles lying in the narrow valleys of Vermont— 
assuming the mountains zoned out of permanent settlement—might re- 
quire very much more than a 20 mile trip to school; and might require 
an entirely impracticable trip in winter. 

Zoning, likewise, may take on a unique meaning in New England. Prob- 
ably it should lay considerable stress upon these potential values which 
have been mentioned. If the trends of the past twenty years in travel 
and country residence, both summer and year-round, are to continue, 
perhaps no area in New England should be zoned for timber produc- 
tion alone. This is suggested by Professor Clarke. 

Many analogous questions can be raised, and it seems certain that cate- 
gorical answers will not serve. The peculiarities of school districts, size 
of taxing units, zoning, transportation and various other factors will 
have to be studied in New England—very likely in the different areas 
of New England. Certain helps and tools, such perhaps as airplane 
maps, are needed. Whatever the tools may be, we need to look into each 
area and try to learn from it what modifications are wise. When this is 
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done, I suspect that instead of centering largely in size of taxing unit 
and in zoning, as suggested by Professor Clarke, the items of needed re- 
search will include all the government functions in the area. Feasible 
standards, as well as methods, will be found to depend in no small degree 
upon the physical and social environment, and we shall be asking con- 
erete questions concerning the difficulties of a specific area. General prin- 
ciples are valuable as general background, but I would emphasize the 
impropriety of trying to apply them to individual cases, except with very 
great latitude indeed. 
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GRADES OF WHEAT PURCHASED FROM FARMERS’ COOPERA- 
TIVE GRAIN ELEVATORS IN OKLAHOMA 


A good many studies have been made by various research workers of 
the business problems of farmers’ elevators. Most of these studies have 
had as their principal objective the discovery of ways by which the opera- 
tion of grain elevators could be made more efficient and profitable. They 
have devoted most of their attention to the purely business side of the 
operations and have paid comparatively little attention to problems in- 
volving the physical handling of grain. For instance comparatively little 
seems to have been written concerning the relation of grain grades and 
the mixing of grain to the profits of farmers’ elevators. 

In Oklahoma the principal grain handled by local elevators is wheat. 
The grades of wheat which an elevator sells are determined partly by 
factors within the control of the management of the elevator and partly 
by other factors. The management has comparatively little influence over 
the grade of wheat the elevator buys but it is frequently possible to change 
the grade of the wheat purchased by mixing and other handling practices. 
Practically all local elevators, except those belonging to line systems, 
attempt to raise the grade of their wheat by such means. Their success 
in doing so depends largely on the manager’s skill; the facilities, such 
as extra bins, cleaning equipment, et cetera, available for the work, and 
the character of the wheat purchased. In a year when the quality of wheat 
grown in Oklahoma is normal, local elevators attempt to make as much as 
possible of their wheat grade No. 1 before selling it. 

Data are available showing the grade of wheat purchased by a coopera- 
tive grain firm in Enid, Oklahoma, from 30 local cooperative grain eleva- 
tors in the state during the year from July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932. 
Table 1 shows the percentage distribution of the grades when the eleva- 
tors are classified according to the number of cars of wheat they sold to 
this particular firm. This classification is believed to indicate roughly 
the volume of business handled by the elevators since it is known that 
most of them sold all or a large proportion of their wheat to this firm. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of the wheat purchased from these elevators 
graded No. 1 when it reached the terminal market and was free from 
dockage, smut, weevil and other faults which would lower its value but 
would not change the grade designation. The stations shipping 75 or 
more cars during the year had a much larger proportion of good No. 1 
wheat than the smaller stations. This would indicate that the larger sta- 
tions either were more successful in their mixing and conditioning opera- 
tions or that they purchased a better grade of wheat from the farmers. 
Both conditions may have existed. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the wheat from these elevators graded No. 1 
but possessed some fault which lowered its value. The smaller elevators de- 
livered a much larger proportion of this kind of wheat than those ship- 
ping 75 ears or more. Only 9.6 per cent of the wheat was No. 2 in grade; 
1.4 per cent was No. 3, and 1.9 per cent below No. 3. In the lower grades 
there was little consistent relationship between the number of cars shipped 
and the percentage of low grade wheat. 
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TABLE 1. GRADES OF GRAIN PURCHASED FROM 30 FaRMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS IN OKLAHOMA 1931-1932. 


Number of Number Percent of cars of different grades ne a Average 
per of 
station : r bushe 
(range) stations No. No. 12 No. 2 No. 3 Smut 

eee 10 49.9 36.6 6.8 2.8 3.9 36.4 5.7 0.59 
i} re 10 55.8 24.1 16.4 9 2.8 14.6 15.7 0.78 
75 and more.... 10 78.3 12.1 7.4 1.2 1.0 7.8 3.3 0.26 
re 30 67.7 19.4 9.6 1.4 1.9 14.4 6.9 0.45 


1 Includes ay Be. 1 wheat which was free from faults such as dockage, weevil, smut, et cetera. 
? Includes all No. 1 wheat which contained dockage, weevil, smut or had other faults. 
3 Calculated on the basis of all wheat purchased whether No. 1 or not. 


Dockage and smut were two of the most common faults found in the 
wheat. More than one-third of the cars purchased from the elevators ship- 
ping less than 50 cars of wheat carried dockage. The percentage was much 
smaller for the larger stations. Less than half as many cars were affected 
with smut as with dockage and there was no consistent relationship be- 
tween the number of cars shipped and percentage of cars affected with 
smut. 

The importance of wheat grades to these elevators is partly indicated 
by the average discount per bushel which they were paid for their wheat 
because it was not all good No. 1. The discounts were calculated on the 
basis of all the wheat sold by the elevators rather than on the basis of 
the off-grade wheat. The average discount for all the elevators was .45 
of one cent. For the different groups of elevators shown in Table 1, it 
varied from .25 to .78 of a cent. A total of 3,426,455 bushels of wheat 
was purchased from these elevators, and the total discount was $15,346. 
This does not mean that the elevators actually lost this sum of money 
because of their wheat grades. No doubt, they paid a lower price for the 
low grade wheat which they purchased from the farmers. However, it is 
true that if they could have mixed and conditioned their wheat so as to 
make it all good No. 1, they would have received that much more money 
for it, and the extra receipts, less the cost of mixing and conditioning, 
would have been added to their profits. 

There is a wide variation between different elevators in the percentage 
of low grade wheat which they sold and in the average discounts received. 
For instance, the average discount at one station was only .05 of a cent 
a bushel while at another station it amounted to 2.04 cents or nearly 
41 times as much. There were 14 elevators with average discounts of less 
than one-third of a cent per bushel and six with more than one cent per 
bushel. It is impossible to tell how much of this variation was the re- 
sult of factors under the control of the elevator managers, but it seems 
probable that at least a considerable proportion of it was. 

The total discounts of the elevators ranged from $30 to $1,529, while the 
average for all elevators was $311. These amounts may appear rather 
small and insignificant. Their size will no doubt vary from year to year 
with the condition of the wheat, and in years when there is a great deal 
of poor wheat the problem of mixing and conditioning to secure the best 
grade possible will be of more importance than is indicated by the figures 
presented. Of course, the entire question is of little significance to line 
elevators when the operating company has terminal elevator facilities 
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where the work perhaps can be done better than at the local elevators, 
However, local cooperative elevators usually do not participate directly 
in the profits of a terminal elevator and therefore need to be more care- 
ful in their mixing and handling of grain. 


Roy A. Ballinger 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


A COMPARISON OF STATISTICAL TIME SERIES FOR BUTTER 
PRODUCTION AND MARKET RECEIPTS 


Statistical series are assumed to be of two kinds. In the first class are 
those in which the individual values are presented as magnitudes re- 
sulting from the enumeration of all the items in a given category. In the 
second class are those which result from drawing a sample from a given 
universe. In the first class it is assumed that the enumeration has been 
complete and no generalization is necessary. In the second class the 
assumption is made that within the limits of the errors of sampling, the 
sample bears a definite relation to the universe from which the sample 
is drawn. 

The outstanding example of statistical data of the complete enumera- 
tion type is the census which, in so far as agriculture is concerned, counts 
all the items of a given category on farms. Those items not on farms, 
however, are not enumerated and to this extent the census itself is only a 
sample. In the same way the number of aliens applying for admission 
into the United States each year is carefully noted, but the fact that others 
gain admission by other than the regular channels is not disputed and the 
enumeration is, therefore, not complete. To the extent that enumerations 
of this kind maintain a constant proportional relationship to the total, 
their value as statistical series is not impaired and even though the pro- 
portional relationship has not been maintained, the value of the series 
may still be unimpaired for some uses. 

Statistical method offers no solution of the problem of the relationship 
of an enumeration to an unknown total. The only available approach to 
the problem of testing the reliability of statistical time series is through 
the comparison of such series with similar series. Such a comparison of 
two series may disclose the fact that in logically related characteristics 
there is no real difference. This may be taken as evidence of their re- 
liability, although it may not be considered as a final test of accuracy. 

It is the purpose of this report to present the results of an analysis 
of time series for production and market receipts of butter to see what 
logical conclusions may be drawn as to their reliability and usefulness. 
These comparisons will be made by applying the methods of formal statis- 
tics which, although not strictly applicable to time series, are neverthe- 
less the only methods available. 

Monthly butter production for the United States in 1931 was compiled 
from reports made to the Bureau of Agricultural Economies by 4,397 
manufacturers of creamery butter. This is a larger number of creameries 
than is reported by the census, but the census does not classify all manu- 
faecturers of butter as creameries. Both the number of plants reporting, 
and the total volume of butter as compared with those reported by the 
census indicated that the enumeration was quite complete. To this series 
was added an estimate of farm butter production. 


1 Handbook of Dairy Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
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Receipts of butter at each of the five markets—New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and San Francisco—are compiled daily. These 
compilations were originally made on the basis of reports received from 
the railroad who assumably handled such a large proportion of the in- 
coming butter that the remainder was of little consequence. Following 
the war, however, the development of roads and the use of automobile 
trucks have tended to take a larger proportion of the receipts away from 
the railroads and thereby increase the proportion not enumerated on the 
basis of the volume delivered at the markets through railroad agencies. 
It is assumed, however, that the first effect of the increased use of trucks 
did not materially affect the reported receipts of perishable commodities. 
Three of the five markets—New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—are so 
far removed from butter producing territory that their butter receipts are 
still quite accurately reflected in enumeration through railroad agencies. 

Dealers at these five markets were asked to report their daily receipts 
by truck. Not all dealers have seen fit to cooperate in making these daily 
reports. The time series, which are assumed to be an enumeration of 
all butter receipts at each of the five markets, are therefore an enumera- 
tion of carlot and express receipts plus a sample of truck receipts. 


Annual Receipts and Annual Production 


The series of annual butter production is presented in Table 1, together 
with similar series for receipts at five markets—New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. A third series is presented showing 
receipts at four markets, excluding San Francisco. These series were 


TABLE 1. ButterR:—PRopDUCcTION IN UNITED STATES AND REcEIPTS AT Four 
AND Five Principat Markets. (Net WEIGHT.) 


Veer Butter Index of Receipts at Index of Receipts at Index of 
Production Production | Four markets Receipts Five markets Receipts 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds pounds pounds 
1919........] 1,581,574 80.1 441,236 83.5 460 ,036 83.6 
1920........] 1,561,535 79.1 382 ,727 72.4 402 ,755 73.2 
3681... 1,738,917 88.1 446 ,270 84.5 468 , 150 85.1 
1922... ,824, 92.4 504 ,685 95.5 526,714 95.7 
1923... 1,899,921 96.3 523 ,696 99.1 545 ,380 99.1 
1924 2,000, 101.4 565 ,029 106.9 587 ,478 106.7 
1925 1,993 ,103 101.0 550 ,050 104.1 574 ,489 104.4 
SS 2,069 ,6 104.9 549 ,472 104.0 572 ,935 104.1 
1927 2,098,712 106.3 558 ,889 105.8 581,591 105.6 
ee 2,078,146 105.3 557 ,453 105.5 577 ,927 105.0 
1929 2,178,248 110.3 581,283 110.0 602 ,665 109.5 
1930 2,167 ,747 109.8 563 , 168 106.6 584,196 106.2 
1931 2,227 ,452 112.8 586 ,924 111.1 ,612 110.8 
re 2,215,248 112.2 586 ,348 111.0 610,785 111.0 
Total.........| 27,635,398 1,400.0 7,397,230 1,400.0 7,704,713 1,400.0 
Average...... 1,973 ,957 100.0 528 ,373 .57 100.0 550 ,336 .43 100.0 


converted into percentages based on their average for the years 1919 to 
1932. The two series of receipts are presented in this table to show that 
insofar as annual figures are concerned, it is of little importance which 
series is used. The two percentage series are, in fact, indices using the 
average of each series as the base. This makes the two series directly 
comparable with each other and suggests a high degree of correlation. 
The first comparison which is suggested by the data is the calculation 
of receipts at four markets as a per cent of total production for each 
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year. The results are presented in Table 2. The high degree of stability 
in the 14 annual percentages points out the fact that the trends of the 
two series are very similar. The butter receipts series averaged 26.76 
per cent of the production. The standard deviation of the calculated an- 


TABLE 2. Butrrer:—ReEceripts AT Four MARKETS AS A PER CENT OF TOTAL 


PRODUCTION. 
Veer Butter Butter receipts Receipts as per cent 
Production at four markets of production 

1,000 1,000 Per cent 

pounds pounds 
1,581,574 441 ,236 27.90 
1921 1,738 ,917 446 ,270 25.66 
1922 1,824,609 504 ,685 27 .66 
1923 1,899,921 523 ,696 27.56 
1924 yw 8 565 ,029 28.24 
1925. 1,993 ,103 550 ,050 27 .60 
1926. 2 ,069 ,638 549 ,472 26.55 
1927. 2,098 ,712 558 ,889 26.63 
1928. 2,078,146 557 ,453 26 .82 
1929. 2,178,248 581,283 26 .69 
1930. 2,167 ,747 563 , 168 25.98 
1931. 2 ,227 ,452 586 ,924 26.35 
1932. 2,215,248 586 ,348 26.47 


nual values around the mean was .94 per cent, and the standard error of 
the mean was .26 per cent. 

The annual production of butter was correlated with the receipts. The 
corrected coefficient of correlation was +.956. A new series for butter 
production was estimated with a corrected standard error of estimate of 
65,257,000 pounds or about 3.3 per cent of the average annual production 
for the 14 year period. 

The trend of the two series was next removed by applying a straight 
line to the data. The deviations from this trend indicated that the correla- 
tion coefficient calculated from them would be slightly raised by the fact 
that not quite all of the associated trend was removed by the straight line. 
The fact that the trends were still somewhat associated after correcting by 
the use of a straight line is in itself evidence of a significant relationship 
and the corrected coefficient of correlation with the straight line of trend 
removed was still +.9016. 

. The trend of butter receipts at four markets and the deviations from 
the trend follow those of butter production closely. Although it has been 
assumed that the butter production series was highly accurate due to 
the completeness of the sample, the fact that another series drawn from 
an entirely different source is so highly correlated lends support to the 
assumption of the accuracy of both. The results of the foregoing compari- 
sons would indicate that logical inference from one series to the other 
and from either series to the universe described is justified. 


Seasonal Variations in Production and Receipts 


Another approach to the problem of testing the two time series for 
homogeneity can be made through comparison of the seasonal trends. 
A line of least squares was calculated for each series, using monthly data 
for the years 1922 to 1932. Each monthly value was then expressed as a 
per cent of the trend for the ten-year period. The percentages for each 
month were averaged both for the production series and for the receipts 
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TABLE 3. SEASONAL TREND OF BUTTER PRODUCTION 


Notes 


Straicut LINE oF TREND. 
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CALCULATED FROM A 


Per cent of 
trend 


Jan. | Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


8 


Mean 
Percentages 


81.68 | 76.45 


87.95 


98.48 


131.60 


146.98 


134.20 


113.58 


94.03 


86.67 


72.37 


75.79 


series. Tables 3 and 4 were constructed to give some indication of the 
nature of the monthly percentage variations from the straight line trend. 
For each of the 10 years, 12 monthly percentages were calculated and 
the tendency of these percentages to be concentrated or to have a con- 
siderable range is indicated. At the bottom of the table the calculated 
mean percentages are given. 


The average monthly percentages of Tables 3 and 4 are again presented 


TaBLeE 4. SEASONAL TREND OF ButTTeR ReEcEIPTs AT Four MARKETS BY 
MonrTss as Per CENTS OF A STRAIGHT LINE OF TREND. 


Per cent of 
trend 


Jan. | Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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84.41 | 80.70 
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in Table 5 with the difference in monthly mean percentages and the stand- 
ard error of these differences. 

Table 5 deserves some careful study because of relationships which are 
indicated. It is observed that in all the months from November to March, 
receipts are slightly higher than production. This is probably due to 
some small movement of butter to the four markets from interior storage 


TaBLE 5. Burter:—AVERAGE OF MONTHLY PRODUCTION AND RECEIPTS Ex- 
PRESSED IN PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM A STRAIGHT LINE WITH THE STANDARD 
ERROR OF THE MONTHLY MEANS AND THE STANDARD ERROR OF THEIR DIFFER- 


ENCES. 
Receipts- Standard 
Means of Mean of : Production Receipts 
Month production receipts om om differe 
Jan 81.667 84.413 2.736 1.242 1.802 2.188 
Feb 76.465 80.700 4.235 1.420 1.827 2.314 
Mar 87 .952 92.346 4.393 1.536 3. 2.206 
Apr 93.244 —5.239 1.783 2.795 3.315 
ee 131.599 121.764 —9.835 1.373 1.967 2.399 
0 146.981 155.740 8.759 1.559 3.621 3.942 
July 134.200 139.701 5 3.040 4.501 5.431 
Aug 113.580 108 . 564 —5.016 2.476 3.825 4.556 
Sept. 94.030 90.084 —3.946 1.574 1.856 2.434 
Oct. .673 83 .222 —3.451 1.153 1.8 2.180 
Nov 72.366 73.246 1.441 2.130 2.572 
75.792 76.961 1.169 1.727 2.493 3.033 


warehouses. In April and May receipts are considerably less than pro- 
duction. This is probably due to a lag. Production increased rapidly, 
while receipts from that production came to hand somewhat later. The 
same explanation is indicated for June and July. Production reaches its 
peak in June, but the lag in receipts brings the effects of production 
increases and peak production to market somewhat later than it occurred 
and at a time when production is declining. 

The standard error of the difference between the monthly mean of 
receipts and the monthly mean of production was calculated. If two times 
the standard error is used as the measure of significance, it appears that 
a significant difference can be demonstrated only for the month of May. 

As a final test of the relationship between these two series, the residuals 
were correlated after eliminating the trend over the series of years and 
the seasonal variations. This correlation was based on 120 paired monthly 
values for the ten-year period. The resulting coefficient of simple corre- 
lation was +.8670, indicating that a high degree of relationship remained 
even after the season relationship and trend had been removed. 

. The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing examination of the 
two butter series is that they are probably the same and that if a proper 


correction for lag could be calculated, either one could be used in place 
of the other. 


Note: Some corrections are permissible in the two series compared above based on 
foreign trade in butter. There are also some indications that the creamery butter 
production estimate might be revised slightly in the period directly following the war. 
The effect of these corrections together with a suggestion for constructing a series 
showing total butter consumption will be presented in a later contribution. 


Gordon W. Sprague 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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PROBLEMS IN STUDYING LOCAL PRICES OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


The prices paid to farmers in a certain locality for the products they 
produce are likely to be fairly uniform because most farmers patronize 
the same type of market. For example, in most localities the production 
of certain products exceeds the local needs and the surplus is sold through 
local markets. The conditions in a local market are such that the varia- 
tion in the prices paid by competitors for the same grade of commodity 
are small. The variation in prices between markets in the same general 
territory may, however, be very noticeable. 

The most complete and commonly used data in studying local prices 
are those collected by the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
variation in conditions under which the reports are made gives rise to 
variation in the prices reported. Some of the problems encountered have 
arisen in studying local prices of several farm products in Minnesota. No 
attempt is made here to analyze the local price situation in Minnesota 
but rather to indicate certain problems with which one must deal in 
such a study. 

The production of a commodity in a locality has an important bear- 
ing on the price paid for the commodity. In some localities, there is 
insufficient production of certain commodities to supply local needs. The 
result is that some imports are made and the price is determined on an 
import basis instead of an export basis. In many localities, which are 
deficit producing for the year, there may be a surplus of production for 
a short time and the price during such time is determined on an export 
basis and for the remainder of the year when imports are necessary 
prices are on an import basis. The price in surplus seasons is likely to 
be the primary market price minus the cost of getting from the local 
shipping point to the primary market, and the price in deficit seasons is 
likely to be the price at the primary market plus the cost of getting from 
the primary market to the local shipping point. The yearly price for a 
locality under such conditions will be a combination of export and im- 
port prices. In some localities, there is no production of certain commodi- 
ties and the price is always on an import basis and in certain localities 
with surplus production the price is always on an export basis. For 
example, the price of corn for the five-year period 1925 to 1929 in four 
deficit corn producing counties in north central Minnesota averaged 8 
cents higher than in four surplus producing counties in southern Minne- 
sota. The price differential was approximately the transportation charges 
between the two areas. The comparison of prices in deficit and surplus 
producing localities may be quite unwise from the standpoint of the 
farmer. It might be influential in causing the introduction or expansion 
. a type of production in an area not warranted by fundamental con- 

itions. 

One is not always sure whether the price quoted for certain ecommodi- 
ties is a retail or wholesale price. For commodities such as dairy and 
poultry products, fruits, and vegetables, there is a considerable sale 
directly to the consumer in which ease the price reported is apt to be 
retail. Many farmers near large markets may dispose of practically all 
of their production by peddling from house to house in cities at a price 
about equal to or slightly under the local retail price but considerably 
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above the price which most farmers in the same locality receive. There 
is also a large quantity of farm products sold thru the roadside market 
at prices more nearly the retail than the wholesale price. While the 
quantity of farm production sold directly to the consumer is not large 
when compared with the total production, prices quoted on the basis of 
such sales offer a problem in the comparison of local prices. Merchants 
report a higher price than farmers which likely means that retail price 
is involved to some extent. 

It is doubtful if the local price quoted by reporters makes allowance 
for variations in the grade of a product. No provision is made in the re- 
ports for different grades of a commodity, the price reported being simply 
for ‘‘wheat,’’ ‘‘corn,’’ ‘‘potatoes,’’ ete. There are 25 grades of wheat 
sold in the Minneapolis market. There is no way of telling which of these 
grades the local reporter has in mind outside of it being spring, durum, 
or winter when he reports the price of wheat. Similar conditions are true 
for many of the other commodities for which reports are made. Some 
farmers produce certified seed which sells at a premium over the surplus 
production sold on the local market. The differential in price between the 
surplus and deficit potato producing areas in Minnesota is greatest in 
the spring. Part of this is due to the importation of seed into the deficit 
producing areas. The price of potatoes at planting time for the five- 
year period 1925 to 1929 was 44 cents per bushel lower in Clay County, 
a surplus producing county, than in Redwood, a deficit producing county. 
Certified seed is exported in the spring from Clay County into deficit 
producing areas to the south and east. 

Sometimes buyers go to the farm and purchase products directly from 
the farmer. These products may be picked up by the buyer at the farm 
when the purchase is made. Such prices are apt to be lower than the 
farmer could get by delivering his products at his local market. The 
products sometimes purchased in this manner are dairy and poultry 
products, livestock, fruits, vegetables, cotton, and tobacco. Under such 
conditions, there may be different prices quoted by individuals in the 
same locality for the same grade of commodity. Not only may there be 
a difference, due to delivery charges, but two farmers in the same locality 
may receive a different price at their farm for a certain grade of com- 
modity due to the difference in the bargaining ability of the two farm- 
ers. Prices quoted on this basis are impossible to identify in the reports 
as no provision is made for such quotations. 

Many individuals report local prices. The majority of these are indi- 
viduals directly interested in farming, dealers, merchants, bankers or 
others living in the locality. Reports are supposed to be sent in around 
the fifteenth of each month. Farmers not selling commodities at that par- 
ticular time have to rely on other sources for their information or they 
may not send in a quotation. Daily and weekly papers and the telephone 
are doubtless used extensively at price reporting periods and for this 
reason prices obtained by such means are likely to be more or less uni- 
form and represent fairly well the prices paid in the particular market 
concerned. 

The continuity of reports is a problem which offers complications in 
local price comparisons. Many individuals or concerns reporting prices 
often omit one or more months. This makes it necessary in some cases to 
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compare the report of one individual one month with that of another 
individual in the same locality a month or so later with the result that 
different grades of commodities may be reported and under quite different 
conditions. Reports sent in by the same individual or concern month after 
month are more likely to be for the same grade of commodity and from 
the same source of information and for these reasons are preferred to 
the intermittent reports. Reporters receive no financial remuneration for 
their services and possibly do not feel as responsible for this service as they 
would if they were receiving compensation. 

These are some of the more important problems with which one is con- 
fronted when studying local prices. To a certain extent the unusual prices 
reported are corrected by the natural tendency on the part of indi- 
viduals to report average prices. This does not mean that the high or 
low price quotation should be ignored. The unusually high or low price 
quotation does not represent a large part of the total production and 
where it appears decidedly out of line may be safely eliminated. If the 
number of reports is sufficiently large and the period studied is one of 
reasonably normal price relationships, many problems will be eliminated. 
The results will be much more satisfactory as only the differences due 
to more or less permanent factors are likely to be noticeable. Because of 
these more or less permanent factors, farm prices tend to group them- 
selves into zone like areas. 


L. F. Garey 
University of Minnesota 


HOG PRICES AND ELECTION YEARS 


It has been observed by those studying marketing that prices of certain 
commodities change from year to year depending on certain factors. For 
example, in the case of hogs, prices in election years behave differently 
than in other years. The study here reported is an attempt to bring to- 
gether for consideration and analysis some of the underlying major causes 
of this tendeney in hog prices. 

The purpose of this study was to determine why, in presidential elec- 
tion years, the top price for hogs in the last six months of the year has 
tended to come in September or later much more frequently than in non- 
election years. In dealing with the problem an attempt was made to 
answer three questions. First, has it been the psychology of presidential 
election campaigns that caused prices of hogs to advance more sharply 
and for a longer period of time during the fall in election years than has 
been true of most non-election years? Second, have advancing prices oc- 
curred in this period more frequently because of a favorable position in 
the hog production cycle—declining production and increasing prices, 
and this merely happening to coincide with election years the greater 
share of the time? Third, have the size of the corn crop, the corn-hog 
ratio, or corn prices been such in election years as to influence the price 
of hogs at this particular season or possibly have an indirect effect in 
influencing receipts at the market ? 

Since 1892, yearly average hog prices have shown a decided tendency 
to be lower in election than in non-election years. Hogs, as well as many 
other commodities, exhibit a minor price cycle movement of several 
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years’ duration. Yearly average top prices for hogs in election years 
during this period, in the majority of years, have tended to come at 
the bottom or near the bottom of the minor price cycle. Hog prices have 
been highest in mid-election years and lowest in election years with aver- 
age prices of post- and pre-election years in between. 

The advance in prices from the spring low in election years to the fall 
peak is particularly noticeable in comparing election years with non- 
election years. 

Over a period of years averages show a longer and larger rise in prices 
from the spring low to the fall peak in election years than in non-election 
years. Hog prices move in rather clear cut upward or downward phases 
of cycles. Since 1878 this price cycle, in the case of top prices for hogs 
at Kansas City, has been repeated eleven times. 

When price advancing and price declining years were divided into 
election and non-election years, 7 of 10 election years and 7 of 10 post- 
election years were years of advancing prices. In only 4 of 11 mid-election 
years and 3 of 11 pre-election years were prices advancing. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1. PRICE ADVANCING YEARS AND PRICE DECLINING YEARS FOR Hogs CLASSI- 
FIED AS TO ELECTION AND NON-ELECTION YEARS, 1890 To 1931. 


Election Post-election Mid-election Pre-election 


years years years years 
No. of years when hog prices advanced 7 7 4 3 
No. of years when hog prices declined 3 3 7 8 


The time between a peak and a low point in hog production has been 
two to three years. Likewise, the interval between lowest point and peak 
point in production varied from two to three years. This cycle of hog 
production repeated itself about every four or five years unless unusual 
conditions shortened or lengthened the period. 

When years of increasing and decreasing hog production are classi- 
fied into election and non-election years, it was found that in 8 of 10 
election years and in 7 of 10 post-election years hog production declined. 
In only 5 of the 20 election and post-election years was hog production in- 
creasing. Almost the opposite was true in mid- and pre-election years, or 
only in 3 of 10 mid-election and 3 of 10 pre-election years did hog pro- 
duction decline. In 14 of the 20 mid- and pre-election years hog produc- 
tion was increasing. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2. YEARS OF INCREASING AND DECREASING HOG PRODUCTION CLASSIFIED 
AS TO ELECTION AND NON-ELECTION YEARS. 


Election Post-election Mid-election Pre-election 


years years years years 
No. of years hog production was increasing 2 8 7 7 
No. of years hog production was decreasing 8 7 3 3 
10 10 10 10 


Election and post-election years for the most part have been years in 
which hog production was declining. In other words, these particular 
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years just happened to ecincide with the downward slant of the hog pro- 
duction cycle. On the other hand, mid- and pre-election years were pre- 
dominantly years in which hog production was increasing, or these 
particular years just happened to coincide with the upward trend of the 
hog production cycle in the majority of eases. 

Numbers of hogs on farms on January 1 in 10 election years averaged 
fifty-six and one-fourth million head. In non-election years numbers av- 
eraged not quite fifty-three million head. Roughly speaking, election years 
have averaged above three and one-fourth million more hogs on farms 
on January 1 than have non-election years. Expressed in terms of per- 
centage, non-election years have averaged about 6 per cent fewer hogs 
on farms on January 1 than have election years. 

It naturally follows that if numbers of hogs on farms on January 1 
vary from year to year, that market receipts would show somewhat the 
same tendency. A study of receipts at 11 principal markets shows this 
to be true. An increase in the supply of any commodity is usually at- 
tended by a fall in price, unless increased demand offsets the tendency. 
Hog prices are no exception to the rule. Low yearly average top prices 
have coincided in the majority of cases with years of high receipts and 
high yearly average prices with years of low receipts. The larger the re- 
ceipts, the lower the average prices; and the fewer the receipts, the higher 
the average prices. 

Numbers of hogs on farms at the beginning of election years averaged 
6 per cent more than in non-election years. Receipts at 11 principal mar- 
kets followed in line with numbers of hogs on farms, or 6.9 per cent more 
hogs were marketed in election years than in non-election years. With 
receipts heavier in this period, it naturally follows that average yearly 
prices should be correspondingly lower, and such is the case. The aver- 
age yearly price in election years was 10 per cent lower than in non-elec- 
tion years. 

During the 40 years studied, prices during the latter half of election 
years were decidedly better than prices in the first half when compared 
to corresponding periods in non-election years. Even though there was a 
decided advantage in prices in the latter half of election years com- 
pared with the first half, the average yearly price for election years 
was lower than the average in non-election years or in either post-, mid-, 
or pre-election years. This fact may be of significance in explaining 
sharper and longer periods of advancing prices prior to presidential 
elections. 

The correlation between market receipts and prices during the first 
6 months of election and non-election years and the last 6 months was 
surprisingly close. For example, in election years market receipts during 
the last half of the year were 14.9 per cent lighter than the first half, 
but prices were 11 per cent higher. Prices advanced more sharply in 
the latter half of election years compared with corresponding periods of 
non-election years because of a more favorable price-receipt relationship. 

It is quite possible that heavy receipts during the first 6 months of 
election years and comparatively light receipts the latter half of the year, 
with hog production decreasing and prices on the advance in the ma- 
jority of years, are the dominating factors which caused peak prices in the 
last six months of election years to come in September or later so much 
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more frequently than in non-election years. (See Table 3.) About 85 
per cent of the time the peak was in September or later in election 
years. In non-election years the peak was in September or later only 43 
per cent of the time. 


TABLE 3. A COMPARISON OF SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER WITH JULY-AUGUST PEAK Hoc 
PRICES IN ELECTION AND NON-ELECTION YEARS, 1880 TO 1931. 


Election Post-election Mid-election Pre-election 


years years years years 
No. of times the peak price of hogs was 

10 5 5 
No. of times the peak price of hogs was 

7 8 7 


If the election had any effect on hog prices one way or the other, 
it should show up either in the last 10 days of October or the first 20 
days of November, in election years. This is true because the election 
psychology, if it manifested itself at all, would be most likely to have 
an effect on prices at this particular time. Because of the pronounced 
seasonal downtrend starting usually in October, the top price for each 
succeeding 10-day period was normally lower than the top price for the 
previous 10-day period. 

An analysis of prices showed that in election and post-election years 
there was tendency for each 10-day period of October and November 
to be higher than the previous 10-day period more frequently than was 
true of pre- and mid-election years. At first glance it would appear that 
the election might have some influence, but when it is remembered that 
hog production was decreasing and prices advancing in most election 
and post-election years, while the opposite was true of mid- and pre- 
election years, it is logical to expect these changes irrespective of elec- 
tions. Therefore, it is doubtful if the election has little or any effect on 
hog prices just prior to or immediately after the election. 

The study indicated that the peculiar price situation in the latter half 

of election years was due largely to price-receipts relationships rather 
* than the psychology of presidential elections since hog production was de- 
creasing and hog prices advancing in the majority of election years. 

Corn production and corn prices have a marked influence on hog pro- 
duction. A study was made of these factors to determine if corn pro- 
duction and prices in election years were in any way dissimilar from 
what they were in non-election years. 

From this analysis of large and small corn crops, corn production, 
and corn prices, it was evident that there was no striking difference 
between election and non-election years. In other words, the corn pro- 
duction cycle with its accompanying years of increasing and decreasing 
production does not fit in the four-year election cycle as is the case with 
hogs. 

Corn-hog ratios in election and non-election years help to make clear 
why hog production was decreasing in most election years. In 10 election 
years the average corn-hog ratio was only 10.3 to 1; in 10 post-election 
years, 12.2 to 1; in 10 mid-election years, 12.8 to 1; and in 10 pre-election 
years, 10.7 to 1. In only two election years since 1892 has the ratio been 
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favorable or higher than 11. In only 4 pre-election years was the ratio 
favorable for hog production. On the other hand, in 7 post-election and 
8 mid-election years the corn-hog ratio favored increasing hog production. 
Therefore, an unfavorable corn-hog ratio starting in the latter half of 
pre-election years in the majority of these years has caused production 
to decline in the following election years. Apparently favorable and un- 
favorable corn-hog ratio years run in pairs. The latter part of pre-election 
and election years were predominantly years of low corn-hog ratios, 
and as a result hog production was materially decreased during election 
and the following post-election years. The ratio, however, became favor- 
able in most post- and mid-election years, and as a consequence production 
was increased for two years, or until hog producers again over-supplied 
the market and hog prices were once more lower relative to corn. 

Election years have just happened in a majority of cases to coincide 
with the peak of the four-year production cycle of hogs. This is because 
elections come every four years and there is a strong tendency for hog 
production to run in four-year cycles. Circumstances surrounding hog 
production and marketing establish a hog price cycle averaging close to 
four years. The close correlation between advancing hog prices and elec- 
tion years is one with little or no evidence of causal relationship. 


Franklin L. Parsons 
Kansas State College 


THE NEW GERMAN INHERITANCE LAW FOR 
AGRICULTURE (ERBHOFGESETZ) 


On May 17, 1933, the new Prussian Government passed an inheritance 
law which may be of interest to American agricultural economists. It 
is an act which affects the free and unlimited ownership of agricultural 
land and, therefore, is in line with the various changes in land policy in 
Europe which occurred after the World War. 

The introduction to this law gives a few explanations of the philosophy 
behind it. It says that the essential bond of ‘‘blood and soil’’ is the in- 
dispensable condition to the sound life of a nation. The old land laws 
of past centuries expressed this close connection between men and soil. 
The farm was the unsalable property of the family. Foreign law and 
foreign conceptions invaded Germany (i.e., Roman Law, Code Napoleon) 
and dissolved the basis of the old conceptions of land ownership. But 
the German farmers saved the old traditional laws by their customs, and 
farms in many parts of Germany were transferred undivided from gen- 
eration to generation. The new Government, therefore, wants to save 
this traditional bond between ‘‘blood and soil’’ through the law of peasant 
inheritance (Bauerliches Erbhofrecht). 

1. The law prescribes at first the ‘‘Anerbenrecht’’ for the peasant 
farm. This means that the farm has to be left undivided to one of the 
children. The farm (Erbhof) has to be registered at the court house 
in a book, called ‘‘ Erbhoferolle.’? The owner of such a registered farm 
has the title ‘‘Bauer.’’ He is not allowed to own more than one farm. 
Only one of his children can inherit the farm. There is no preference for 
the eldest son. The other children may stay on the farm and the law 


1 Preussische Gesetzessammlung 1933, No. 34. 
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provides for their suitable maintenance and education until they can 
earn their own living. After that, if they should have difficulties such 
as losing work through no fault of their own, they shall have refuge on 
the farm. If a farm is not registered at the court house as an ‘‘Erbhof’’ 
one of the heirs can demand the application of the ‘‘ Anerbenrecht.’’ 

2. In accord with the new racial philosophy it is demanded that the 
‘‘Bauer’’ or owner of an ‘‘Erbhof”’ be of ‘‘pure German blood.”’ 

3. The requirements for the size of such an ‘‘ Erbhof’’ are very general. 
It is stated that the farm must be large enough so that the ‘‘Bauer”’ 
and his family can live independently. The lower limit of the farm is 
given by the so-called ‘‘Akernahrung,’’ a term which draws a line be- 
tween the small and dependent part-time farmer and the full-time farmer. 
The upper limit has to be fixed by local authorities according to the 
quality of the soil and the intensity of cultivation prevailing in this par- 
ticular region. Large estates are not considered as ‘‘Erbhof.’’ 

4. The registration of an ‘‘Erbhof’’ does not extend throughout Ger- 
many as a whole. It is compulsory in those regions where the ‘‘ Anerben- 
recht’’ has been the custom; that is roughly speaking in two-thirds of 
Germany. In the other regions, where the farms were equally divided 
among the children, the registration is optional. 

5. The law does not entirely restrict the sale of a farm. The ‘‘ Erbhof”’ 
can be sold in part or as a whole with the consent of a special court to be 
established at the court house. This court consists of one judge and two 
farmers. It also has decision in controversies among the heirs which may 
occur if the father dies without having made a will. The ‘‘ Erbhof’’ cannot 
be sold unless it is offered to the coheirs (brothers, sisters or cousins) 
of the present owner who rank next to him in inheriting the farm. These 
rights of the coheirs, however, expire, after a period of ten years. After 
that period he ean sell to anyone subject to preemption by the coheirs. 

This law is not so new and revolutionary as it may seem. In several 
states and provinces of Germany there were similar laws in existence, 
as, for instance, in Hanover and in the whole northwest Germany, also 
in portions of central Germany (Thuringia) and of south Germany 
(Wiirttemberg). Where there was no law the farmers had similar cus- 
toms. During the recent years of depression, however, the farmers had 
no money to give to those children who did not inherit the farm, and 
having in their landed property the only wealth to bequeath they started 
to divide the land among their children. They introduced, in other words, 
the French system of equal sharing, which is in use in many parts of 
Central, South, and West Germany. The new inheritance law is a stage 
in the struggle between the two systems which has been going on since 
the Middle Ages. We have learned that one of the old German tribes, the 
Franks, were inclined to the equal-sharing system and this custom is still 
to be found where the Franks have settled in other localities. We have 
documents from the 16th century which prove that in Thuringia the 
peasants wanted to divide their farms and the Dukes and Princes of 
the small Thuringian states tried to prevent it by setting minimum sizes 
of farms which they decreased from time to time. There are obvious eco- 
nomic and social reasons which explain the desire to divide farms. They 
were the same in the past as they are nowadays: the growing intensity 
of cultivation near the consuming centers, and the overpopulation of the 
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country in times of industrial depression. But in general the custom of 
preserving the farm undivided through generations is a typical German 
one. It is distinetly different from the Slavic and Roman customs and 
their legal conceptions. But the social and economic influences have caused 
many exceptions to the rule. 

The new inheritance law has been carefully prepared during recent 
years. The ‘‘ Verein fiir Sozialpolitik’’ conducted in 1930? a detailed in- 
vestigation in Germany and neighboring countries (Austria, France, 
Holland, Seandinavia, Czechoslovakia) of the laws and customs of trans- 
ferring agricultural property by succession. The different regions in 
which the equal division is in use have been defined, the advantages and 
disadvantages considered and proposals for legal interference worked out. 

The so-called philosophical background of the law has also been pre- 
pared during recent years. It is the idea of ‘‘blood and soil’’ which is 
rooted in a strong farming population, and the theory of a pure German 
race which have tended to foster the economically independent farmer. 
The farmers shall form a ‘‘peasant aristocracy,’’ mentally and economi- 
eally sound, and shall be a source of life for the whole race. The present 
minister of agriculture, Walter R. Darre, has published this idea in 
a book the title of which expresses the whole program: ‘‘Das Bauerntum 
als Lebensquell der Nordischen Rasse’’ (The Peasantry as the Life-Source 
of the Nordic Race. Miinchen 1929). He proposes to establish a sort of 
aristocracy consisting of the owners of an ‘‘Erbhof.’’ To possess an 
‘“‘Erbhof’’ shall be a distinction. 

There are no prescriptions made in the inheritance law for those farms, 
especially large estates, which do not fulfill the requirements of an 
“Erbhof.’’ In Eastern Germany, for instance, where the large estates pre- 
dominate, the subdivision of estates and settlement by peasants are re- 
garded as vital problems. 

One could fill a book enumerating the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a law. Every textbook on ‘‘Agrarpolitik’’ deals with this prob- 
lem, as it is a very old subject of dispute. As to the present law, the law- 
maker has been wise enough to exempt those regions where equal sharing 
is in use. We have to wait to see the consequences of the law, for it 
is impossible to predict these precisely in advance. Undoubtedly, the eco- 
nomie and social situations in those rural districts where the land was 
split up by inheritance are very unsatisfactory, and a reform is neces- 
sary. Except in the very fertile regions of southwestern Germany, the 
peasants have sunk to a condition of poverty in the areas of equal sharing. 
Moreover, those rural communities are extremely conservative as to new 
methods in farming and cooperative marketing. On the other hand, in 
the regions of undivided farms, if there is no outlet for the co-heirs in 
commerce and industry, or if they are prevented from climbing the ‘‘ag- 
ricultural ladder,’’ equally serious social problems may arise. 


Leo Drescher 


2 Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Vol. 178, 1930. 
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The Pioneer Fringe, by Isaiah Bowman. New York: American Geographi- 
eal Society, Special Publication No. 13, 1931. Pp. 361. $.4.00. 


Pioneer Settlement, Cooperative Studies by Twenty-Six Authors. Ameri- 
ean Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 14, 1932. Pp. 473. 
$5.00. 


These two volumes are due to the joint efforts of the Social Science 
Research Council, the National Research Council and the American Geo- 
graphical Society. The first, by Isaiah Bowman, consists of two parts, the 
first dealing with the ‘‘generalities’’ of pioneer settlement, the second 
presenting descriptions of seven regional examples of ‘‘pioneer fringes’’ 
—Western United States and Canada, Australia, South Africa, Siberia, 
South America, Mongolia and Manchuria. 

The second volume consists of the contributions of 26 scientists, mainly 
geographers, economists and historians. The articles cover the same 
regions as the first volume with the addition of Alaska, North Africa, 
European Russia, Tasmania and New Zealand. Most of the authors deal 
particularly with the soils, climate and other geographical factors affect- 
ing settlement, and some of them approach the problem historically. Sev- 
eral articles treat the subject from the economic and sociological point 
of view. C. A. Dawson’s, ‘‘The Social Structure of a Pioneer Area as 
Illustrated by the Peace River District’’ is especially noteworthy. Other 
Canadian articles are in the nature of progress reports by members of 
the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee. The student of land eco- 
nomies will find this volume of value not only for the information on land 
utilization, but also for data on land tenure, and the land policies of 
various nations. 

It is, however, with the first part of The Pioneer Fringe that this re- 
view proposes to deal at greater length. Here the author discusses the 
principles and common experience underlying settlement which make up 
the ‘‘science of settlement.’’ The seven chapters which constitute Part I 
deal in part with the motives and characteristics of the pioneer. Eco- 
nomic gain is placed first among the motives, but the love of adventure, 
the desire to experiment, the urge to get away from ‘‘the scheme of 
things’’ are also powerful driving forces. 

‘Pioneering, modern style’’ as described in one chapter is quite dif- 
ferent from the pioneering of our grandfathers. Today there is a wide 
contrast between the life in the older sections, the cities and the life on 
the frontier. In the olden days roads were poor and transportation was 
the same everywhere. Everybody had a low level of medical care, and 
all were without telephones, bathrooms and movies. But the modern 
pioneer has to leave all this behind and go back to primitive conditions 
“not of 1900, but of 1700 relatively.’’ Women have to suffer the brunt 
of such hardships. Hence the demand for education, roads, and railways, 
and government aids of all kinds, the cost of which must be borne to 
a large extent by the taxpayers of the older parts of the country. 

The economist will be especially interested in the discussion, ‘‘Does 
It Pay?’’ (Chap. III), and the place of the government in modern pio- 
neering. It is not clear whether the question of economy refers to the pio- 
neer or to the nation; in fact, the treatment of this phase of the subject is 
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often contradictory and unscientific. The reader is left with no clear-cut 
answers to the questions. For instance, in trying to explain why a man 
who has enough capital to purchase a farm at home would want ‘‘to go 
to the ends of the earth,’’ the author says (p. 22), ‘‘In many long- 
settled districts in the Middle West half of the rental value is absorbed 
by taxes, and in many more districts the taxes amount to one-third of 
the rental value.’’ To be sure, it is tax money which provides the schools, 
roads, rural free delivery and many of the comforts of life lacking in 
a frontier area ‘‘if only there could be found an income large enough 
to enjoy it.’’ On the next page he says, ‘‘With high taxes, rents must 
be high and savings accumulated by the renter with painful slowness.”’ 
It is difficult to see how taxes could absorb half of the rental value of 
land if the landlord can pass them on to the renter. Low taxes and cheap 
land, as an incentive to the pioneer, are stressed in other places as well 
as the desire to grow up with the country and secure a home and liveli- 
hood for the children. 

‘‘The modern pioneer talks in terms of markets, capital values and so- 
cial life, and asks, ‘What is the government going to do for me,’ ’’ ob- 
serves the author (p. 25), and adds that when the frontier does not meas- 
ure up to his expectations, the pioneer goes back to the city. This no 
doubt is true of the highly capitalistic nations such as United States and 
Canada, but the generalization hardly holds for the mass movements of 
population into Mongolia, Manchuria or for people willing to accept a 
lower standard of living. In fact, the question of the standard of living 
as a part of the question of ‘‘paying’’ is not emphasized enough. The 
chapter dealing with the social structure of the Peace River district in 
Pioneer Settlement is admirable from this standpoint. 

It cannot be said that the concept of submarginal agricultural land 
is absent in this treatment of the pioneer fringe; in fact, it is implied 
in the chapter on ‘‘metes and bounds’’ (chapter 5), and again in chapter 
7 where it is observed, ‘‘Between what is physically possible and what is 
commercially possible there may be a wide gulf’’ (p. 77). However, one 
is somehow left with the impression that after all the margin is a mere 
academic concept when one reads, ‘‘Such a movement asks no questions 
of the statistician and the economist. It relies on its own judgment. It 
would scarcely look at a soil map. . . . Such an advance is taking place 
wherever pioneer lands are available, and in spite of the world-wide de- 
pression in agriculture, difficulties of transport and great distances to 
market’’ (p. 85). 

Modern pioneering calls for government aids of all kinds. The author 
asks the question whether a nation should subsidize pioneer settlements. 
How far shall the state go? At what point does aid become a tax on the 
people in the older part of the country for the benefit of the frontier? 
These questions are raised, but not answered. Shall a nation subsidize 
the frontier because it needs more agricultural production? If so, on the 
one hand the author concludes that a modest improvement in agricultural 
practice in the well settled communities will do more to support popula- 
tion ‘‘than all the millions that have been poured out upon the govern- 
ment built irrigation works of the West in a quarter of a century”’ (p. 
77). On the other hand, economics is forgotten when he says, ‘‘ Every 
government with a frontier is faced with the necessity of backing up its 
own settlers, its pioneers’’ (p. 86). How far a frontier community can 
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go in asking for backing is illustrated by Southern Rhodesia. People 
here would like to have ‘‘a reasonable amount of advertising, assisted by 
steamship passage, free transport for the settler and his family and effects, 
earriage of his market crop free or at a normal rate for a year or two, 
the gift of breeding stock and implements or at least their purchase on a 
deferred payment plan, and free grants of land or payment on easy terms 
with strict conditions of residence and improvements’’ (p. 220). 

Other reasons for developing the frontier are stated as follows (p. 
74): ‘‘No government can afford to ignore the development of its re- 
sources. When more land is occupied by a farming population, the de- 
mands upon the cities increase, land values rise, industries expand... . 
There is also the feeling that our own kind of people ought to occupy 
the lands of which we are possessed. Believing in ourselves, we want our 
descendants to inherit the earth.’’ Yet the author himself cites the case 
of Northern Australia which, after 100 years of experiment, has only 
3,000 people and a public debt of nearly $40,000,00, and is still dependent 
upon the federal government (p. 185). In contrast, the South American 
countries have deliberately withheld assistance for the development of 
the eastern Andean valleys. They preferred to bring the lands on the pla- 
teau to their maximum productivity, and have promoted irrigation in the 
coastal valleys. All of these lands have easy access to railways, roads, 
rivers and the ocean.? From the standpoint of economics, sometimes the 
best use for land is no use! 

Finally, the relation of the pioneer area to established agriculture is 
ignored. Why add more land if a nation does not need more land? If an 
additional 15 per cent of crop land will amply take care of the expected 
increase in population of the United States, why subsidize the com- 
petition of the pioneer lands with the farmers in the Mississippi Valley, 
and in turn subsidize the destruction of cotton, wheat, tobacco and hogs? 
The author recognizes competition in cities when he says, ‘‘No country 
wants immigration to its cities, for there the neweomer either undercuts 
the wage earner already on the spot, or increases the number of un- 
employed. People are wanted for primary production of the kinds that 
require hard physical labor which most people are inclined to evade’’ (p. 
86). Somehow the idea of competition in ‘‘primary production”’ in agri- 
culture, lumbering, oil and soft coal, is forgotten in the generalities deal- 
ing with pioneering and exploitation of our resources. 

The reviewer realizes that the above statements may be too critical of 
what is, after all, only a part of the two volumes. Furthermore, the criti- 
cism is from only one standpoint, that of the economist. He wishes to 
express his appreciation of the two books which are a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of authoritative geographical information on the pioneer areas of the 
entire world. 

George S. Wehrwein 

University of Wisconsin 


The Hard Winter Wheat Pools, by Joseph G. Knapp. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. ix-180. $1.50. 
Students of marketing will find much of interest in this history of 
the Hard Winter Wheat pools. The author has collected and arranged in 


1 Pioneer Settlements, pp. 81-83: 107. 
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logical form a great deal of information which has previously been avail- 
able only in widely scattered publications, and additional information se- 
cured from men interested in the pools and not previously published. 

The following quotation from the preface indicates quite clearly Dr. 
Knapp’s sympathies: ‘‘I have tried to present the subject, which is in- 
herently controversial, accurately and without prejudice. However, all 
economic and social writing, which is not colorless, has some natural bias 
in the attitude of the author toward his milieu. .. . Present day economists 
and philosophers are showing a bias in their sympathetic attention to the 
concepts of planning. Whatever bias I have consists in my friendliness to 
the idea that farmers can do much to solve their problems through co- 
operation.”’ 

The book reveals that Dr. Knapp is not only friendly to the idea of 
cooperation, as one solution of farm problems, but quite friendly to the 
pool phase of cooperative marketing. The cooperative marketing of grain 
had been earried on successfully by farmers in a considerable part of 
the hard winter wheat belt for many years before the advent of the wheat 
pools. Unfortunately a part of the early advocates of the pools were un- 
able to see very much of cooperation in any system of marketing that was 
not built upon or around their particular program. 

Dr. Knapp describes the original pool plan and the modifications which 
have since been made. He makes the following statements (pp. 74-5) in 
discussing the selling services of the Kansas Association for the 1931 
crop: ‘‘Besides sale through the seasonal pool, the grower was given the 
opportunity to use the following plans: (1) immediate sale in the daily 
pool, (2) deferred sale in the daily pool, or (3) sale outright for cash 
to association owned or operated elevators. This lost option requires no 
explanation ; it is the general method of non-pool sale.’’ 

If one may use the variations in the plan of sale which the pools now 
permit, as the basis for an opinion, he would doubtless conclude that the 
original seasonal pool plan was not considered satisfactory by many farm- 
ers. The third method listed, sale outright for cash, is the plan in common 
use by cooperative elevators, and the first plan, immediate sale in the daily 
pool, is a plan that a cooperative elevator company could follow to advan- 
tage since it shifts practically all risk from the company to the producer. 

‘‘The ‘air tight’ contracts which bound every member for a period of 
five years to market through the pool have given way to ‘liberal’ contracts 
which permit members to withdraw at specified periods annually if they 
are not satisfied’’ (p. 152). The idea of monopoly control has also been 
discarded. Orderly marketing was formerly considered as a device for 
raising the price level; now it ‘‘has come to be regarded as a policy of 
marketing pool wheat as the market requires it ...’’ (p. 155). 

Dr. Knapp criticizes the publicity policy of some of the wheat pools, 
‘Pool managements,’’ so he states, ‘‘have demanded loyalty from wheat 
growers too much in the name of cooperation and not sufficiently in the 
name of practical business efficiency. . . . Pool officers must furnish in- 
formation in the conduct of business affairs... ’’ (p. 157). 

But one error of statement was noted and that is an error by implica- 
tion. The Nebraska cooperative law of 1925 merely made provision for 
cooperatives without capital stock (p. 42). The state has had a statute pro- 
viding for the incorporation of cooperative companies with capital stock 
since 1911. 
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Dr. Knapp gathered his material at an opportune time. Some of the 
pools are functioning and their early records are available. Information 
concerning pools that have ceased to operate can be collected now more 
easily than at some future time. This timely study will doubtless hold a 
place for many years as a source of information concerning the Hard 
Winter Wheat Pools. It is to be regretted that it does not include more 
information concerning errors made by the pools and a more complete 
analysis of the reasons for their failure to become a dominant factor in the 
marketing of Hard Winter Wheat. 


H. C. Filley 
University of Nebraska 


The American Transportation Problem, prepared for the National Trans- 
portation Committee by Harold G. Moulton and associates. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1933. Pp. 915. $3.00. 


Transportation is not specifically an agricultural problem and this 
treatment does not give much special attention to the agricultural aspects 
of transportation. Nevertheless it contains a mass of up-to-date factual 
material which is of interest to students of agriculture. 

The book grew out of the work of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee which consisted of Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Clark Howell, and Alexander Legge. This Committee was estab- 
lished under the auspices of a large group of holders of railroad securities, 
for the most part insurance companies. It looks at the problem from this 
point of view, but with a large recognition of social objectives and no 
very pronounced bias. The book is divided into two parts, the first, cover- 
ing some forty pages, being the report of the Committee ; the second a sum- 
marization of factual material and conclusions therefrom which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Moulton and his associates. 

The Committee’s report necessarily involves much statement of opinion 
based in many cases on the views presented in hearings. It is interesting 
as expressing the viewpoint of a group of men of wide experience but 
with little background of special contact with transportation problems 
or principles. It will not meet with universal acceptance, but should aid 
in a much needed crystallization of views concerning these pressing prob- 
lems. The second section is much less controversial since it consists largely 
of summaries of factual information with a minimum of discussion of 
basie principles. Dr. Moulton’s conclusions are, however, his own and not 
necessarily those of the Committee. 

The Committee reaches the following major conclusions, several of them 
being subdivided into lesser phases: 


I. ‘‘The railroad system must be preserved. Changed conditions require new policies, 
but not abandonment of railroad regulation. The development of regulation and of 
new methods of transport make it unnecessary for government further to create and 
foster competition with or among railroads as a defense against monopoly. . . . Regula- 
tion is sufficient. Government policies should be freed of any purpose either to favor 
or to handicap any form of transportation with relation to any other form... .’’ 

II. ‘‘The policy of trying to appraise railroad property on some selected basis 
of valuation and then saying that they are entitled to earn a fair return on this 
appraisal should be reconsidered. Where competition with trucks and other methods 
exists, it will determine rates. In other cases rates must be regulated, but the basis of 
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costs of operation under efficient management is a better guide than any attempt to 
preserve capital structure regardless of economic trends. We see no reason why the 
rate-making rule should not say in plain English that railroads are entitled to make 
a reasonable profit based upon costs of efficient operations and that they are not 
entitled to earnings merely to preserve present structures if overcapitalized.’’ 

III. ‘‘The railroads should do much that they have not done to improve their con- 
dition without any government help at all. They should promptly be freed of all 
unnecessary restrictions on the doing of it... .’? These suggestions include adoption 
of the methods of their competitors’ cooperation to reduce expense, improved financial 
management, betterment of technical methods, etc. 

IV. ‘‘Regulatory jurisdiction should be extended to the whole National transporta- 
tion system but applied only to the extent necessary for public protection... .’’ 

V. ‘‘Emergeney Recommendations.’’ These include revision of the bankruptcy 
procedure, repeal of the recapture clause, revision of the statutory rule of rate- 
making and a ruling that ‘‘adequate security does not necessarily mean’’ market- 
able collateral. 


These recommendations, in the more extended form given in the re- 
port, unquestionably contain much that is good. They do, however, show 
the fact that this is a report by a committee that is more familiar with 
other fields than with transportation. No one familiar with the early 
history of railroading in the United States is likely to be wholly con- 
vinced that competition will prove the beneficent regulator of rates which 
the report seems to imply. Neither does the attempt to base rates upon 
cost of efficient operation plus a reasonable profit seem at all adequate 
as a statement of policy. Both ‘‘costs’’ and ‘‘efficient operation’’ mean 
almost anything the user wishes to read into them until they are more 
precisely defined than in the present instance. The same can be said of 
‘‘past mistakes’’ and ‘‘obsolete capital structures.’’ In spite of these ob- 
vious limitations, however, the report contains much food for thought. 

The second and major part of the book is that prepared by Dr. Moul- 
ton and his associates. This contains a wealth of convenient and up-to-date 
information which is not available elsewhere in the literature and should 
be especially helpful to agricultural economists in their need for a com- 
prehensive and understandable picture of the transportation situation. 

Part I contains a very brief summary of the development of trans- 
portation, a discussion of the trend of railway financial conditions, and a 
description of the effects of the depression on the railroads. Part II 
is a delineation of the major factors affecting railway net income. Part III 
deals with ‘‘ Financial structure and financial policies.’’ Part IV has to 
do with ‘‘ Regulation of the level of rates’’ and Part V with water trans- 
portation. Part VI considers ‘‘Highway transportation,’’ VII ‘‘Other 
transportation agencies,’’ and VIII ‘‘Stabilization of the railroad indus- 
try,’’ while IX treats of ‘‘Reorientation in transportation regulation.’’ 

Many points in the book deserve fuller review than can be given them 
in the space here available; for example, the chapter on ‘‘ Railroad capi- 
talization’’ and that on ‘‘ Financial policies.’’ The suggestions for changes 
in the manner of reorganizing railroads when they encounter financial 
difficulty seem to the writer especially worthy of consideration. 

Possibly the strongest and most convincing section of the book is that 
having to do with water transportation. This merits the attention of every 
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agricultural economist who has anything to do with problems of trans- 
portation. The treatment of highway transportation and of truck com- 
petition with the railroads leaves a feeling of need for better develop- 
ment of principles and clearer crystallization of objectives. This comment 
can — be applied with some warrant to all of the latter part of 
the book. 

While that part of the book which consists of the committee’s report 
does not seem as satisfying as might be desired, it does after all repre- 
sent an attempt to summarize rather concisely the views of a group which 
has a very important réle to play in railroad finance. It would seem worth 
while if there could be presented a similar crystallization of views of 
another group, which is very significant as a user of rail facilities, namely, 
the farmers. If this is done it is to be hoped that intimate knowledge of 
the problem will be more largely a factor in the selection of the committee 
than has been the case in the present instance. 

M. BR. Benedict 

University of California 


The Cotton Cooperatives in the Southeast, by Wilson Gee and Edward Al- 
lison Terry. A publication of the University of Virginia Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xiii, 271. 

This book to a certain extent complements ‘‘The Cooperative Pattern 
in Cotton’’ by R. H. Montgomery which was published in 1928, for the 
earlier book emphasizes the problem of cooperative cotton marketing in 
the Southwest, while the volume under review limits itself in the main 
to a study of the development in the southeastern states of Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina. The social point of view of Dr. Gee 
and Mr. Terry is to be commended. The book as a whole is written not 
simply as a marketing study but as an attempt to improve the social struc- 
ture of the Southern farmer. 

The book opens with the chapter ‘‘The Plight of Southern Agricul- 
ture,’’ which states, among other things, that, ‘‘The Southern farmer to- 
day, largely as a result of his complete subservience to the rule of King 
Cotton, is worse off than the farmer of any other large section of the na- 
tion’’ (p. 3). The authors here call attention to recent figures which indi- 
cate a net cash income per farm of $214 in the South Atlantic States, a 
figure which compares with a net cash income per farm of $882 for the 
North Atlantic States, $604 in the East North Central States, ete. The 
authors, feeling that the South must diversify its agriculture, say, ‘‘It 
is senseless folly not to do so. Of course, the region must learn to regulate 
its cotton production in a sensible relation to the world demand, but how 
is this to be done? Southern farmers must come to know what scientific 
farm management is, and how, through such procedure, they may lower 
their production costs. But you would be surprised how few of the South- 
ern farmers you talk to would tell you that they believe agricultural 
cooperation offers any significant hope for the amelioration of conditions 
amid which they find themselves. Such intense individualists they are that 
they continue, in a commercial stage of agriculture, to live according to 
the ideals which motivated their pioneer forefathers. They seem as yet 
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incapable of appreciating the spiritual philosophy and the pragmatism of 
cooperation. There are more than 3,000,000 farm operators in these South- 
ern states, each going his own stubborn way, sacrificing his own welfare 
and that of his children in order that he may run things as ‘he doggone 
well pleases.’ ’’ (pp. 26-27.) The authors do not feel, however, that co- 
operation is doomed to failure. They state, ‘‘There are signs that the 
cotton farmer of the South is learning the potency of . . . cooperative en. 
deavor.’’ (pp. 27-28.) 

After this introduction, the story is told of ‘‘The Emergence of the 
Cotton Cooperatives,’’ and the succeeding chapters take up such subjects 
as, ‘‘Structure,’’ ‘‘Finance,’’ ‘‘Field Service,’’ and ‘‘Marketing Poli- 
cies.’’ It is not necessary to go into a detailed description of these chap. 
ters. They are interestingly written and provide a wealth of informa- 
tion on the cotton cooperative movement in the Southeast. The most in- 
teresting chapter in the book, to the reviewer, is the one devoted to 
‘“‘The Emergence of the Cotton Cooperatives.’’ Here the story is told of 
the dramatic trend of events which brought into being these organizations 
which have proved a thorn in the flesh to the old time marketing system. 
It is of significance that agricultural colleges and state extension services 
have contributed materially to the cooperative development. 

The chapter on ‘‘Field Service’’ is of great interest when one appre- 
ciates the difficult problem faced by these organizations in securing 
loyalty for an intricate marketing plan from a submerged rural popu- 
lation—a population replete with ‘‘forgotten men.’’ It is the view of 
the authors that the local membership must be tied more directly to the 
state associations through such agencies as the interior classing offices 
which are gaining in popularity throughout the cotton belt. The authors 
comment on the field service work as follows: ‘‘. . . when the ten years 
of cooperative cotton marketing are viewed retrospectively, this branch 
of the work has cost much and rendered little permanent service. To make 
the field service departments successful, a complete renovation in outlook 
is necessary and membership in the cooperatives must be open only to 
those who are willing to share the obligations as well as the benefits.” 
(p. 165.) The reviewer can hardly agree with the view that the field 
service departments have rendered little permanent service for, without 
doubt, regardless of their inefficiency, they have furnished the glue that 
has kept the organizations intact. As to whether the outlook of the field 
service departments must be renovated, that is another matter. It would 
be ridiculous to renovate a service if that might destroy the organization. 
As the reviewer sees it, the field service departments must struggle along 
in an educational way. It is easy to take the position, when studying an 
organization, that this is right or that is wrong. It must be remembered 
that an organization is a living thing and that adjustments can best be 
made gradually. The authors themselves seem to hold this attitude in 
a later chapter when they say, ‘‘The perfecting of a cotton cooperative 
in marketing policies and procedures, as well as other phases, is not a 
matter simply of a few weeks, or even a few years—it is a task for 
a generation or perhaps two or more of them, if the association is to 
grow into the sort of institution its leaders hope it will become.’’ (p. 196.) 

The chapter ‘‘Federal Aid to the Cotton Cooperatives’’ makes clear 
that the government has given much aid to the efforts of the Southern 
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cotton farmers. to improve their own position. However, it should be 
noted here that the cotton growers’ associations have to a certain ex- 
tent fostered the growth of this interest, for they have afforded cotton 
growers with a mouth-piece on matters which affect them. 

The authors in conclusion believe that the cotton cooperatives have 
contributed substantially to the improvement of the cotton marketing 
situation in the South. They say, ‘‘The principal deficiency in the whole 
situation resides in the attitude of the masses of the cotton farmers them- 
selves. They have not yet realized that the fight of the cooperatives is 
a battle for the farmers themselves and that the larger the measure of 
support given these associations, the more effectively they can aid the 
growers and the more quickly they can achieve the needed reforms in the 
marketing situation throughout the cotton belt.’’ (p. 234.) 

The appendix contains copies of the marketing agreements of the four 
southeastern cotton cooperative associations as of the year 1933. The 
book is provided with a number of well selected tables and figures and 
a complete index. 


Joseph G. Knapp 
College of Agriculture and Engineering 
University of North Carolina 


Readings in Marketing, by Fred E. Clark. Revised edition. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1933. Pp. xx, 798. $3.50. 


The volume of literature in the field of marketing since the first edi- 
tion in 1924 has been so great that the specialist in the field of marketing 
has had great difficulty in keeping in touch with all that has been written. 
According to the author, ‘‘the aim has been to supply descriptive and sup- 
plementary material with a degree of detail not warranted in the books 
on principles and methods which are commonly used as texts in market- 
ing courses. Most of the material in this edition is new.’’ ‘‘Many new 
subjects have been covered and some subjects covered in the first edi- 
tion have been given greater emphasis. Among these are the market- 
ing of manufactured products, particularly industrial goods, and the 
newer developments in the marketing of farm products, cooperative mar- 
keting, retailing, standardization, transportation, and financing.’’ 

The book is particularly useful to teachers of marketing because: 
‘Many controversial subjects are touched upon in a book of this kind, 
and points of view are expressed with which the editor does not nec- 
cessarily agree. I have attempted, however, to use material by those, be- 
eause of the position they hold, the point of view they represent, or the 
reputation they have earned for careful investigation, are entitled to 
be heard.’’ 

As a supplement to the material found in marketing textbooks this 
series of readings furnishes a well organized source of material, carefully 
selected from the mass of literature of the day. A great majority of the 
readings have been selected from the literature of the last three or four 
years. The newer developments in the field of marketing agricultural 
products are covered at great length from a variety of sources. Chapters 
III, IV and V, dealing with ‘‘Marketing Farm Products,’’ ‘‘ Wholesaling 
Farm Products’’ and ‘‘Middlemen of the Agricultural Wholesale Mar- 
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ket’’ are excellent collections of readings in the field. The chapter dealing 
with ‘‘The Cost of Marketing’’ is also of special interest at this time. 
The pains taken by the author in searching the field for the newer 
researches that have been made, the manner in which the readings have 
been combined makes this book an excellent supplement to any textbook 
now being used by a teacher of marketing. 
L. G. Foster 
Ohio State University 


British Preference for Empire Wheat. Wheat Studies of the Food Re- 
search Institute, Vol. X, no. 2, Stanford University, October, 1933. 
Pp. 33. 50 cents. 


The present British tariff on wheat when imported from non-Empire 
countries became effective November 17, 1932. This tariff hearkens back, 
in some measure, to the period from 1791 to 1849 when the British Corn 
Laws provided for some preference for colonial products. 

The import duties on wheat under this recent act are primarily to 
favor wheat exporting countries of the Empire, rather than to give pro- 
tection to British wheat growers. The adoption of tariffs giving preference 
to wheat growing countries within the Empire was championed by Pre- 
mier Bennett of Canada. The advocates of this policy expect, first, to 
displace non-Empire wheats in the United Kingdom, and secondly, to 
secure larger returns from the wheat marketed. Two general questions 
arise: ‘‘ What will be the effect of the low tariff of 2s. per quarter of 
480 lbs. on prices paid by consumers in the United Kingdom?’’ and 
‘*What will be the effect on the principal wheat exporting countries?”’ 
Preliminary to the answers to these questions, three observations seem 
pertinent. The Dominion preference likly comes in the form of a duty, 
rather than a quota, because there was opposition by the British grain 
trade to the quota plan. Secondly, there are no strong advocates among 
the exporting wheat countries of the Dominion in favor of the quota. And 
thirdly, the tariff was a political gesture to further Imperial solidarity. 

For a period of years the British Empire has had a wheat surplus 
problem, and this will likely continue. The net import requirements from 
1926 to 1930 were about 267,000,000 bushels, whereas, the net export 
amounted to 392,000,000 bushels. The exportable wheat surplus of the 
Dominions, in spite of variations from year to year, seems likely to ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 bushels, with Canada contributing the largest propor- 
tion. In the face of this situation, the United Kingdom and other parts 
of the Empire have imported some 100,000,000 bushels from non-Empire 
countries. This is apparently due to the quality of wheat available and 
to price relationships. This export and import situation may be altered 
through the preference for Empire wheats, if a satisfactory mix can be 
secured at relatively lower prices from Empire countries. 

The preference in favor of Empire wheats will probably leave a greater 
supply of the higher quality Canadian wheat for non-Empire countries, 
as = millers of the United Kingdom will likely economize and use lower 
grades. 

As a whole, the changes in the world trade in wheat will, as a result 
of the preference, add to the cost. On the other hand, the common wheats 
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such as come from Argentina, and which usually make up the bulk of 
exports from this country, will likely be cheaper for Italy, France and 
Germany. The Argentine wheat will move less freely into the United 
Kingdom, and will be offered more freely to other countries. 

Although this article discusses the possibel effect of the preference on 
prices of Dominion wheat and the effect upon exporters, there is a decided 
strain of indefiniteness to this discussion. A number of possible or prob- 
able relationships are set up for the reader. The reviewer might remark 
that this is perhaps as far as can be gone under the circumstances. 

Discussion of the possible effect on world wheat markets is of some 
interest, particularly the effect that the Empire preference may have on 
the hedging and speculative operations of different markets. The observa- 
tions relative to the secondary effects of the preference as influencing trade 
in other commodities is significant, and apparently may become more 
important than the effect upon wheat itself. It will tend to stifle trade 
between the United Kingdom and Russia and the Argentine. These coun- 
tries will experience greater difficulties in paying for the manufactured 
goods which they buy, in the event that their market for wheat is cur- 
tailed. 

The wheat supply conditions existing in 1932-33 were particularly fa- 
vorable for reserving the British market for Empire wheats, but the con- 
clusion is drawn that the duty of 2s. per quarter did not achieve this, 
and that at best resulted only in 5 or 10 million bushels larger imports 
from Empire countries than would have occurred without the duty. 
While the United States exports to the United Kingdom were small in 
amount, this is due largely to the relation of Liverpool and Chicago fu- 
tures. In contrast, the imports of Argentine wheat were little below the 
normal, and the price paid for Argentine wheat by British importers was 
no higher than Canadian wheat of comparable quality. Several impor- 
tant factors enter into this relationship: (1) Canadian wheat tends to be 
high in price when Argentine wheat is low, and vice versa, as a result 
of the difference in the time of year when the bulk of the grain comes 
to market, (2) the Canadian pools, coupled with the large storage facili- 
ties, help to strengthen Canadian prices of wheat as compared with the 
Argentine, (3) Winnipeg prices are influenced by Chicago prices, where- 
as Argentine prices are more closely dependent upon Liverpool, (4) Ex- 
change rates in the Argentine are closely associated with pound sterling, 
whereas the Canadian dollar is rather closely linked with the American 
dollar, (5) Argentine enjoys a very low ocean freight-rate, particularly 
when tramp steamers are diverted from the Black Sea trade by the lack 
of tonnage. The sum total of the above factors resulted in large imports 
of Argentine wheat, in spite of the duty which approximated 4 gold cents 
per bushel. 

One phase of the preference of particular interest to the United States 
was a rule that the preference on Canadian wheat would not be put into 
effect in the United Kingdom unless the wheat was billed direct from 
Canada. This precluded the storage of Canadian wheat in the United 
States, and was intended to give the freight and storage charges to 
Canadian agencies. This rule caused more wheat to be exported through 
Vancouver, and the somewhat higher cost of winter shipping when car- 
ried through eastern Canadian channels to the British consumer. 
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In the final section entitled ‘‘Concluding Observations’’ several state- 
ments merit particular notice: 


‘*Tf the Empire wheat is likely to be given a fully effective preference in the 
United Kingdom, a much higher duty will have to be imposed.’’ 

‘*, . . in what may be called usual and normal crop years, the proportion of ex- 
Empire wheat entering into the annual supply of United Kingdom will not be 
significantly lowered, except for wheat from the United States. ’’ 

‘*Canada has indeed been given a preference over the United States in respect of 
hard wheat and Australia has been given a preference over the United States in 
respect of soft wheat; but they have not been given effective preference over Ar- 
gentina and Russia.’’ 

‘‘The Dominions find that they have received less increases in exports to the 
United Kingdom than they had expected; the United Kingdom finds that less goods 
have been sent to the Dominions than expected; and farmers in the United Kingdom 
complain (not, however, with respect to wheat) that they are losing their home 
markets. ’’ 


This article on the British Preference for Empire Wheat takes up the 
entire issue of the October number of Wheat Studies and is character- 
istic of the publications in this series with respect to the fund of de- 
tailed information given. In view of the many factors presented on so 
many phases of the topic covered, readers may pause and wonder whether 
the facts available warrant the deductions made as to the effect that 
the 2s. duty may have on the volume of exports and imports of the vari- 
ous Empire and non-Empire countries affected. 

A. H. Benton 


North Dakota Agricultural College 


Research in Farm Labor: Scope and Method, J. D. Black, Editor. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1933. Pp. 84. 60 cents. 


This publication is No. 16 of the series on Scope and Method of Re- 
search in Agricultural Economies and Rural Sociology, prepared under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. Consistent with the 
objectives of preceding publications of the series, this publication is de- 
signed to assist directors of research and research workers, including 
graduate students, in planning, directing, and executing research per- 
taining to the field of farm labor. 

An introduction of three pages, setting forth certain data pertaining 
largely to Census information, indicates some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in using such data in farm labor research. These difficulties arise 
out of inconsistencies in dates and methods of enumeration, and out of 
certain changing conditions which decrease the significance of Census 
data in interpreting trends taking place in the field of farm labor. 

Following a brief but clear-cut statement of objectives, the scope of the 
field is outlined, together with a discussion of the development of research 
in farm labor. Dr. Black’s discussion of the scope and content of the field 
shows the relationship of farm labor problems to other sub-fields of agri- 
cultural economics. 

One of the most helpful phases of the publication is a carefully pre- 
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pared general bibliography of literature pertaining to farm labor in the 
United States. 

A total of 37 projects relating to various phases of the farm labor 
problem are presented under six general classifications in accordance with 
their relationship to: (A) the supply of farm labor, (B) the use of farm 
labor in production, (C) the farm labor market and wages of farm labor, 
(D) the working and living conditions of farm laborers, (E) the forego- 
ing by special classes of labor, and (F') miscellaneous subjects—organiza- 
tion, legislation, and administration. 

One commendable feature in this publication is the recognition of the 
desirability of setting up ‘‘joint’’ projects with other divisions of the agri- 
cultural field. Sixteen of the 37 projects are listed as ‘‘joint’’ projects. 

In introducing the ‘‘projects relating to the supply of farm labor’’ it 
is stated that ‘‘the principal value of these projects is in the understand- 
ing they should afford of one important element in the farm economy and 
one important group in the rural population, which is needed as a basis 
for any intelligent guidance and assistance to agriculture.’’ One phase 
of the farmlabor problem deserving special mention is the qualitative 
type of analysis illustrated by Project 4. 

The projects relating to use of farm labor in production as a group 
are closely related to farm management projects. In fact, the differences 
in emphasis and objectives when conducted as farm labor projects are 
not always clear. It may be fair, however, to say that the authors of the 
publication have helped to bring to the student a better appreciation of 
the labor problem by focusing attention upon it from a social rather than 
a technical point of view. 

As stated by the authors, the projects pertaining to the farm labor 
market and wages of farm labor deal with the more obvious and concrete 
aspects of these problems. 

The projects dealing with the working and living conditions of farm 
laborers receive brief treatment, but attention is called to the more com- 
plete treatment in the reports upon Farm Family Living and Rural 
Organization. 

The projects relating to specified classes of farm laborers are designed 
primarily for the obtaining of accurate factual information regarding the 
particular class of labor so that its regulation, if necessary, may have a 
sound basis. 

There is evidence that the authors appreciate that many of the projects 
are of limited application in that the results of such projects will be sub- 
ject only to broad generalizations in solving employment problems of par- 
ticular farms and areas. The chief value of many of the projects will 
necessarily be that of supplying background. 

In reading the outlines of certain projects in group (E) and to a less 
extent groups (D), the reader may get the impression that the authors 
believe there is something fundamentally wrong with respect to the farm 
labor situation rather than to approach the statement of the project with 
a spirit of careful research inquiry. 


H. C. M. Case 
University of Illinois 
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Price Leadership and Interaction Among Major Wheat Futures Markets. 
Wheat Studies of the Ford Research Institute, Vol. X, No. 2, Stanford 
University. 1933. 69 pp. $1.00. 


The study by Mr. Robert D. Calkins on ‘‘Price Leadership and In- 
teraction Among Major Wheat Futures Markets”’ represents a great deal 
of work in the gathering of statistical data and in the method of presenta- 
tion. It is concerned, primarily, with price leadership and interaction in 
the development of interrelated price movements in the three principal 
wheat markets of the world—Chicago, Winnipeg, and Liverpool. The aim 
of the publication was to provide a reliable indicator of the price independ- 
ence and leadership of Liverpool as compared with the two North Ameri- 
can markets. 

In order to determine to what extent the North American and Liverpool 
markets influence and lead one another, the author analyzed the three 
types of price changes: (1) independent or initial price changes in each 
market; (2) the related price responses in the other markets induced 
by these initial changes; and (3) the rectifying changes which may follow 
in the market of original movement. 

For convenience, and because of the difference in time between the 
North American continent and Liverpool, the author has divided the 
periods of price changes, during any one twenty-four hours, into three 
intervals. The first interval constitutes for Chicago and Winnipeg the 
approximate period of trading in Chicago and Winnipeg after the Liver- 
pool market closes; for Liverpool it is the period between the closing and 
opening in that market. The second interval constitutes for Liverpool 
the approximate period of trading in Liverpool before Chicago and 
Winnipeg open for trading; for Chicago and Winnipeg it is the period 
between their closing and opening. The third interval is roughly the pe- 
riod of simultaneous trading in the latter part of the Liverpool session and 
the early part of the Chicago and Winnipeg sessions. 

These studies have led them to the following conclusions: 


‘¢From an analysis of initial changes and responses, it is found that Chicago and 
Winnipeg ‘originate’ approximately two-thirds of all price movements, and Liverpool 
only about one-third. Thus Chicago and Winnipeg are definitely the more active in 
directing the general course of prices. They tend to be more active and influential price 
leaders in summer than in winter months. Liverpool tends to be a somewhat more 
active and influential leader in winter than in summer months. In general, Liverpool 
is a less volatile and less sensitive market than Chicago or Winnipeg. Its price move- 
ments usually correspond more closely with those of Winnipeg than with those of 
Chicago. 

In the data examined there could be found no evidence of a fundamental bearish tend- 
ency in Liverpool or of a fundamental bullish tendency in Chicago and Winnipeg, such 
as is occasionally supposed to exist. Also, it appears that when prices in North Ameri- 
can markets are above export parity their movements remain closely related to price 
movements in other markets. The maintenance of prices at such heights seems to have 
no significant effect upon the price interaction between markets or on the correspond- 
ence of Liverpool and North American price changes over brief intervals.’’ 


The conclusions, with very few exceptions, fully agree with ideas of 
the best informed men in the trade. 
The statement that movements between North American markets when 
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they are above export parity are related with those price movements in 
other markets needs further modification. This might hold true in their 
study, as it covers only a period of seven years, namely, from 1924 to 1931. 

It would be very helpful if the author would relate the forces that in- 
fluence the movements in each market and give reasons for the deviation 
in each market whenever it did not follow the other two. 

The study would have been very much more valuable had it been writ- 
ten in a less technical style, especially since the majority of the subscribers 
to the Wheat Studies are laymen and are bored with unfamiliar phrases. 


Cargill Elevator Co. Julius Hendel 
Minneapolis 
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NEWS ITEMS 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


The last four months of 1933 were months of intense activity in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration in Washington and in the states, 
Distribution of cotton checks for 1933 was completed and work for 1934 
was made easier thereby. Wheat money went to producers in volume. 
Loans on corn were planned and begun. The corn-hog campaign reached 
the stage of contracts ready for farmers to sign. The emergency hog 
marketing program was completed. A butter-buying arrangement in sup- 
port of the market was begun and terminated. The Chicago milk market- 
ing agreement was terminated and the status of others opened up as plans 
for milk production control began to take form. Rice and some other 
special crop marketing agreements were put into effect. The Consumers’ 
Counsel began publication of its ‘‘Guide.’’ 

Changes in organization were effected. In September Mr. Charles J. 
Brand resigned to return to the National Fertilizer Association. In mid- 
December Mr. Peek withdrew to undertake development of the export mar- 
kets of the United States. Mr. Chester C. Davis was made Administrator. 
At that time some of the codes for food industries were turned over to 
N.R.A. Dr. Clyde L. King resigned as chief of the dairy section, and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. H. Mason, of Iowa. 

On January 1 Mr. Davis announced a reorganization involving the 
shifting of a hundred persons and abolition of eight sections, twelve sec- 
tions being continued under their former chiefs. Three new assistant ad- 
ministrators were appointed: Victor A. Christgau, who heads a new 
division known as the Commodities Division; H. R. Tolley, who heads 
a new planning division to work out an alignment of production ad- 
justment plans; and Alfred D. Stedman, who heads an expanded Divi- 
sion of Information, including the Consumers’ Counsel. The Processing 
and Marketing Divisions are merged with the Production Division of the 
new Commodities Division under Mr. Christgau, assisted by Jesse W. 
Tapp and D. P. Trent, formerly director of agricultural extension in 
Oklahoma. Through merging of some duties into new divisions the sec- 
tions formerly devoted to food products, fisheries, beverages, foreign 
trade, imports, code analysis, special commodities, and the office of the 
administrative officer were abolished. The reorganization reflects a con- 
centration of effort toward production control and less emphasis on 
marketing agreements. 


Farm Credit Administration 


Dr. W. I. Myers of Cornell University was made Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration when Mr. Morgenthau went to the Treasury De- 
partment as Acting Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, 
personnel director and Mr. George C. Haas, chief economist, were ap- 
pointed deputy governors to fill the vacancies due to the promotion of 
Dr. Myers, and to the transfer of Mr. Herbert E. Gaston to the Treas- 
ury Department. Mr. Scott Hovey, assistant general counsel was moved 
up to the position of general counsel when Mr. Herman Oliphant ac- 
cepted the position of general counsel to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Herbert Emmerich was appointed administrative assistant to the 
Governor, in place of Mr. Wm. H. McReynolds. Dr. F. F. Hill, Professor 
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of Rural Economy, Cornell University, has been appointed assistant to the 
Governor. 


Agricultural Outlook Conference 


The Outlook Conference opened on Monday October 30 with 63 repre- 
sentatives from 40 States in attendance for consideration of the com- 
mittee reports prepared in the Department, and the report was released 
on November 6. In addition to the customary features of outlook week 
those in attendance had the opportunity of hearing Secretary Wallace, 
Mr. Peek, and the chiefs of sections of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, who discussed their programs. One evening meeting was 
given over to farm credit problems under the auspices of the Farm Credit 
Administration. At another meeting Mr. M. L. Wilson outlined the subsis- 
tence homesteads project. The dates of the conference were generally 
felt to be more satisfactory than the late-January dates formerly set. 


Central Statistical Board 


A Central Statistical Board was established under an Executive Order 
of July 27, 1933, empowered to ‘‘appraise and advise upon all schedules 
of all Government agencies engaged in the primary collection of statis- 
tics required in carrying out the purposes of the National Recovery Act, 
to review plans for tabulation and classification of such statistics, and 
to promote the coordination and improvement of the statistical services 
involved.’’ Dr. Winfield W. Riefler is chairman and Dr. Morris A. Cope- 
land is executive secretary of the Board. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel (L. H. 
Bean, alternate), and Dr. O. C. Stine are members designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Other members are appointed by the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Commerce, and Labor, by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the National Industrial Recovery Administration, and the Committee on 
Government Statistics and Information Services, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and the Social Science Research Council. The 
Board has advisory powers only and will not engage in the collection, com- 
pilation, or analysis of itself. 


California Economic Research Council 


Dr. David Weeks, associate professor of agricultural economics in the 
University of California, and founder of the Council, has been elected to 
the chairmanship of the California Economie Research Council, with 
Dr. Carl Alsberg, Stanford University as Vice-chairman, and Herbert 
F. Ormsby, California State Chamber of Commerce, as Secretary. The 
Council has been functioning for the last seven years, according to a state- 
ment given out by Dr. Weeks, with some substantial degree of success in 
bringing together representatives of individual research activities. Dr. 
Sherwood W. Shear was elected chairman of the Agricultural Economics 
Committee of the Council. This committee has been cooperating with the 
staff of the Committee on Government Statistics on the agricultural phases 
of the problems being studied by it. 


The Economic Annalist published monthly by the Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics Branch Department of Agriculture of Canada until July, 1933, 


— publication as a quarterly beginning with the September num- 
er. 
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The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Prize was awarded this year 
to Miss Louise O. Bereaw and Miss Esther M. Colvin, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies Library, for their ‘‘ Bibliography on the Market- 
ing of Agricultural Products,’’ which the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has published as Miscellaneous Publication No. 150. J. D. Wilson of 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station received honorable mention for 
a bibliography entitled ‘‘Environmental Factors in Relation to Plant 
Disease and Injury.’’ Miss Oberly, in whose memory the prize is offered, 
as librarian in the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, had specialized in the preparation of bibliographies of scientific 
literature to help investigators in their work. 


Officers of the Canadian Society of Agricultural Economics for 1933-34 
are as follows: President, Dr. W. V. Longley, Agricultural College, Truro, 
Nova Scotia; Vice-president, H. C. Bois, Rural Economics Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Quebec, P.Q.; Secretary, J. Coke, Economics 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa; Executive Committee, Dr. 
T. W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Dr. W. Allen, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; H. R. Hare, Lower Mainland 
Milk Producers’ Association, Vancouver; and F. W. Reinoehl, Coloniza- 
tion Finance Corporation, Winnipeg. 


Market Reviews and Statistical Summaries, a mimeographed weekly, 
developed by the Division of Livestock Meats and Wool, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, has been well received during its first months, filling 
a need felt by many for a long time. Dr. Guy A. Peterson is editor, and 
Miss Edna M. Jordan and staff compile the statistical information. 


Dr. W. Allen, Department of Farm Management, University of Saskat- 
chewan, has been appointed a Royal Commissioner to inquire into milk 
marketing problems in the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Dr. M. R. Benedict has been on leave of absence from the Giannini | 
Foundation University of California during the last three months to work 


with the Committee on Government Statistics and Information Services 
at Washington, D.C. 


Mr. C. J. Blair, Jr., formerly with Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is 
now a land appraiser with the 2nd District Federal Land Bank. 


Dr. M. C. Bond has returned to his duties as Assistant Extension Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at Cornell University after spending two months 
in Washington as Regional Consultant to the Dairy Section of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration. 


Mr. E. W. Braun, specialist in agricultural extension, University of 
California, is in Washington, D.C. with the Commodities Division, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 


Dr. J. Lossing Buck has returned to the University of Nanking, Nank- 
ing, China. 


Mr. S. K. Cassell has been appointed assistant agricultural economist 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute during the absence of Paul L. Fletcher. 
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Dr. W. L. Cavert, Extension Economist, has returned to his position 
at the University of Minnesota after a leave of three months to serve 
with the Farm Credit Administration. 


Dean F. M. Clement, Faculty of Agriculture, University of British 
Columbia, has completed a report on activities of six fruit marketing as- 
sociation in British Columbia. Copies of the report have been filed with 
the Library of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 


Mr. L. L. Clough is Chief Auditor with the New York State Milk Con- 
trol Board in Albany. 


Mr. L. E. Cruikshank has left the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Farm Management, Cornell University, to take a position 
with the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Ing. Jan Dokladal, agricultural economist of the University of Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, has been in the United States to study our agricultural 
institutions, particularly the extension and economics branches of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the State Colleges. 


Dr. A. A. Dowell, Superintendent of the Northwest School of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Station, University of Minnesota, is temporarily 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Washington, D.C., where 
he is engaged in a study of marketing of livestock. 


Mr. C. G. Garman who received the doctor’s degree at Cornell Univer- 
sity is now with the Farm Credit Administration in Washington. 


Mr. John Gauss, graduate student at Cornell University, has returned 
to a position at Pennsylvania State College. 


Dr. Buford M. Gile, University of Arkansas, is on leave of absence to 
work with the Farm Credit Administration at Washington, D.C. 


Dr. E. C. Johnson, University of Minnesota, has been granted leave 
of absence until October 1, 1934, to serve as vice-president of the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation at St. Paul. 


Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald College, P.Q., Dr. T. W. Grindley, 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Ottawa, and Dr. J. F. Booth, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, have been appointed by the National Advisory 
Committee to formulate plans for the presentation of an agricultural 
outlook report for Canada. It is anticipated that such a report may be 


made in the near future. 


Dr. Hutzel Metzger has been appointed president of the Bank for Co- 
operatives at St. Paul. 


Dr. W. B. Sileox, Extension Economist, University of Minnesota, spent 
two months in Washington, D.C., during the fall in work with the dairy 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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Dr. Leland Spencer has been granted leave of absence from Cornell 
University until February 15, 1934, to take charge of a special investiga. 


tion of costs and profits in milk distribution for the New York State Milk 
Control Board. 


Dr. E. A. Stokdyk was on leave from the University of California last 
fall as a member of the Prorate Commission. Dr. Stokdyk is now presi- 
dent of the Central Bank for Cooperatives in California, Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada, with headquarters at Berkeley, Calif. 


Dr. J. M. Tinley, associate agricultural economist at University of Cali- 


fornia has joined the dairy section, Agricultural Adjustment Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. F. L. Underwood has been acting head of the Department of Ag. 
ricultural Economics at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. H. N. Young who has been working with the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


Dr. F. P. Weaver, head of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed a director of the Federal 
Land Bank, Intermediate Credit Bank, Bank for Cooperatives and Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation of Baltimore. 


Mr. E. H. Wiecking and Dr. W. H. Hartman, Division of Land Eeo- 
nomics, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, have been assisting Mr. M. L. 
Wilson in the organization of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads, 
Department of the Interior. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association was held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Broadwood Hotel, 
December 27, 28 and 29, 1933. 

At the opening session on December 27, the President appointed F. P. 
Weaver and Henry Keller, Jr., to act as tellers to receive from the 
Secretary-Treasurer the sealed ballots for the election of officers for the 
coming year, with instructions that the results of the election be an- 
nounced at the annual business meeting. 


Annual Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Association convened at 9:00 a.M., 
Friday, December 29. 

The President called for the report of the election tellers. They an- 
nounced their inability to report because of the conflicting nature of the 
regulations governing elections. The rules adopted for the election of 
officers at the 1932 meetings were: 


‘<That not later than December 1 of each year, the Secretary-Treasurer shall mail 
a ballot to each member of the Association who has paid dues for the current year, 
not including corporations, libraries or other institutions. Said ballot shall provide 
for a vote for each elective officer, the sealed ballots to be opened by tellers at the 
annual business meeting. The persons receiving the largest number of votes for each 
office shall be declared elected. No member shall be eligible to succeed himself as presi- 
dent of the Association within a period of ten years after holding office. 

‘‘Tf there is any office for which no one has received a majority of the votes cast, 
the position shall be filled by ballot at the annual business meeting from the three 
receiving the largest number of votes for the office.’’ 


For the guidance of the tellers in announcing the results of the election 
the above rules were amended to read: 


‘That not later than December 1 of each year, the Secretary-Treasurer shall mail 
a ballot to each member of the Association who has paid dues for the current year, 
not including corporations, libraries or other institutions. Said ballot shall provide 
for a vote for each elective officer, the sealed ballots te be opened by tellers at the 
annual business meeting. The person receiving a majority of the votes for each office 
shall be declared elected. No member shall be eligible to succeed himself as president 
of the Association within a period of ten years after holding office. 

‘‘Tf there is any office for which no one has received a majority of the votes cast, 
the position shall be filled by ballot at the annual business meeting from the two 
receiving the largest number of votes for the office.’’ 


Professor F. P. Weaver moved that the Committee of Ten, under the 
chairmanship of Professor G. F. Warren, appointed last year, be con- 
tinued for the ensuing year. The motion was seconded and adopted. 

Professor V. B. Hart moved that this Committee be empowered to for- 
mulate a plan for the future elections of officers of this Association. The 
motion was seconded and adopted. 


The following officers were elected for 1934: 
President—W. I. Myers. 
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Vice-Presidents—E. C. Young and W. E. Grimes. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Asher Hobson. 


Action was taken on the following reports: 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The American Farm Economie Association, at its last business meeting, 
accepted the recommendation that the books of the Secretary-Treasurer 
be audited before rather than during the annual meetings. This change in 
procedure permits a thorough checking of receipts and expenditures and 
furnishes mutual protection to the Association and its fiscal officer. It 
necessitated, however, the closing of the books on November 30, instead of 
the unusual date of December 20, consequently the financial statement 
for this year covers less than 12 months. 


Statement of the Receipts and Expenses for the Year 
December 21, 1932 to November 30, 1933 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts from dues 


EXPENSES 

Journal of Farm Economies 

Vol. AV, S reprints Lor authors 256.38 2,971.71 
Postage 

Mailing 1933 programs and ballots .............. 38.88 

1932 Meeting 

49.87 

1933 Meeting—arrangements 20.00 
Back numbers purchased ............0.ccsccccscess 12.00 
Membership literature 20.97 
Exchange, checks returned, government tax .......... 48.85 


3,569.70 
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Excess of Receipts above Expenses ........seeeceeecscecescees 1,056.34 
Balance, December 21, 1932 ......ccccccccccccccccscccecscees 7,711.48 
Balance, November 30, 1933 ........cccccccccccseccecs $8,767.82 
ASSETS 
U. 8. Government bonds (U. 8. Treasury 414s, 1947-’52) cost ........++.. 7,323.31 
(Market value November 30, 1933—$7,371.10) 

$8,767.82 


Receipts declined by $1,042.80 as compared with those of the preceding 
year. The shorter fiscal year, together with loss of members account for 
the greater portion of this difference. Membership dues were $881.63 less 
than those of 1932. Fortunately your officers were able to reduce expenses 
by $1,176.34. These savings were due, largely, to the purchase of fewer 
back numbers of the JourRNAL, lower traveling expenses, and reduced 
printing costs. 

While the profits of the year’s operations were $1,056.34, it will re- 
quire strenuous efforts to make 1934 receipts cover expenditures. Mem- 
bership numbers are likely to continue their decline, and expenses cannot 
be further reduced if the present standards of the JourRNAL are to be 
maintained. On the other hand, the Association should be prepared to 
meet the burden of mounting costs. There is every indication that printing 
charges will increase during the coming year. 

It is evident that the continued prosperity of the Association depends 
upon a maintenance of its membership numbers. During the past year, 
154 cancelled their memberships or were dropped from the rolls—largely 
the latter. An addition of 89 new members makes a net loss of 65. 

These losses classified by groups are contained in the table below: 


Comparison of Membership 
December 20, 1932 to November 30, 1933 


Dec. 20 Nov. 30 Increase + 

1932 1933 Decrease — 
675 622 —53 
Corporations in the United States ...... 37 29 —8 
Libraries in the United States ......... 126 128 + 2 
Foreign Libraries & Corporations ...... 133 127 — 6 
Totals 971 906 —65 


Collections have been exceedingly difficult. Two notices and two let- 
ters are sent to delinquent members before their names are dropped. 
Fully one-third of our membership are recipients of this concentrated at- 
tention necessitating extra postage and mailing costs, together with an un- 
due amount of secretarial labor. The prompt payment of dues would mean 
much to the Secretary’s office, and reduce materially the expenditures of 
the Association. 

The present high standards of the JouRNAL should be maintained. 
This goal requires sufficient new members each year to replace with- 
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drawals. The maintenance of our numbers merits the active interest and 
cooperative efforts of every member of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) AsHEer Hopson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Report accepted as read. 


Report of Auditor 


I have inspected the financial accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer for 
the year ending November 30, 1933. I have checked the supporting vouch- 
ers against all entries and find the latter to be accurate. I have further 
confirmed the statement of assets by an examination of the bank state- 
ments and by inspecting the bonds and postal saving certificates owned 
by the Association. I certify that the books have been accurately and 
carefully kept and that the financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
reflects accurately the financial transactions of the Association as shown 
by said books. I wish especially to commend the efficient services of Miss 
Celia Blasezyk who handles the financial accounts under the direction of 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

(Signed) Gro. A. Ponp, Auditor 

Report accepted as read. 


Report of the Editor of the JouRNAL OF Farm Economics 
for the Calendar Year 1933 


The Executive Committee continued for 1933 the space authorization 
of the previous year which established 800 pages as the limit for the 
JouRNAL. The four issues in 1933 totalled 776 pages, which represents 
more space than that enjoyed by any previous volume. Because of the 
way in which the program of the 1932 meeting was divided into round- 
tables and sectional meetings, more space was required for the publica- 
tion of papers from the annual meeting than in any previous year. This 
situation emphasizes the desirability of attaining a financial status that 
will permit issuing a special. supplement in which papers presented at 
the annual meeting may be published. This will not be possible until our 
membership expands. I hope you will hasten the day by cooperating 
with the Secretary in his endeavors to add to our membership. 

The presentation of an annual report offers the Editor a welcome 
opportunity to thank those who have submitted material for considera- 
tion for publication in the JourNAL. I trust that the future will see the 
JOURNAL remembered with more rather than less material. 

This oceasion also offers the Editor an opportunity to record sug- 
gestions which he desires to pass on to authors and prospective authors. 
One of these is that you consider the clientele of the JouRNAL and pre- 
pare your articles accordingly. Make it your purpose to state things 
as simply and directly as possible. I believe you will agree that too many 
articles on economic subjects show evidences of efforts to make the dis- 
cussion appear unduly complicated through the use of involved language. 
Please understand that I am not appealing for articles dealing with 
the elementary or the obvious. I am appealing for directness and sim- 
plicity of style in order that you may economize the reader’s time and he 
may grasp the points of your article. 
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Another suggestion is that you prepare your article in as finished a 
form as possible before you send it to the Editor. Get the suggestions of 
your own colleagues and others. Observe the style and mechanical ar- 
rangement employed in the JourNAL. Read proofs carefully and prompt- 
ly. A corrected proof received by the Editor in the same mail as the pub- 
lished JOURNAL is nothing but an aggravation to him. Remember that the 
Editor, his associates and his office force receive no remuneration for their 
services for the JouRNAL and their attention to proofs is an added de- 
mand upon time more than fully occupied with other duties. Therefore, 
read proofs carefully, correct mistakes but avoid unnecessary alterations. 
The chances are that the Editor, with the exhortations of the Secretary- 
Treasurer for economy on his mind, will disregard the latter anyway. 
Mark corrections distinctly in the margin. Some authors not accustomed 
to proofreading are too fearful of appearing to mutilate the printed page 
and their dainty corrections in the body of the print escape notice. 

The JOURNAL is yours. It depends upon you for its substance and sup- 
port. The Editor would appreciate receiving more suggestions from the 
membership. Have you in mind some line you would like to see developed 
in the JourRNAL? If so, develop it yourself, or suggest it to some other 
person qualified for the task or pass the idea on to the Editor. 

Report accepted as read. 


Report of the Committee on Credit 


The Committee on Credit recommends that its work be continued this 
year since several of the projects undertaken have been only partially 
completed. 

It is also recommended that the committee be reorganized to include 
H. C. M. Case, who is now the representative of the Association on the 
Central Committee with which this committee is cooperating, but not now 
a member of this committee. 

E. C. Youne, Chairman 
A. G. BLAck 

B. H. Hipparp 

M. R. BENEDICT 

F. F. Hitt 

J.D. Pore 

WituiAM ALLEN 


The recommendation was adopted and the report accepted as read. 


A rising vote of thanks was extended to F. P. Weaver, chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:00 a.m. 


The Executive Committee held two sessions. The following business was 
transacted. 

1. The President was authorized to appoint a land-use committee dur- 
ing the coming year, providing he deems it advisable. 

2. The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized : 

(a) To appoint in the name of the Executive Committee a representa- 

tive in each state to promote the welfare of the Association. 
(b) To incur the necessary travel expenses in arranging for hotel ac- 
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commodations for the next annual meeting, providing it is held in 
a mid-western city. 

(c) To pay the travel expenses of a secretary to assist in the execution 
of the arrangements and details of organizations in connection with 
the conduct of the annual meetings. 

3. Professor O. B. Jesness of the University of Minnesota was ap- 

pointed Editor for the ensuing year. 

4. The Editor was granted complete authority in the selection of sub- 

ject matter material for publication in the Journal. 

5. The request for the appointment of a joint committee on the agricul- 

tural census as embodied in the following report was approved: 


“*At a meeting of the Advisory Committee on Agriculture in December, 1932, 
Professor I. G. Davis presented to this committee the results of a study which he had 
made for the 1930 census in Connecticut, and asked for a general consideration of the 
census problem. During the discussion which followed, in which Dr. Baker participated, 
it was decided to appoint a committee to canvass the agricultural economists of the 
country with respect to their experience with the census data for 1930 and get their 
reactions toward a proposal to study this census material with a view to making 
constructive suggestions. 


‘*The following committee was accordingly appointed: 
I. G. Davis, Chairman 
J. D. Black, Harvard 
L. C. Gray, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
J. A. Hodges, Kansas 
J. D. Pope, Alabama 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
S. W. Shear, California 
G. 8S. Wehrwein, Wisconsin 
C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard 


‘*This committee made two recommendations. First, that a small sum of money be 
asked in order to assemble the results of analysis and checking of census material 
already done by state statisticians and agricultural economists generally, and to do a 
certain amount of additional checking, also to secure suggestions from all helpful 
sources as to ways and means of improving the censuses of 1935 and 1940. 

‘‘The second suggestion was that a standing committee, reporting jointly to the 
Advisory Committee on Agriculture and the American Farm Economics Association, 
be created to cooperate with the Census Bureau on problems affecting the census of 
agriculture; also with the general advisory committee on the census of which Dr. 
Edmund Day is chairman, and with the general committee on social statistics of the 
Social Science Research Council (Professor Chadduck, chairman). 

‘<These recommendations were accepted by the Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
and the Committee on Government Statistics which has been contributing funds dur- 
ing the past month or two for a certain amount of analysis of the agricultural census 
problem. The results of this are being presented in part at the joint round table of 
the American Farm Economic Association and the American Statistical Association. 
It is contemplated that this work will be continued for a month or so after January 1. 
Dr. M. R. Benedict who has been assisting the Committee on Government Statistics 
on statistical problems relating to agriculture, has been assuming the major share of 
the burden of directing the work. As to the second recommendation, Professor John D. 
Black Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Agriculture of the Social Science Re- 
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search Council, and Professor H. R. Tolley President of the American Farm Economic 
Association, have undertaken, pursuant to instructions from the Advisory Committee, 
to recommend a committee for approval of the Executive Committee of the Farm 
Economic Association. The matter has been discussed with Director Austin of the 
Census Bureau, and he heartily welcomes the assistance of this committee, and will 
probably call it into conference in connection with the preparation of the 1935 
census schedule. 

‘<The question of personnel has also been discussed with him, and the recommenda- 
tions here being presented met with his approval. Following is the committee recom- 
mended : 

John D. Black, Harvard 

W. E. Grimes, Kansas 

F. F. Hill, Cornell 

E. A. Starch, Montana 

H. R. Tolley, California 

R. J. Thompson, Louisiana 

F. F. Weaver, Pennsylvania 
G. S. Wehrwein, Wisconsin’? 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


FORENOON SESSION, 10:00 0’cLOocK 
SuBJECT: Agricultural Credit 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: H. R. Tolley, University of California 
‘‘The program of the Farm Credit Administration,’’ W I. Myers, Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration. 
Discussion leader: W. E. Grimes, Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
‘*Some Policy Problems in a Federal Farm Credit Program,’’ M. R. Benedict, 
University of California. 
Discussion leader: D. L. Wickens, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 0’CLOCK 
SuBsEcT: The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin 
‘*The Production Control Programs of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion.’’ Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Discussion leader: Fred P. Weaver, Pennsylvania State College. 
‘*Marketing Agreements Under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration,’’ 
J. W. Tapp, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Discussion leader: M. P. Rasmussen, Cornell University. 


EVENING SESSIONS, 8:00 0’cLOCK 
RounpD TABLE I, SuBJEcT: Taxation Research 
Blue Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Bushrod W. Allin, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
‘Review of Current Taxation Research,’’ M. M. Daugherty, University of Delaware 
‘*Problems for Research in Public Finance Arising from Land-Use Zoning Pro- 
grams,’’ George S. Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin 
‘*The Need for Public Finance Research in Sub-Marginal Areas of New England,’’ 
G. B. Clarke, Connecticut State College 
Discussion leaders: Donald Jackson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; J. Roy 
Blough, University of Cincinnati 


RounD TABLE II, SusJect: Farm Debt Problems 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: E. C. Young, Purdue University 
‘*Handling Delinquent Farm Mortgages Without Foreclosure,’’ H. C. M. Case, 
University of Illinois 
‘*History of Farm Debt Adjustment Activities,’’ J. I. Faleoner, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
‘*Legislative Approaches to Farm Debt Problems,’’ F. F. Hill, Cornell University 
‘*Standardizing Farm Appraisal Practices,’’? D. Howard Doane, Doane Agricultural 
Services 
‘¢Problems in Managing Foreclosed Farm Property,’’ O. G. Lloyd, Purdue Uni- 
versity 
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RounD TABLE III, SussEctT: Research Basic to Contemporary Projects and Proposals 
in Land-Use Planning 
South Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, Public Works Administration ; 
‘¢Research Relating to Policies for Sub-Marginal Areas,’’ L. C. Gray, C. F. Clayton, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
‘¢The Research Basis for the Tennessee Valley Program,’’ E. 8S. Draper, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
‘‘Research Needed as Guidance to the Subsistence Homestead Program,’’ Carl C. 
Taylor, Subsistence Homesteads Division, Department of Interior. 
‘<The Informational and Analytical Basis of Regional Planning,’’ Jacob L. Crane, 
Jr., American Institute of City Planning 
Discussion leaders: John M. Gaus, University of Chicago; George 8S. Wehrwein, 
University of Wisconsin; F. F'. Hill, Cornell University. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Group Breakfasts 
FORENOON SESSION, 10:00 0’cLOCK 


Joint Session with the American Economic Association and the National Association 
of Teachers of Marketing and Advertising 
RounD TABLE I, Sussect: Marketing Under Recovery Legislation 
Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Roland S. Vaile, University of Minnesota 
Discussion leaders: George Filipetti, University of Minnesota; Fred E. Clark, 
Northwestern University. 


Joint Session with the American Statistical Association 
RouND TaBLE II, SusByect: Needed Changes in the Collection and Presentation of 
Agricultural Statistics 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: W. L. Austin, Bureau of the Census 
‘‘ Agricultural Statistics Viewed in the Light of a Changing Agricultural Program,’’ 
M. R. Benedict, University of California. 
‘Some Needed Developments in the Scope and Timing of Agricultural Statistics,’’ 
O. C. Stine and C. M. Purves, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Discussion leaders: Bernard J. Ostrolenk, College of the City of New York; 
E. H. Wiecking, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Theodore Schultz, Iowa 
State College; Henry Keller, Jr., New Jersey Agricultural College. 


NOON SESSION, 12:30 0’cLOCK 


Joint Meeting with Rural Section, American Sociological Society 
Supsect: The New Deal in Rural Culture 
Rose Room, Hotel Adelphia 
CHAIRMAN: H. R. Tolley, University of California 
‘‘From the Point of View of the Sociologist,’’ E. de 8. Brunner, Columbia University, 
Discussion leader: W. W. Wilcox, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
‘‘From the Point of View of the Economist,’’ Hildegarde Kneeland, U. 8. Bureau of 
Home Economics. 
Discussion leader: E. D. Tetreau, Ohio State University. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 0’CLOCK 
Joint Session with the American Statistical Association 
RounD TABLE I, SusyEctT: The Agricultural Census 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. E. G. Nourse, Brookings Institution 
‘*The Agricultural Census as a Source of Statistics and as a Check on Intercensal 
Estimates,’’ H. R. Tolley, University of California. 
‘‘Looking Forward to Coming Agricultural Census Enumerations,’’ J. D. Black, 
Harvard University. 
Discussion leaders: F. F. Elliott, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; C. L. 
Stewart, University of Illinois. 


RounpD TABLE II, SuBsEct: Economics Extension and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 
Blue Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: W. F. Knowles, New Jersey State College of Agriculture. 
‘*Farm Management,’’ J. F. Criswell, North Carolina Agricultural College; Guy 
Miller, Ohio State University. 
Discussion leader: H. M. Dixon, Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
‘“Marketing,’’ M. C. Bond, Cornell University; George Prince, Clemson College. 
Discussion leader: J. A. Dickey, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
‘*Economic Information,’’ D. W. Watkins, Clemson College. 
Discussion leader: D. C. Wood, University of Missouri. 


RounpD TABLE III, Sussect: Research in Marketing 
South Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: H. B. Price, University of Kentucky 

‘*Margins in Marketing,’’ Fred V. Waugh, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Discussion leader: Leland Spencer, Cornell University. 

‘*Consumers’ Grades and Standards,’’ Warren C. Waite, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion leader: Thomas C. Blaisdell, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

‘*Physical Organization of Marketing,’’ Walter P. Hedden, Port of New York 

Authority. 
Discussion leader: Paul Miller, Iowa State College. 


EVENING SESSION, 8:00 0’CLOCK 


Joint Session with the American Economic Association and The American Statistical 
Association 
Sussect: The Rehabilitation of Agriculture 
Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
PRESIDING OFFICER: Frank A. Fetter, Princeton University. 
‘‘The Administration’s Agricultural Program,’’ Hon. H. A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
‘*A Long Range View of National Agricultural Policy,’’ B. H. Hibbard, University 
of Wisconsin. 
Discussion leaders: Frank D. Graham, Princeton University; A. G. Black, 
Iowa State University. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
BUSINESS MEETING, 9:00 A.M. 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 


FORENOON SESSION, 10:00 0’cLOCK 


SuBpsEcT: A National Land Program 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
PRESIDING OFFICER: L. C. Gray, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
‘The Place of Government in a National Land Program,’’ Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Discussion leader: George S. Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin. 
‘‘The Place of Subsistence Homesteads in our National Economy,’’ M. L. Wilson, 
U. S. Department of Interior. 
Discussion leader: Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University. 


NOON, 12:00 0’cLOCK 


FarM EcONOMICS LUNCHEON 
Blue Room, Broadwood Hotel 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 0’CLOCK 


SuBJECT: Research in Agricultural Economics 
Center Crystal Room, Broadwood Hotel 
CHAIRMAN: Eric Englund, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
‘‘Relation Between Research in Agricultural Economics and Other Fields of Agricul- 
tural Science,’’ P. V. Cardon, Utah Agricultural College. 
‘‘Reorienting Research in Agricultural Economics,’’ E. G. Nourse, The Brookings 
Institution. 
Discussion leaders: F. F. Elliott, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Mordecai 
Ezekiel, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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MASTERS’ THESES IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
COMPLETED, 1932-32 
_ (Editor’s note: The following list of masters’ theses completed during the academic year 
ending June, 1933 is published in accordance with the recommendations of the Executive Com. 
mittee. A list of Doctors’ theses was published in the July, 1933, issue.) 

Abrahamsen, Martin A.—B.E., River Falls Teacher College, 1930; ‘‘A Study of the 
Land O’Lakes Marketing Principles as Related to Butter.’’ (Wisconsin, 1933.) 

Acharjee, P. R. H.—B.S.A., Michigan State, 1930; ‘‘A Study of the World’s Jute 
Industry.’’ (Michigan State, 1932.) 

Bare, Harold—B.8., Iowa State, 1927; ‘‘Elements of an Agricultural Policy for Li- 
beria, West Africa.’’ (Iowa State, 1933.) 

Bates, Clifton H.—B.S., Mississippi A. and M., 1927; ‘‘The Desirability of Producing 
Uniform Quality of Cotton in a Community.’’ (Texas A. and M., 1933.) 

Bell, William Arthur—A.B., Kentucky, 1926; ‘‘The Marketing of Kentucky Tobacco 
with Special Reference to the Green River District.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Brown, Alfred A.—B.S., Massachusetts State, 1931; ‘‘ Enlarging the Consuming Area 
for Massachusetts Apples.’’ (Massachusetts State, 1933.) 

Brown, Harold Forbes—B.8.A., Idaho, 1932; ‘‘An Economic Study of the Relation- 
ship of Tenancy to Type of Farming on the Minidoka Irrigation Project of South- 
ern Idaho.’’ (Idaho, 1933.) 

Brown, Lauren Hiram—B.S8., Michigan State, 1931; ‘‘The Comparative Advantage 
of Selected Areas in the United States in the Production of Dry Edible Beans.’’ 
(Illinois, 1932.) 

Buckman, Thomas E.—B.8.A., Nevada, 1921; ‘‘History of Cooperative Marketing in 
Nevada, Including Reasons for Its Successes and Failures.’’ (Nevada, 1933.) 
Cardon, P. V.—B.S., Utah State Agri. College, 1909; No thesis required. (California, 

1933.) 

Cassell, 8. K.—B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1932; ‘‘ Virginia Livestock Ship- 
ments.’’ (Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1933.) 

Clark, R. M.—B.S.A., Michigan State, 1922; ‘‘The Market Milk Situation in Adrian, 
Michigan.’’ (Michigan State, 1932.) 

Cleland, Spencer B.—B.S., Minnesota, 1914; ‘‘ Production Factors and Standards for 
Minnesota Agriculture.’’ (Minnesota, 1933.) 

Coddington, C. W.—B.S., Maryland, 1931; ‘‘Farm Management Study of 266 Farms 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 1931.’’ (Maryland, 1933.) 

Cook, Isaac S.—Ohio State, 1906; ‘‘Farm Management Companies in Ohio.’’ (Ohio 
State, 1932.) 

Cribbs, L. R.—B.S.A., Michigan State, 1930; ‘‘ History of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau.’’ (Michigan State, 1933.) 

Davidson, R. D.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1930; ‘‘ Acreage Response to Price 
Changes.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Davidson, Ralph M.—B.S., Colorado Agri. College, 1932; ‘‘The Farm Credit Situation 
in Colorado.’’ (Colorado Agri. College, 1933.) 

Della, Salvador Baldonado—B.S., Kansas State, 1932; ‘‘A Study of the Relation- 
ship between the Assessed Valuation of Kansas Farm Property and the Value of 
Its Agricultural Products.’’ (Kansas State, 1933.) 

Delzell, James Wilson—A. B., Peru Tehr., 1929; ‘‘A Study of Machine Costs of 
Sprayers Used in the Newfane-Olcott Section, Niagara County, New York.’’ 
(Cornell, 1933.) 

Dickson, Albert M.—B.S., Clemson, 1916; ‘‘Survey of Cooperative Gins in Mississippi 
with Outline of Plans for State Wide Organization.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 
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Dodge, Dick Albert—B.S., Kansas State, 1931; ‘‘The Influence That Changes in 
the Butterfat Price—Feed Cost Ratio Have upon the Production and Price of 
Kansas Butter.’’? (Kansas State, 1932.) 

Duggan, Ivy William—Mississippi A. and M.; ‘‘A Study of Economic Information 
for Mississippi Farmers.’’ (Ohio State, 1932.) 

Elkinton, Charles M.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1932; ‘‘ Agriculture and United States Tariffs, 
1816-1828.’’ (Wisconsin, 1933.) 

Fenger, Vagn Johan H.—B.S., Copenhagen, 1930; ‘‘The Research Work Done by 
the Danish Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management and Factors 
Other Than Farm Management Factors Which Have Influenced the Results 
Found.’’ (Cornell, 1933.) 

Fippin, W. H.—B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1932; ‘‘The Cost of Producing 
Milk in the Norfolk Area.’’ (Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1933.) 

Ford, Kenney Lee—B.S., Kansas State, 1924; ‘‘The Supply and Price of Corn in 
Relation to the Slaughter and Price of Fat Steers during the Following July- 
October Period.’’ (Kansas State, 1932.) 

Fowler, Herbert C.—B.S., Connecticut State, 1931; ‘‘Seasonal Variation in Milk 
Production under the Basic Rating Plan.’’ (Vermont, 1933.) 

Gilereast, Roy M.—B.S., Iowa State, 1922; ‘‘Systems of Management for Large 
Farms and Groups of Farms.’’ (Minnesota, 1932.) 

Greene, Robert E. L.—B.S., North Carolina State, 1931; ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Use of Accounting by Cooperative Associations.’’ (North Carolina State, 1933.) 

Greenshields, Eleo L.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1931; ‘‘An Analysis of Oklahoma 
Cattle Prices.’? (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Harris, Marshall Dees—B.S., Kentucky, 1926; ‘‘Economic Aspects of the Develop- 
ment of Electrical Transmission Lines Crossing Farm Land.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Harrison, Herman H.—Ohio State, 1931; ‘‘The Negro Farmer in Franklin County, 
Ohio.’’ (Ohio State, 1932.) 

Hastings, R. C.—B.S., Minnesota, 1922; ‘‘Influence of Standardization and Inspec- 
tion on the Quality and Comparative Price of North Dakota Potatoes.’’ (North 
Dakota Agri. College, 1933.) 

Heckart, Scoville R.—B.S., Colorado Agri. College, 1931; ‘‘County Consolidation and 
the Redistribution of County Functions to Units of Larger Area in Colorado.’’ 
(Colorado Agri. College, 1933.) 

Held, Christian—B.S., Purdue, 1925; ‘‘ Analysis of Cooperative Purchasing Organiza- 
tions in Indiana.’’ (Purdue, 1933.) 

Hendrix, George Elwin—B.S., Kansas State, 1924; ‘‘Determination of Months of 
Maximum Effectiveness for Certain Factors Affecting Wheat Prices on the Kansas 
City Market.’’ (Kansas State, 1932.) 

Hersehler, Hayes M.—Ohio State, 1931; ‘‘ Roadside Marketing of Agricultural Products 
by Ohio Farmers.’’ (Ohio State, 1932.) 

Hoch, H. E.—B.S., Kansas State, 1931; ‘‘The Comparative Advantage of Selected 
Areas in the Production of Winter Wheat.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Hudson, George Taylor—B.S.A., Missouri, 1926; ‘‘Preliminary Survey of Coopera- 
tive Marketing in Idaho.’’ (Idaho, 1933.) 

Huggins, Hastings Dudley—D.I.C.T.A., Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
British Guiana, 1926; ‘‘The Methods of Marketing Rice Cooperatively in the 
United States and the Possible Adaptataion of These Methods to the British Guiana 
Industry.’’ (Cornell, 1933.) 

Ingersoll, Mary M.—B.S., Maryland, 1932; ‘‘An Economie Study of 147 Turkey 
Flocks in Maryland.’’ (Maryland, 1933.) 
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Jacklin, J. H.—B.S8.A., Michigan State, 1922; ‘‘A Taxation Study of Representative 
Farm Townships in Lenawee County.’’ (Michigan State, 1933.) 

Jensen, Frank C.—B.S., Utah, 1932; ‘‘A Study of Costs of Trucking Certain Agricul- 
tural Commodities in Utah, 1932.’’ (Utah State, 1933.) 

Jones, Lawrence A.—B.S., Massachusetts State, 1931; ‘‘Comparative Costs of Eduea- 
tion in Massachusetts.’’ (Massachusetts State, 1933.) 

Keene, D. R.—B.S., California, 1932; No thesis required. (California, 1933.) 

Landers, Neal Hammond—B.S., Maine, 1932; ‘‘Trends of the Poultry Industry in 
Maine.’’ (Maine, 1933.) 

Lane, Charles Nelson—B.S., Cornell, 1932; ‘‘An Analysis of the Taxable Property in 
Some New York Towns.’’ (Cornell, 1933.) 

Larson, Lawrence John—‘‘ The Cost of Producing Strawberries in the Plant City Area 
for the Season 1927-28.’’ (Florida, 1932.) 

Leonard, Archie—B.8., Oklahoma A. and M., 1931; ‘‘The Cost of Producing Wheat in 
Garfield County in 1931.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1933.) 

Libby, Winthrop Charles—B.S., Maine, 1932; ‘‘Quality and Price of Maine Eggs on 
the Boston Market.’’ (Maine, 1933.) 

McLaughlin, John Collett—B.S., North Carolina A. and T., 1931; ‘‘The Agriculture 
of Robeson County, North Carolina.’’ (Cornell, 1932.) 

McClure, John H.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1931; ‘‘A Study of the Composition 
and Characteristics of the Rural and Urban Population of Oklahoma.’’ (Okla- 
homa A. and M., 1932.) 

Means, Berkey O.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1931; ‘‘The Cost of Producing 
Butterfat in Oklahoma.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Miller, Buford John—B.S., Kansas State, 1924; ‘‘Some Probable Effects of Reducing 
the Gold Content of the Dollar.’’ (Kansas State, 1933.) 

Miller, Joe H.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1930; ‘‘An Economie Analysis of the 
Ginning Industry in Oklahoma, 1928-1929.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Morgan, E.—B. S., Texas A. and M., 1930; No thesis required. (California, 1933.) 

Muehlbeier, John—B.S., South Dakota State, 1931; ‘‘Reliability and Adequacy of 
South Dakota Farm Price Data.’’ (South Dakota State, 1933.) 

Nicholson, Wm. Granville—B.8., Kansas State, 1931; ‘‘Some Economic Factors 
Affecting the Price of Fed Lambs during the Winter and Spring Months.’’ (Kansas 
State, 1932.) 

Norcross, Harry Cecil—B.S., Massachusetts State, 1923; ‘‘ Factors Influencing Net 
Returns on the Dairy Farms Producing Milk for the Wholesale Market in Eastern 
Connecticut.’’ (Connecticut State, 1932.) 

Oldfield, Frederick Allen—B.A., British Columbia, 1930; B.S.A., British Columbia, 
1932; ‘‘A Study of Steer Feeding by Contract in the Lower Fraser Valley.’’ 
(British Columbia, 1933.) 

Olsen, B. R.—B.S., California, 1933; No thesis required. (California, 1933.) 

Orr, Alden Ermon—B.S., Michigan State, 1929; ‘‘The Comparative Advantage of 
Selected Areas in the Production of Late Potatoes.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Orr, William Bassett—B.S., Texas A. and M., 1925; ‘‘Unit Management of Groups 
of Farms in the Middle West and Texas.’’ (Texas A. and M., 1933.) 

Ouzounoff, Athanas—Sofia, Bulgaria, 1932; ‘‘The Extension Service as Applicable to 
Agricultural Conditions in Bulgaria.’’ (Rutgers, 1933.) 

Peck, Laurence Adolph—B.S., Kansas State, 1931; ‘‘ The Organization and Operation 
of 122 Selected Dairy Farms in Northern Illinois, 1930.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Picha, Fred—B.S., Minnesota, 1931; ‘‘ Farm Mortgage Financing by Large Insurance 
Companies, with Special Reference to Minnesota.’’ (Minnesota, 1932.) 
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Pierce, C. W.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1932; ‘‘ An Economie Study of 99 Maryland 
Poultry Farms.’’ (Maryland, 1933.) 

Plantinga, Martin P.—B.8., Massachusetts State, 1931; ‘‘ Agricultural Land Utiliza- 
tion in the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts.’’ (Massachusetts State, 1933.) 
Plath, Wilfred—B.S., North Dakota Agri. College, 1929; ‘‘ Marketing of Range Lambs 
Fed in the Vicinity of Fargo, North Dakota.’’ (North Dakota Agri. College, 

1932.) 

Quantic, Galen Stephen—B.S., Kansas State, 1930; ‘‘Seasonal Regularities or Irregu- 
larities of Wheat Price Movement in Election Years.’’ (Kansas State, 1933.) 

Reed, Edward C.—B.S., Navada, 1923; ‘‘Some Economic Factors Which Influence 
the Building of Water Storage on the Truckee River.’’ (Nevada, 1933.) 

Roberson, Luther G.—B.A., Northwestern State Teachers College, 1925; ‘‘ A Compara- 
tive Study of the Economie Ability of the State of Oklahoma to Support Educa- 
tion.’’? (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Rochester, Morgan Columbus— ‘‘ Factors Affecting Cucumber Yields, Costs, and Profits 
—A Study of the Williston Area, Florida, for 1923, 1928, 1930 and 1932.’’ (Florida, 
1933.) 

Rossow, N.—B.A., Michigan State, 1931; ‘‘Government Aid to Agriculture.’’ (Michi- 
gan State, 1933.) 

Ruden, Walter L.—B.8.A., Nebraska, 1926; ‘‘ Automobile Liability Insurance in 
Nebraska.’’ (Nebraska, 1933.) 

Russell, Harry Gould—B.S., Illinois, 1930; ‘‘ The Influence of Certain Personal Quali- 
fications of the Farm Operator on Farm Earnings.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Salisbury, James, Jr.—B.8., Oklahoma A. and M., 1931; ‘‘Income of Oklahoma 
Wheat and Cotton Farmers for Four Crop Reporting Districts from 1924-1931.’’ 
(Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Salter, Luther Carlton—B.8., North Carolina State, 1925; ‘‘ An Economic and Market- 
ing Analysis of the North Carolina Poultry Industry, 1923-1932.’’ (North Carolina 
State, 1933.) 

Seott, Verner E.—B.S.A., Wisconsin, 1911; ‘‘ Planning Farm Enterprises.’’ (Nevada, 
1933.) 

Scoville, Orlin J.—B.S., Colorado Agri. College, 1932; ‘‘A Study of Credit Conditions 
on Northern Colorado Irrigated Farms.’’ (Colorado Agri. College, 1933.) 

Sherman, Clyde G.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1927; ‘‘Economic Analysis of 
Cooperative Creameries of Oklahoma.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1932.) 

Sherwood, Lloyd Vincent—B.S., Illinois, 1931; ‘‘The Comparative Advantage of 
Different Regions in the Production of Corn.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Shoot, Lyle Ford—B.S., Illinois, 1930; ‘‘ An Economic Study of the Cost of Operating 
Farm Motor Trucks in Illinois.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Simmons, Richard H.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1932; ‘‘Economiec Aspects of One- 
Variety Cotton Communities in the United States.’’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1933.) 

Smith, Earl B.—B.A., Central College, Missouri, 1931; ‘‘Taxation.’’ (Wisconsin, 
1933.) 

Spurlock, Alvin Harold— ‘‘ Marketing of Florida Shade Tobacco.’’ (Florida, 1933.) 

Steele, Harry A.—B.S., South Dakota State, 1931; ‘‘Farm Mortgage Experience of 
Life Insurance Companies Lending in South Dakota.’’ (South Dakota State, 1932.) 

Stott, C. O—B.S., Utah State Agri. College, 1916; No thesis required. (California, 
1933.) 

Straight, Beryl Silas—B.S., West Virginia, 1928; ‘‘Production and Marketing of 
Apples in the Eastern Apple Section of West Virginia.’’ (Cornell, 1933.) 

Sullivan, Wallace—B.S.A., Colorado Agri. College, 1916; ‘‘Livestock Truck-Ins on 
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Three Principal Kansas Markets. Growth, Origin, Rates, Comparison with Rail 
Costs and Other Factors.’’ (Kansas State, 1932.) 

Swisher, L. Bush—B.S., West Virginia, 1929; ‘‘A Study of the Marketing of Apples 
by 259 Fruit Growers in Columbia and Dutchess Counties, New York.’’ (Cornell, 
1933.) 

Taylor, Clayton Vincent—A.B., Illinois, 1926; ‘‘Farm Land Transfers in Tazewell 
County, Illinois, at Five-Year Intervals, 1890-1930.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Titcomb, Byron Emerson—B.S., Maine, 1931; ‘‘Distribution of Maine Potatoes.’’ 
(Maine, 1932.) 

Todd, Norman—North Dakota Agri. College, 1932; ‘‘The Adequacy and Reliability 
of the Estimated Farm Price of Eggs in North Dakota.’’ (North Dakota Agri. Col- 
lege, 1933.) 

Venstrom, Cruz—B.S.A., Nevada, 1927; ‘‘Land Policies of the United States and the 
Behavior of Farm Prices.’’ (Nevada, 1933.) 

Ward, Louis Morris—B.S., Illinois, 1927; ‘‘Relation of Colored Farmers to Types 
of Farming in Arkansas.’’ (Illinois, 1933.) 

Watkins, Donald Ellsworth—B.8., Maryland, 1923; ‘‘A Farm Management Study of 
70 Dairy Farms in Montgomery County, Maryland.’’ (Cornell, 1932.) 

Wheelan, Frank N.—B.S., Iowa State, 1932; ‘‘An Economic Study of 184 Dairy 
Farms in Maryland.’’ (Maryland, 1933.) 

Wilcox, C. D.—B.S8.A., Michigan State, 1921; ‘‘Market and Price Information Used 
by Farmers in Calhoun County, Michigan.’’ (Michigan State, 1933.) 

Wilkins, Tivis Eber—B.S., Colorado Agri. College, 1930; ‘‘The Success of Small 
Farms in Illinois.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Williamson, Willard Houston—B.S., North Carolina A. and T., 1928; ‘‘An Economic 
Study of the Trend of Agriculture in North Carolina, 1880-1930.’’ (Cornell, 1932.) 

Wills, John Elliott—B.S., Illinois, 1925; ‘‘The Influence of the Type of Power on 
Farm Operating Costs.’’ (Illinois, 1932.) 

Winram, James Mills—B.S.A., British Columbia ; ‘‘ Installment Credit in Agriculture.’’ 
(British Columbia, 1933.) 

Wistinghausen, Rudolph Eduard Michel Von—Diplomlandwirt, Landwirtschaftliche 
Hochschule, Hohenheim, 1928; ‘‘The Influence of Taxation on Costs of Farm 
Production, a Comparison between the United States and Germany.’’ (lIllinois, 
1932.) 

Wrather, S. E.—B.S., Kentucky, 1927; ‘‘ Farmers’ Tobacco Marketing Organizations 
in Western Kentucky and Tennessee with Special Emphasis on Early Organiza- 
tions.’’ (Kentucky, 1933.) 
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